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INTRODUCTION. 



THE INFLECTIONS. 

An Inflection is a bending or a sliding of the roice, either 
upwards or downwards. 

There are two inflections — ^the upward, or Rising In- 
flection; and the downward, or Falling Inflection. The 
former is represented by the mark of the acute accent ; 
the latter, by that of the grave accent 

The union of these two inflections upon the same sylla- 
ble, is called a Circumflex. 

When the circumflex terminates with the rising inflec« 
lion., it is called the Rising Circumflex; when with the 
falling, it is designated the Falling Circumflex. 

When the tone of the voice b not inflected, it b called 
the Monotone. 



TABLE OF THE INFLECTIONS. 

The Rising, followed by the Falling, 

Does he talk rationally', or irrationally'? 

Does he pronounce correctly', or incorrectly*? 

Does he mean honestly', or dishonestly"? 

Does she dance gracefully', or ungracefully*? 

Do they act cautiously', or incautiously? 

Should we say humour', or humour*? 

Should we say altar', or altar*? 

Should we sav amber', or amber*? 

Should we say airy', or airy*? 

Should we say eager', or eager*? 

Should we say ocean', or ocean*? 

Should we say oozy', or oozy*? 

Should we say empty', or empty'? 

Should we say inly', or inly*? 

Should we say ugly', or ugl}'? 



XVl INTRODUCTION. 

We should not say all'^ but air. 
We should not say arm', but ann\ 
We should not say air', but air\ 
We should not say eel', but eeV. 
We should not say owe', but owe*. 
We should not say ooze', but ooze*. 
We should not say ell', but eir . 
We should not say inn', but inn\ 
We should not say urn', but urn\ 

The Falling, followed by the Rising^ 

He talks rationally*, not irrationally'. 

He pronounces correctly*, not incorrectly'. 

He means honestly*, not dishonestly'. 

She dances gracefully*, not ungracefully' 

They acted cautiously*, not incautiously'- 

We should say humour*, not humour' 

We should say altar*, not altar'. 

We should say amber*, not amber'. 

We should say airy*, not airy'. 

We should say eager*, not eager'. 

We should say ocean*, not ocqan'. 

We should say oozy*, not oozy'. 

We should say empty*, not empty*. 

We should say inly*, not inly'. 

We should say ugly*, not ugly*. 

We should say all*, not all'. 

We should say arm*, not arm'. 

We should say air*, not air'. 

We should say eel*, not eel'. 

We should say owe*, not owe'. 

We should say ooze*, not ooze'. 

We should say ell*, not ell'. 

We should say inn*, not inn'. 

We should say urn*, not urn'. 




THE CIRCUMFLEXES. 

Rising and Falling, 

If you said s5, then I said s6. 

And it shall go h^rd but I will dse the infoimation. 

Falling and Rising, 
6 but he paused upon the brink. 
But n6body can bear the death of Clodius, 



INTRODUCTION. XVII 



MONOTONE. 



High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus, and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeoiis ea>st, with richest hand. 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat! 



RULES FOR THE INFLECTING OF SENTfiN- 
CES, OR PARTS OF SENTENCES. 

Rule I. — The Falling Inflection takes place where 
the sense is complete and independent, whether it he 
at the termination of a sentence, or a part of a sen. 
tence* — as. 

It is a dangerous mistake which prevails amongst men, that it 
is sufficient for their eternal happiness, if they feel some serious 
emotions at their latter end\ 

It is to the unaccountable oblivion of our mortality, that the 
world owes all its fascinatioii\ 

Age, in a virtuous person, carries with it an authority, which 
makes it preferable to all the pleasures of youth\ 

Every desire, however innocent or natural, grows dangerous, as, 
by long indulgence, it becomes ascendant^ in the mind. 

You may lay it down as a maxim, confirmed by universal expe- 
rience, that every man dies as he lives^ ; and it is by the general 
tenor of the life, not a particular frame of mind at the hour of 
death, that we are to be judged at the tribunal of God. 

Mary's sufferings exceed, both in degree and in duration, those 
tragical distresses which fancy has feigned, to excite sorrow and 
commiseration^: and, while we survey them, we are apt altogether 
to forget her frailties; we think of her faults with less indignation ,• 
and approve of our tears, as if they were shed for a person who had 
attained much nearer to pure virtue. 

Rule II. — Negative Sentences, or Members of 
Sentences, must end with the Rising Inflection. 

You are not left alone' to climb the arduous ascent — God is with 
you ; who never suffers the spirit which rests on him to fail, nor th j 
man who seeks his favour to seek it in vain. 

It is not enough that you continue steadfast and immoveable'— 
you must also abound in the work of the Lord, if you expect your 
labours to be crowned with success. 



• Wr. Walkei^s rule of the loose sentence is altoii^ether snperfluous. The inflecu 
bon is governed by the completeness of the sense ; and that is all we have to take 
Into consideration. 
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Xviii INTRODUCTION. 

Rule III. — The Introductory, or Commencing 

f»rt of a Sen ten ce, is distinguished by the Rising 
n flection.* 

If to do, were as easy as to know what were good' to <£o— chapels had 
been churches, and poor men's cottages, princes' palaces. 

II 7a^ dangers are at a distanccy and do not tmmediately' ap])roach 
us — let us not conclude that we are secure, unless we use the neces* 
sary precautions against them. 

As tJie beauty of the body always accompanies the health' of it — so 
is decency of behaviour a concomitant to virtue. 

SymjHithizing with the hatred ttad abhorrence which other' men must 
entertain for him — the murderer becomes, in some measure, the 
object of his own hatred and abhorrence. 

Formed to excel in peace, as well as in tmr'— Caesar was endowed 
with every great aiid noble quality, that could give a man the 
ascendant in society. 

« The introduotory, or oommencing part of a sentence, is that part of it which 
kndispensahly relates to what follows; either affecting it, or affected by it, in sense; 
or connected with it in construction— as, with regsud to the nominative case and 
its adjuncts, the preposition and the word or phrase which it governs, £cc. 

Whoever examines the various examples that refer to this rule, will find, that in 
all of them, the reading is ^verned by tne same principle — that it is not a question 
of corresponding conjunctions or adverb»— of parts of direct periods, depending 
upon participles, or adjectives, &e. ; bat that each of the sentences is resolvable into 
two principal parts, the one commencing, or introductory, and the other concluding. 
This will appear at once, if the reader will only construct a series upon the com- 
mencing part of any of the above examples. For instance, with regard to the very 
first— 

** If to do, were as easy as to know what were good^ to do, and mankind, with the 
power of the heavens, retained the passions of earth'— chapels,*' &c. Here we 
should have a series of two members, and we should call it a atmmencing series. 
Now this, according to Mr. Walker, is an example of a direct period, having its two 
principal parts connected by corresponding conjunctions. Take, again, the fourth 
sentence — 

*« Sympathmnp with the hatred and tMurrenee which othei^ men must entertain for 
iktm, rarucUng with conscience'^ fOndfeeling that Us torments are the in^fii^tion of his own 
ikand'— the murderer," &c. Here we should have a series of three members, and we 
should call it a commencing series. Now this, according to Mr. Walker, is an 
example of a direct period, commencing with a participle of the present tense. 
Once more; take the sixth sentence— 

" Full of desire to answer air demands— indefatigable in the service of heaven- 
bom charity^ — superior to the little weaknesses and delicacies of worldly nrideN — 
emulous of the approbation of God alone' — ^the truly benevolent,*' &c. Here we 
should have a series of four members, and we should call it a commencing series. 
Now this, according to Mr. Walker, is an example of a part of a sentence depend- 
ing upon an adjective. 

Thus, to go no &rther, we have three sentences, the reading of which, Mr. Walker 
refers to three different ru/es, in one part of bis work ; and to one rule, in another. 
It is obvious, that the principle by which that reading is directed, is one and the 
same, and that it consists in the circumstance of the parts which have the rising 
inflection, being the commencing parts of the sentences to which they belong. 

The same kind of test will show the propriety of taking in the examples, under 
the head of the inverted period, and that oi the concessive member — which is quite 
as inseparable, in sense, trom the subsequent part of the sentence, as the first part 
of the direct period is from the latter; because it is an assertion, introductory to a 
qualification — which leads you to expect a direct or implied negation ; and hence, 
is lUlisolutely inseparable from what follows. Thus, 

** Your enemies may be formidable by their numfters, or by their vowery or are for 
t, ifc. — but He who is with you, is mightier than they.*' Here in an implied 
n with respect to the subject enemies., which negation being expressed, woold 
tiiDS— M(( tkey are not as mightif as He that is nim yon. 
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Pull of desire to answer aiV demantU^the truly benerolent, when 
their own fundfii are insufficient, think it not troublesome to ask 
assistance, and plead the cause of the wretched. 

No man can rise above the inJirmUtes of nature' , unless assisted bj 
God. 

Your enemies may he formidable by their numbers and by their 
fomer' — ^but He who is with you, is mightier than they. 

Yiriue were a hind of misen/, if fame were all the garland that 
crowned her. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance of external 
farm\ Mary added those accomplishments which render their im- 
pression irresistible. 

C<Esar was celebrated for his great generosity/ — Cato, for his unsul- 
lied integrity.* 



GENERAL EXCEPTION TO THE FIRST AND 

THIRD RULE. 

When the commencing member of an antithesis 
requires the relative emphasis (1), or is opposed in 
the concluding member, by a negation (2), the latter 
has the rising, and the former the falling inflection 
— as, 

(1) If we have no regard for our chaiacter^ we ought to have 
some regard for our interest'. 

If you will not make the experiment for your own^ satisfaction, 
you ought to make it for the satisfaction of your friends'. 

(2) We have taken up arms to defend^ our country, not to be* 
tray' it 

The duty of a soldier is to obey\ not to direct' his general. 

If the antithesis commences with the negation, or 
has a negation in the commencing, as well as in the 
concluding member, it is read in the ordinary' style. 

We have taken up arms, not to betray', but to defend^ our coun- 
try. 

Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, 
that we should be called the Sons of God! Therefore, the world 
knoweth US' not, because it knew him^ not. 



INTERROGATION. . 

Rule IV. — Questions asked by pronouns or ad- 
verbs, end with the falling inflection. 

• Upon matnre deliberatioiu I have Innluded the antithesis under this role -tna 
mntiuu reference of the parts of which, shows such • relation in sense, as. I conceiTi^ 
wanants my doing so. 
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Who ever left the precincts of mortality, without casting a trem- 
bling eye on the scene that is before^ him ? 
What evil can come nigh to him, for whom Jcsus^ died? 

Rule V. — Questions asked by verbs, require the 
rising inflection. 

Does the law which thou hast broken, denounce vengeance' 
against thee? Behold that law fulfilled in the meritorious life of 
thy Redeemer. 

Shall dust and ashes stand in the presence of that uncreated 
glory, before which principalities and powers bow down, tremble, 
and adore'? Shall guilty and condemned creatures appear in the 
presence of Him, in whose sight the heavens are not clean, and 
who chargeth his angels with folly'? — This is the sting of death. 

Rule VI. — Wben the interrogation affects two 
objects, taken disjunctively^ the former has the rising, 
and the latter the falling inflection. 

Are you toiling for fame', or for fortune^? 



Exemplification of the Three preceding Rules, 

(I) Who are the persons that are most apt to fall into peevish- 
ness and dejection^ that are continually complaining of the world, 
and see nothing but wretchedness^ around them ? (3) Are they the 
affluent' or the indigent ? (2) Are they those, whose wants are 
administered to by a hundred hands besides their own'? who have 
only to wish and to have'? — Let the minion of fortune answer you. 
(2) Are they those whom want compels to toil for their daily meal, 
or [and] nightly pillow' — ^who have no treasure, but the sweat of 
their browse— who rise with the rising sun, to expose themselves to 
all the rigours of the seasons, unsheltered from the winter's cold» 
or [and] unshaded from the summer's heat'? No! the labours of 
such are the very blessings of their condition. 



EXCEPTIONS. 

1. When a question commencing with a pronoun 
or an adverb, is used as an exclamation, it has the 
rising inflection. 

Will you for ever, Athenians, do nothing but walk up and down 
the city, asking one another, what news'? — what news'? Is there 
any thing more new, than to see a man of Macedonia become mas- 
ter of the Athenians, and give laws to all Greece? 

You are perpetually asking me how are we to accomplish' it— 
How are we to accomplish it' ! Do you think you will accomplish 
it by fearing to attempt it? 
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2. When a question asked by a verb, is very long, 

or concludes a paragraph, it may end with the falling 

inflection. 

The Brig^ntines, eren under a female leader, had force enough 
to bum the enemy's settlements, to storm their camps, and, if suc- 
cess had not introduced negligence and inactirity, would ha?e been 
able entirely to throw off the yoke: and shall not we, untouched, 
unsubdued — and struggling, not for the acquisition, but for the 
continuance of liberty, declare at the very nrst onset, what kind 
of men Caledonia has reserved for her defence^ ? 

Note 1. When an assertion gives rise to a ques- 
tion, the assertion is delivered in a louder tone ( I ) ; 
— when a question gives rise to an assertion, the 
question is the more audible — (2). 

Observe the other now; (1) /n the first place sallying out on a sud' 
den from his seat — For what reason? — In the evening^-yfhsX urged 
him? — Late — For what purpose? especially at that season! — He 
calls at Fompey*s seat — With what view? (2) To see Pompeyf — He 
knew he was at Allium! — To see his house? — He had been in it a 
thousand times! — Whatf then, could be the reason of his loitering 
and shifting about f — He wanted to be upon the spot when Milo 
came up. 

Note 2. The inflections at the note of exclamation, 
are the same as at every other point; except where 
masterless passion uses them as it pleases. Emotion 
is your only guide in this instance.* 

N(^ 3. The accented words of a question begin- 
ning with a verb, either have the rising inflection, or 
are pronounced in a monotone. 



PARENTHESIS. 

Rule VII. — The Parenthesis must be pronounced 
in a lower tone, and with a more rapid delivery, than 
the rest of the sentence; and must conclude with 
the same pause and inflection that immediately pre- 
cede it. 

For God is my witness' — w?wm I serve with my spirit in the gospel 
of his Son' — that, without ceasing, I may make mention of you always 

* Notes 1, 52, asd 3, in Ewtn^s abstract of Mr. Walker's svstern, are entirely 
toperfluoos — there not being, in the examples to which they rerer, any peculiarity 
which renders the principal rules insufficient as a guide to the rMding of thus* 
examples. 
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in my prayers, making request' — if by any means now at length Imi^ 
have a prosperous joumeyy by the will' of God — ^to come unto you. 



EXCEPTION. 

Whatsoever be the inflection that precedes it, the 
parenthesis must have the falling inflection, when it 
ends with a word which requires the relative em- 
phasis.* 

If you, iEschines, in particular', were thus i>ersuaded — and it 
was no partial affection for me that prompted you to give me up the 
hopes, the applauses, the honours which attended that course I then 
advised, but the superior force of truth, and your utter inability to 
point out any more eligibl^ course — if this was the case, I say, is it 
not highly cruel and unjust to arraign those measures now, when 
you could not then propose any bettert 

Note 1. When the parenthesis is long, as in the 
above example, the greater part of it may be delivered 
in the monotone. 

Note 2* The small intervening members, said /, 
says he, replied he^ &c. follow the inflection of the 
member that precedes them, in a feebler, and in a 
higher or lower tone of voice. 

You perceived, then, said I, that the cause is a hopeless one. How 
can that^ he f said he. It is obnoxious to the ministry'^, replied I. 
Justice^, exclaimed he, will carry it. Justice, vertiM Power', rejoinid 
I, is a desperate law-suit. 



SERIES. 




A Series is a number of particulars, immediately 
following one another, whether independent, (1), or 
having one common reference, (2). 

Examples. 

(1) The wind and rain are oyer^: Calm is the noon^ of day: The 
clouds are divided^ in heaven: over the green hill flies the incon- 
stant sun': Red through the stony vale comes down the stream of 
the hiir. 

(2) The characteristics of chivalry were — valour\ humanity', coiir- 
tes}/, justice', and honour\ 

• Sm Emphaiia. 
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^VTien the numbers of a series consist of several 
words, as in the former example, the series is called 
compound; when of single words,* as in the latter, 
it is called simple: 

When a series begins a sentence, but does not end 
it, it is called a commencing series; when it ends it, 
whether it begins or not, it is called a concltcdi7ig 
series.f 

COMPOUND SERIES. 

Rule VI II. — In a commencing compound series, 
every member, except the last^ has the falling inflec- 
tion; in a concluding one, every member except the 
last but one. 

Commencing Series, 

That charity is not puffed up\ doth not beha?e itself unseemly^ 
teeketb not her own\ is not eaiily provoked^ thioketh no evii^ 
icjoioeth in the truth\ beareth^ ail things, believeth^ all things, 
hopeth^ ali things, endurethf all things — ^is taught by the Apostle 
Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians. 

Concluding Series, 

Charity is not puffed up\ doth not behave itself unseeml>\ seck- 
eth not her own\ is not easily provoked^ thinketh no eviP, rejoiceth 
in the truUi\ beareth^ all things, belieyeth^ all things, hopethf aU 
things, endureth^ ali things. 

The only exception which I would admit of, is in 
the reading of certain tender passages in poetry^ 
where the rising inflection seems preferable — and 
this is alt<^ether a question of taste or feeling. 

So when the faithful pencil has design*d 
Some bright idea of the master's mind'; 
Where a new world leaps out at his command. 
And ready nature waits upon his hand'; 
When the ripe colours soften and unite, 
And sweetly melt into just shade and light'; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give^ 
And the bold figure just begins to live' — 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray. 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 

* The addition of an article, a preposition, or a conjonctlon, does not render a 
series compound: nor the introdaction of a compound number^ When the majority 
of the members are simple. 

t The wind and rain art over, Ac, is an example of a series commencing and 
oondnding a sentence. 

B 
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SIltf>LE SERIES. 

Rule IX. — In a series of ten members, each set of 

three mepibers is marked with different inflections, 

tUl you come to the last member; which, if the series 

is a commencing one, must have the rising inflection; 

if a concluding one, the falling inflection. 

JudgmeDt\ patience\ perseverance^, — fortitude', courage', gener- 
osity', — continence\ piety\ opportunity^ fortune', — must combine 
to make a great man. 

But the first meiiiber of the last set changes its 
inflection, when the series consists of only ^{<r mem« 
hers; as, 

Continence', piety^, opportunity^ fortune', — were conspicuous in 
the life of Scipio. 

Numerical Table of the Simple Series. 

CONCLUDING. 

No. of Members. 

2 / 12^ 

3 1'2'3^ 

4 r2'3'4* 

6 r2'3'4'6^ 

6 12 3' 4' 5' 6* 

7 ..; 1 2 3 4'5'6'r 

8 r 2^ 3' 4^5' 6' r 8^ 

9..1'2'3M^5^6'r8'9^ 
10 1'2'3'4 5^6^r8'9'10' 



GOXMBNCINO. 

No. of Members. 

2 1^2' 

3 r2'3' 

4 1'2^3U' 

5 r2^3^4^6' 

6 V2'3'4'6& 

7 r 2' 3' 4^ 6^ 6^ r 

8 r 2' 3' 4' 5^ 6' r 8' 

9 .. r 2^ 3' 4' 5' 6^ r 8^ 9' 
10 1 2^ 3^4' 5' 6' r 8^9^10' 




Mr. E^ing s table for the reading of pairs of nouns^ is 
quite superfluous; the illustrations are nothing more than 
examples of the compound series; each member of which 
has always two inflections, whether it contains two accented 
words or not.* Who, for instance, can perceive the mi- 
nutest difference between the reading of the two following 
examples: the first of which Mr. Ewing gives as an exam- 
])Ie of a compound series; and the second, as an example 
of pairs of nouns ? 

AbsalomV beauty^ JonathanV love\Da^idV valour\ Solomon V 
wisdom^ the patience' of Job\ the prudence' of Augustus^ the elo- 
quence' of Cicero\ the innocence' of wisdom', and the intelligence^ 
of air — tliough faintly amiable in the creature, are found in im- 
mense perfection in the Creator. 



* Dnleas in the latter case, the accented word begins the member; and if a word 
more than one syllable, comisences with the accented syllable; as, ** poadet 
«" Sec. 
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Tlie wise' and the foolish^ the virtuoifB' and the evil\ the learned' 
and the ignorant^ the temperate^ and the profligate' — must often 
be blended together. 

Note 1. When a simple series occurs in the mem- 
ber of a compound series, the simple members are 
inflected according to the inflection with which the 
compound member ends: for instance, if it ends with 
the falling inflection, they are inflected as the mem- 
bers of a simple concluding series; if with the rising, 
as the members of a simple commencing series. 

The soul can exert herself in many different ways of action: she 
can understand', will', imagine^ — see' and hear^ — lo?e^ and dis- 
course' — and apply herself to many other like exercises of different 
kinds and natures\ 

Here we have a compound concluding series of four 
members^ three of which consist each of a simple series, 
and the first two simple series are read as a simple can- 
eluding series, because the compound members which they 
compose, are marked with the falling inflection; and the 
thira, as a simple commencing series, because the com- 
pound member which it forms, must end with the rising 
inflection. 

The rules for inflecting the voice in the series, preclude 
the necessity of even remarking, that the penultimate mem- 
ber of a sentence has the rising inflection, subject to the 
exceptions which have been made in the preceding part of 
the Introduction, with reference to the relative emphasis. 

Note 2. Phrases and accented words, though not 
occurring in the form of a series, are inflected in the 
same manner. 



HARMONIC INFLECTION. 

The rule for what is called the harmonic inflection, is 
so extremely indefinite, that it is any thing but a rule. I 
am persuaded, that not one reader in twenty, can profit by 
It. The reading of the examples, is unexceptionable; but 
the rule would establish it to be a thing, not of principle 
or method, but of mere fancy. The fact is Ae read- 
ing consists in inflecting the phrases in the latter nart 
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of a sentence, as you would the members of a'componnil 
series, viz. 

1. We may learn from this observation which we have made on 
the mind of man, to take particular care, when we have once settled 
in a regular course of life, how we too frequenUy indulge ourselves 
in any the most innocent dirersions and entertainments; since the 
mind may insensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, 
and by degrees' exchange — thatf pleasure"^ — mkwh U takes in the per- 
formance of its dtUj/, for delights of a much inferior and more un. 
profitable nature. 

2. One of the most eminent mathematicians of tue age, has 
assured me, that the greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil, 
was in examining JEneas^s voyage by the map ; as I question not 
but many a modern compiler of histor}', would be delighted with 
little' more^^^n that divine^ author' — than the bare matters of fact. 

3. Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal which ap- 
pears in atheists and infidels, I must further observe, that they are 
likewise, in a most particular manner, possessed with the spirit of 
bigotry. They are wedded' to opinion^— fuU of contradiction^ and 
imposs^nUtj/ — and at the same' time'^ — look upon the smallest difficulty" 
— in «n artieW of faith' — as a sufficient reason for rejecting it. 

In the first of these examples, the phrases — by degrees' 
exchange^ — that' pleasure^, and the relative clause, which 
if takes in the performance of its c?M<y'— are read as the 
first three members of a compound concluding series of 
four members. 

In the second, tlie phrases — with little' mare^, and in 
that divine"^ author — are read as the first two members of 
a compound concluding series of three members. 

In tne last, the phrases — wedded to opinions^— full of 
contradiction and impossibility/ — are also read as the first 
two members of a compound concluding series of 'three 
members, the last of which is again read as a compound 
concluding series of four members, with reference to the 
phrases, same' time^^ook upon the smallest difficulty"^- 
in an article'' of faith! ^-as a sufficient reason for reject-' 
ing it,* 

To the same rule may be referred the following exam- 
ple, which is unnecessarily made the subject of a distinct 
rule. 



A braved man struggling^— in the sUrmtf of fate\ 
And grentlg'faUmg'—with aJmUin^ staU^, 
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EXCLAMATION. 

Rui.c X. — When a word is repeated in form of 
an exclamation, it has generally the rising inflection. 

Newton was a Christian. Newton' ! whose mind bunt forth from 
the fetters cast by nature, on our finite conceptions. 



ACCENT. 

Rule XL — Words which are the same, in part of 
their formation, when opposed to, or distinguis)u;d 
fi*om each other, howsoever ordinarily accented, have 
the accent on that syllable in which they diifer. 

There is a material difference between ^ving and /or^ving. 
In this sp'M^ies of composition, pUmsihiWiy is much more impor- 
tant than probability. 

RHETORICAL DIVISION OF WORDS. 

Words are rhetorically divided into emphatic, ac- 
cented, and unaccented or feeble. 

Words are emphatic, when they have an antithesis 
expressed or understood, or when we wish to enforce 
particularly, the ideas which they represent; they 
are accented, when they consist of principal verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, not connecting ones, 
and unaccented or feeble, when they consist of auxil- 
iary verbs, pronouns,* conjunctions, prepositions, 
and articles, or words of any description, depending 
upon an emphatic word.f 

I can aaswre you, that I speak from long experience ; and that you 
may implicitly brieve me, when I say, that exercise and temperance 
will undoidftedly strengthen even an indifferent constitution. 

Here, the word indifferent, because it is opposed, by 
implication, to the epithet sound, is emphatic: the words 

« Personal and adjectiYe pronouns, when they are antecedents; and relativt 
pronouns, when their antecedents are not expressed, become accented words. 

He that runs may read. 

Oreat is ymir kindness who can thus allow. 

I cannot give credit to him who has once deceived me. 

Who seeks for glory, often finds a grave. 

f Except when such words can be separated into phrases ; in which case the last 
phrase has the inflection proper to the sentence to which it belongs : as, '* To say 
that she was alwoys unfortunate, will not account for that long and almost oniift* 
termpted' success or ot calamities' which befel her.* 
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assure, speak, believe, say, strengthen, because they are 
principal verbs; experience, exercise, temperance, because 
they are nouns; long, because it is an adjective; imvlicitly, 
undoubtedly, and (with Mr. Walker's leave) even, because 
they are adverbs, and not connective ones — are accented : 
and can, may, unit, because they are auxiliary verbs ; / 
and yaa, because they are pronouns; that and and, be- 
cause they are conjunctions; and when, because it is a 
connective adverb ; an, because it is an article ; and con- 
stitution, because it depends upon an emphatic word — are 
unaccented, or feeble words. 

Note, Whensoever a word represents fin idea 
which has been expressed or implied in the prece- 
ding part of the sentence; that word, unless inserted 
for the sake of emphasis, becomes necessarily unac- 
cented: as, 

Our caution increasing as our years increase, fear becomes, at last^ 
the prevailing passion of the mind, &c. 

The idea, passion, being implied in the word, yi?ar — the 
word, passion, becomes unaccented, and follows the inflec- 
tion of the preceding word. 




EMPHASIS.* 

Emphasis is of two kinds, absolute and relative. 

Relative emphasis has always an antithesis, either 

expressed or implied: absolute emphasis takes place, 

when the peculiar eminence of the thought is solely 

— singly considered. 

»Twas base and poor, unworthy of a peasant^ 
To forge a scroll so villanous and loose, 
And mark it with a noble lady's name. 

Here we have an example of relative emphasis ; for, if 

the thought were expressed at full, it would stand thus — 

Unworthy not only of a gentleman, but even of a peasantf 

* I apprehend,^ that, notwithstanding all that has been written upon the subject, 
the true aefinition of emphasis remains still to be discovered. 

4* This demonstrates the impropriety of asserting, that what we have taken tlie 
liberty of calling relative emphasis, and what Mr. Walker designates by the name 
of the strong emphasis, excludes the antithesis ; for the quali^ unworthy, is here 
referred to both the gentleman and the peasant. The fact is, it either excludes or 
includes the antithesis. In the above instance, it includes it; in the following it 
excludes it 

I'll be, In men^s despite, a monarch — 

Thftt in, not witii the consen\ of men, but in their despite. 
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*Twas base and poor, unworthy of a man. 
To forge a scroll so rillanoas and loose. 
And nkark it with a noble lady's name. 

Here we have an example of absolute emphasis ; for, if 
the thought were expressed at full, it would stand thus — 

Unworthy a being composed of such perfections as constitute a 
man.* 

SINGLE (I), DOUBLE (2), AND TREBLE (3) EMPHASIS. 

The rules under this head are every way super- 
fluous. Single, double, and treble emphasis, are 
nothing but examples of antithesis. Antithesis, ab- 
stractedly considered, is a series of two members, 
each of which may consist of one or more parts, f 

(1) We can do nothing — agahut' the truths bui/or^ the truth. 

Here each member consists of one part 

Custom — is the plague^ of mtif men — mnd the idoff o/foolt\ 

Here each member consists of two parts, which are in* 
fleeted as the members of a series; the one commencing^, 
and the other concluding. 

(2) As it is the part of justice^ — never to do violence^ ; so it is of 
modest}/— never to commit off'ence\ 

Here, again, each member consists of two parts, which 
are inflected as the members of a compound series; the 
one commencing, and the other concluding. 

(3) A friend cannot he known^ — in prosperity^; and an enemy can* 
9i^ be hidden' ^-in adversity"^. 

The same thing takes place here. 



* In reasoning upon this example, Mr. Walker, b^ the most palpable oontradie- 
tlon, refutes his own theory. He says, ^ this inflection intimates, that soroethinjr is 
afllrmed of the emphatic, which is not denied of the antithetic object;** and tois 
position be thus Ulustrates, or proves — 

Unworthy of a man, though not unworthy of a brute. 

Is this affirming, or not denying, of the subject brute, what is affirmed of the subject 
man? Is this the alleged act unworthy of both the brute and the man? Assuredly 
not! The implied antithetic subject, brute, is here positively excluded; and Mr. 
Walker has absolutely attributed to the weak emphasis, what he asserts to be the 
•ole— the characteristic property of the strong emphasis! Nothing less could be 
expected. His premiss was false. All emphasis has not an antithesis either ex- 
piessei or understood, or else the rising and the falling emphasis are the $ame ; or, 
if not the same, the former has no antithesis. 

f Examples of harmonic inflection. I have a foint idea of a more phllo«o^\x\»il 
theory upon this subject; but I have not space here for the discassvou. 
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EMPHATIC phrase: 



Rule XII.— When we wish to give a phrase with 
the utmost possible force, not only every word which 
enters into the composition of it, becomes emphatic, 
but even the parts of compound words are pronounced 
as if they were independent. 

There was a time, then, my fellow-citizens, when the LacedsB- 
monians were sorereign masters both by sea and land; when their 
troops and forts surrounded the entire circuit of Attica; when they 
possessed Euboea, Tanagra, the whole Boeotian district, Megara, 
i£gina, Cleone, and the other islands; while this state had not 
one ship— no, not — one — wall. 

That's truly great! what, think you, 'twas set up 

The Greek and Roman name in such a lustre, 

But doing right, in stem despite of nature ; 

Shutting their ears 'gainst all her little cries. 

When great, august, and godlike justice call'd! 

At Auli»— one pour'd out a daughter's life, 

And gain'd more glory than by all his wars! 

Another slew a sister in just rage ! 

A third, the theme of all succeeding time. 

Gave to the cruel axe, a darling son ! 

Nay, some for virtue have entomb'd themselves. 

As he of Carthage— an immortal name ! 

But there is one — step — left — above them all! 

Above their history, above their fable I 

A wife! — bride! — ^mistress unenjoy'd! — Do that! 

And tread upon the Greek and Roman glory ! 

Or shall I — who was bom I might almost say, but certainly 
brought up in the tent of my father — that most excellent general 1 
•—shall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and not only of tb« 
Alpine nations, but which is greater yet, of the Alps themselves— 
shall I compare myself with this — half — year — captain? a caji- 
tain — before whom, should one place the two armies without their 
ensigns, I am persuaded he would not know to which of them he 
is consul. 

Note, The rule for the intermediate, or ellipti- 
cal member, is superfluous; as it simply refers to a 
M'ord or words, depending on emphatic words, and 
coiisequeu \\y feeble. 

Must we, in your person, crown' the author of the public calami* 
ties, or must we destroy^ him * 
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RHETORICAL PUNCTUATION. 

All that has been said upon this subject is contalDed la 
the following lines: 

In pausing, ever let this rule take place: 
Ne?er to ieparatc words, in any case, 
That are lest separable than those you join } 
And — which imports the same — not to combine 
Such words together as do not rdaie 
So closely as the words you separate. 

I am convinced, that a nice attention to rhetorical punc- 
tuation, has an extremely mischievous tendency, and is 
totally inconsistent with nature. Give the sense of what 
you read — mind is the thing. Pauses are essential only 
where their omission would obscure the sense. The orator, 
who, in the act of delivering himself, is studiously solici- 
tous about parcelling his words, is sure to leave the best 
part of his work undone. He delivers words, not thoughts. 
Deliver thoughts, and words will take care enough of 
themselves. I repeat it — be in earnest. 



We have thus attempted to give a short abstract of the 
principles of Elocution, so far as the inflecting of the voice 
is concerned. And here we beg leave to correct the 
erroneous position, that the inflections are essential to the 
sense. They are no such thing — except, perhaps, in the 
single article of emphasis — and for this palpable reason — 
the English, Scotch, and Irish, use them differently, and 
yet not the smallest ambiguity follows with regard to the 
communication, or the production of thought. The sense 
is a guide to the use of the inflections : that is all. The 
system is nothing more nor less than an analysis — if I may 
use the term — of the manner in which the best speakers in 
London modulate the voice; and, as such, is highly im- 
portant — assisting us to get rid of one source of that 
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peculiarity whicli constitutes provincial speech — a mis- 
application of the inflections. 

We cannot leave this subject, without acknowledging 
the obligations which, in common with every other teacher 
of elocution, we owe to the researches of Mr. Walker. If 
we have improved upon his system, we give him still the 
merit of our corrections. He led us to them — Nay, it is 
but the economy of his system which we have attempted to 
improve. The system remains the same — and most proba- 
bly would have remained unknown, but for the eager spirit 
of inquiry, and indefatigable activity of perseverance, 
which distinguished the labours of its eminently merito- 
rious discoverer 




In the following pieces, the inflections are marked with 
a minuteness which has not been attempted by any pre- 
ceding Compiler; and figures of reference have been in- 
troduced, in order to facilitate tlie improvement of the 
student in his knowledge of the rules — nearly the whole of 
hich are exemplified. 

The Character of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

To air the charms' of beauty' (1,2*), and the utmost' 
elegance' of externar form' (3, 2), Mary' added' those' ac- 
complishments' (2) which render' their impression' irresist- 
ible' (4, 2). Polite', affable', insinuating', sprightly' (1, 6), 
and capable of speaking' and of writing' (5) with equal' ease' 
and dignity' (3, 7). Sudden', however, and violent' (6) in all 
her attachments' (4); because her heart' was warm' and un- 
suspicious' (13). Impatient' of contradiction' (4) ; because' 
she had been accustomed' from her infancy' (8, 2) to be 
treated as a queen (9). No' stranger', on some' (8) occa 
sions (9), to dissimulation' (10,2); which', in that' perfid- 
ious' court' (2) where she received' her education' (2), was 
reckoned' among the necessary' (8) arts of government (9). 
Not' insensible' to flattery' (1), or unconscious^ of that' pleas- 
ure' (2) with which almost every' woman' (2) beholds' the 

• See page xxzvL 
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influence' of her own' beauty* (2, 4). Formed' with the 
qualities' that we love' (1), not' with the talents' that we 
admire' (11,2); she was an agreeable' woman', nithei^ 
than an illustrious' queen' (4, 2). The vivacity' of lier 
spirit' (1,2), not sufficiently' tempered' with sound' judge- 
ment' (12,2); and the warmth' of her heart' (3,2), which 
was not at all' times under the restraint' of discretion' ( 12,2); 
betrayed' her both into errors', and into crimes' (12, 2, 13). 
To say' that she was always' unfortunate' (11,2), will not 
account' for that long' and almost uninterrupted' (8) suc- 
cession (9) of calamities', which befel her (10, 2, 14, IS); 
we must likewise' add', that she was often' imprudent' (4,2). 
Her passion' for Damley' (11, 2) was rash', youthful', and 
excessive' (13); and, though the sudden' transition' to the 
opposite' extreme' (11,2), was the natural' consequence' 
of her' ill-requited' love' (1,2), and of his' ingratitude', 
insolence', and brutality' (3,7); yet neither these' (10), 
nor Both well's' artful' addresses' and important' ser- 
vices' (3, 2), can justify' her attachment' to that' noble* 
man' (4, 2). Even the manners' of the age' (8, 2), licen- 
tious' as they were' (12), are no apology for this' unhappy 
passion (2, 10, 9) ; nor can they induce' us to look' on thai 
tragical' and infamous' scene' which followed' it (2, 11), 
with less' abhorrence' (4,2). Humanity' will draw' a veiP 
over this' part of her character (16,2), which it cannot 
approve' (12); and may' perhaps' prompt' some' (2) to 
impute her actions' to her situation' (2, 16), more' than to 
her disposition' (2, 3); and to lament' the unhappiness' of 
the former' (16), rather than accuse' the perverseness' of 
the latter' (17,2). MaryV sufferings' (3) exceed' (2), 
both' in degree' and duration' (2, 12), those tragical' dis- 
tresses^ which fancy^ has feigned' to excite sorrow' and 
commiseration^ (2, 4); and, while we survey' them (1 1,2), 
we are apt altogether' to forget' (2, 8) her frailties (9), we 
think' of her faults' with less indignation' (2, 16), and 
approve' of our tears\ as if they were shed' for a person' 
who had attained^ much' nearer' to pure virtue' (17,2,5,7). 
" No' man," says Brantome' (12, 2), ever' beheld' her per 
8on^ without admiration' and love' (16,2), or will read' her 
history' >vithout sorrow^ (17, 2). Roberlson, 
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Brethren should dwell together in Harmony* 

Two' brothers', named Timon' and Demetrius\ having 
quarrelled' (11,2) with each other,* Socrates', their com- 
mon friend' (12), was solicitous' to restore' amity' between 
them (4, 2). Meeting, therefore, with Demetrius' (H), he 
thus' accosted' him (4, 2) ; " Is not friendship' the sweetest' 
solace' in adversity', and the greatest' enhancement' of 
the blessings of prosperity' (19, 2)?" " Certainly' it is," 
replied Demetrius (4, 20, 21); " because our sorrows' are 
diminished' (6), and our joys' increased' (17), by sympa- 
thetic participation (9). " Amon8:st whom, then, must we 
look' for a friend (22) ? " said Socrates (21). " Would you 
search among strangers' (19) ? — They cannot be interested' 
about you (10, 20). Amongst your rivals' (19)? — They 
have an interest in opposition' (8, 20) to yours. Amongst 
those who are much older' or younger' (23) than your- 
self? — Their' feelings' and pursuits' (6) will be widely 
different' from yours (4, 20). Are there not, tlien, some' 
circumstances' favourable', and others' essential' (19), to 
the formation of friendship' (9) ? " " Undoubtedly' there 
are (4, 20)," answered Demetrius. " May we not enume- 
rate'," continued Socrates (21), "amongst the circumstances 
favourable' to friendship, long acquaintance', conamon con- 
nexions', similitude of age', and union of interest' (19, 2) ? " 
" 1 acknowledge'," said Demetiius, " the powerful' influence* 
of these' circumstances' (11,2); but they' may subsist', 
and yet' others' be wanting', that are essential' (8, 2) to 
mutual amity (9)." " And what'," said Socrates (21), ** are 
those' essentials' which are wanting' in Timon' (22,2)?" 
"He has forfeited' my esteem' and attachment' (13, 2)," 
answered De.metrius (21). " And has he also' forfeited the 
esteem and attachment of the rest' of mankind (19, 9)? 
Is he devoid of benevolence', generosity', gratitude', and 
other' (19, 24) social affections (26) ? " " Far' be it from 
me'," cried Demetrius (21), to lay so heavy' (lO)-f a 
charge J upon him (9). His conduct to others', is', 1 bt- 

• The propriety of not accenting any word in this phrase is obvious from the 
fact, that the sense is complete without it. 

4- This has evidently the spirit of a negative sentence, and is accordingly infltrted 
as such. 

t The idea represented by tbe word charge^ is impHed in the preceding question. 
I'bat word is consequently uuacoentRd, and follows the inflection of tne woid 
Acuty. 
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Rcve' (12), irreproachable* (4); whence it wounds me the 
more* (8), that he should single* me* out' (24, 2) as the 
object' of his unkindness* (4, 2)/ " Suppose' you have a 
very valuable' horse* (8)," resumed Socrates (20), " gentle' 
under the treatment' of others*, but ungovernable* when 
you' (11, 27) attempt to use him (26); would you not 
endeavour*, by all* means', to conciliate' his affection, and 
to treaf him in the way most likely to render him trac- 
table' (19, 2)?— Or if you have a dog* (8), highly prizeil 
for his fidelity', watchfulness', and care' of your fiocks*; 
who is fond* of your shepherds', and playful* with them; 
and yet snarls* whenever' you' (2) come in his way (26); 
would you attempt to cure' him of his fault (26), by angry 
looks or words, or any other' (19, 2) marks of resent- 
ment (26) ? You would surely pursue an opposite' (19) * 
course with him (26). And is not the friendship of a 
brother' of far' more' worth' (24) than the services' of a 
horse', or the attachment' of a dog' (19, 2) ? Why*, then, 
do you delay to put in practice' Qiose* means' which may 
reconcile' you to Timon* (22, 2) ? " Acquaint* (4) me with 
those means (4)," answered Demetrius (21); " for I am a 
stranger to them (4)." " Answer me a few questions^ (4).* 
said Socrates (21 ). " If you desire* that one of your neigh- 
bours should invite' you to his feast*, when he offers a sac- 
rifice' (11, 2), what course* would you take (22)?* — *' I 
would first* invite' him to mine* (4, 2, 20)." " And how 
would you induce' him to take the charge of your ftflfairs', 
when you are on a journey* (22, 2) ? " — " I should be for- 
ward to do the same' good office (26) to him* (4), in his 
absence. f " "If you be solicitous to remove a preju- 
dice' (11) which he may have received against you, X how 
would you then* (22) behave towards him ? § " — " I should 
endeavour to convince* him, by my looks*, words*, and 
actions' (6), that such* prejudice' was ill'-founded* (4, 2). ** 
** And, if he appeared* inclined* to reconciliation' (11, 2), 
would you reproach' (19) him with the injustice ne had 
done you ? || ** — " No !* answered Demetrius (21); 1 would 
repeat* no* grievances' (10, 2)." " Go'," said Socrates (21) 



* This sentence has, obviously, the force of a question depending on a verb. 

f The phrase, in his absence^ is superfluous— consequently unaccented. 

I llie clause, whiA he may. See. is used expletively — and is therefore unaccented 

i This phrase is implied in the preceding questions. 

R The dause, nith the irvustice, &c. is implied in the word predict. 
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and pareuc* that' conduct^ towards^ your brother' (11)» 
«ihich you would practise to a neighbour* (4). His' (25) 
friendship is of inestimable^ (8) worth (26); and nothing^ 
is more' lovely' in the sight of Heaven' (11,2)^ than for 
brethren' to dwell' together in unity' (4, 2). 

Percical. 
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PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS IN PROSE. 



On Study, 

Studies' serve" for delight', for ornament', and for 
ability". Their chief use for delight', is in privatenesS' 
and retiring"; for ornament", is in discourse'; and for 
ability', is in the judgement" and disposition' of business". 
For expert" men can execute', and perhaps judge" of par- 
ticulars, one" by one'; hut th? general' counsels", and the 
plots", and marshaling' of affairs, come" best' from those' 
that are learned". To spend too" much time' in studies 
is sloth" ; to use' them too much for ornament", is affecta- 
tion' ; to make judgement wholly" by their' rules, is the 
humour' of a scholar". They perfect" nature', and are 
perfected' by experience"; for natural" abilities' are like 
natural plants", that need pruning by stud/; and studies 
themselves" do give forth directions" too much at large', 
except they be bounded" in' by experience". Crafty' men 
contenm" studies, simple" men admire' them, and wise' men 
use" them : for they teach not their own' use, but that is a 
wisdom without" them, and above' them, won' by observa- 
tion". Read' — not to contradict" and refute', not to believe" 
and take for granted', nor to find talk" and discourse' — 
but to weigh' and consider". Some' books are to be tasted" ; 
ojthers", to be swallowed'; and some" few', to be chewed' 
and digested^: that is, some' books are to be read only in 
parts"; others", to be read" — but not curiously' ; and some' 
lew', to be read wholly', and with diligence' and attention*. 
Some books also may be read by deputy", and extracts o( 
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them made by others'; but that should be only in the less 
important arguments^ and the meaner' sort of books ; else 
distilled' books* are like common' distilled' waters' — ^flash/ 
things'. Reading' maketh a full' man; conference', a 
ready' man; and writing', an exact' man. And, therefore, 
if a man write' little, he had need have a present' wit' ; if 
he confer' little, he had need have a good' memory' ; and 
if he read' little, he had need have much' cunning' to seem' 
to know' that he doth not.' Bacon. 



\ 



On the Love of Life, 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our 
desire of living. Those dangers which, in tlie vigour of 
youth, we had learned to despise, assume new terrors as 
we grow old. Our caution increasing as our years increase, 
fear becomes at last the prevailing passion of the mind ; 
and the small remainder of life is taken up in useless 
efforts to keep off our end, oi provide for a continued 
existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which even 
the wise are liable ! If I should judge of that part of life 
which lies before me by that which I have already seen, 
the prospect is hideous. Experience tells me, that my 
past enjoyments have brought no real felicity; and sensa- 
tion assures me, that those I have felt are stronger than 
those which are yet to come. Yet experience and sensa- 
tion in vain persuade : hope, more powerful than either, 
dresses out tne distant prospect in fancied beauty ; some 
happiness, in long perspective, still beckons me to pursue ; 
and, like a losing gamester, every new disappointment 
increases my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence, then, is this increased love of life, which grows 
upon us with our years ? Whence comes it, that we thus 
make greater efforts to preserve our existence, at a period 
when it becomes scarce worth the keeping? Is it that 
Nature, attentive to the preservation of mankind, increases 
our wishes to live, while she lessens our enjoyments • and 
as she robs the senses of every pleasure, equips Imagina- 
tion in the spoils ? Life would be insupportaMe to an old 
man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared death no more 
than when in the vigour of manhood; the numberless 
calamities of decaying nature, and the consciousness oi 
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surviving every pleasure^ would at once induce him, with 
his own hand, to terminate the scene of misery : but hap- 
pily the contempt of death forsakes him at a time when it 
could only be prejudicial ; and life acquires an imaginary 
value, in proportion as its real value is no more. 

Our attachment to every object around us increases, in 
general, from the length of our acquaintance with it. 
" I would not choose," says a French philosopher, " to see 
an old post pulled up, with which I had been long ac- 
quainted." A mind long habituated to a certain set of 
objects, insensibly becomes fond of seeing tliem; visits 
them from habit, and parts from them with reluctance. 
From hence proceeds the avarice of the old in every kind 
of possession — They love the world, and all that it pro- 
duces; they love life, and all its advantages; not because 
It gives them pleasure, but because they have known it 
long. Goldsmith. 



On Crrieving for the Dead, 

We sympathize even with the dead ; and, overlooking 
what is of real importance in their situation, — that awful 
futurity which awaits them, — we are chiefly affected by 
those circumstances which strike our senses, but can have 
no influence upon their happiness. It is misei-abie, we 
think, to be deprived of the light of the sun; to be shut 
out from life and conversation; to be laid in the cold 
grave, a prey to corruption and the reptiles of the earth ; 
to be no more thought of in this world, but to be oblitera- 
ted, in a little time, from the affections, and almost from 
the memory, of tlieir dearest friends and relations. Surely, 
we imagine, we can never feel too much for those who 
have suffered so dreadful a calamity. The tribute of our 
fellow-feeling seems doubly due to them now, when they 
are in danger of being forgot by every body; and, by the 
vain honours which we pay to dieir memory, we endeav- 
our, for our own misery, artificially to keep alive our 
melancholy remembrance of their misfortune. That our 
sympathy can afford them no consolation, seems to be an 
addition to their calamity; and to think that all we can 
do is unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other dis- 
tresses — the reject, the love, and the lamentations of 
friends — can yield no comfort to them, serves only to 
c 
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exasperate our sense of tlieir misery. The happiness of 
the aead, however, most assuredly, is affected by none of 
these circumstauces ; nor is it the thought of these things 
which can ever disturb tlie profound security of their- 
repose. The idea of that dreary and endless melancholy, 
which the fancy naturally ascribes to their condition, 
arises altogether from our joining, to the change which 
has been produced upon them, our own consciousness of 
that change, from our putting ourselves in their situation, 
and from our lodging — if I may be allowed to say so — 
our own living souls in their inanimated bodies, and thence 
conceiving what would be our emotions in this case. It 
is from this very illusion of the imagination, that the fore- 
sight of our own dissolution is so terrible to us, and that 
the idea of these circumstances, which undoubtedly can 
give us no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable 
while we are alive. And from thence arises one of the 
most important principles in human nature — the dread of 
death ; the great poison to the happiness, but the great 
restraint upon the injustice of mankind; which, while it 
afflicts and mortifies the individual, guards and protects 
the society. Dr. Adam Smith. 




On Remorse, 

As the greater and more irreparable the evil that is done« 
the resentment of the sufferer runs naturally the higher; 
so does likewise the sympathetic indignation of the spec- 
tator, as well as the sense of guilt in the agent. Death is 
the greatest evil which one man can inflict upon anotlier, 
and excites the highest degree of resentment in those who 
are immediately connected with the slain. Murder, there- 
fore, is the most atrocious of all crimes which affect indi- 
viduals only, in the sight both of mankind, and of the 
person who has committed it. To be deprived of that 
which we are possessed of, is a greater evil than to be dis- 
appointed of what we have only the expectation. Breach 
of property, therefore, theft and robbery, which take from 
us what we are possessed of, are greater crimes than breach 
of contract, which only disappoints us of what we expected. 
The most sacred laws of justice, therefore — those whose 
violation seems to call loudest for vengeance and punish- 
ment — are the laws which guai*d tlie life and person of our 
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neighbour; the next are those which guanl his property 
and possessions; and last of all come tliose whicn guard 
what are called his personal rights, or what is due to him 
from the promises of others. 

The violator of the more sacred laws of justice, can never 
reflect on the sentiments which mankind must entertain 
with regard to him, without feeling all the agonies of 
shame, and horror, and consternation. When his passion 
is gratified, and he begins coolly to reflect on his past con- 
duct, he can enter into none of the motives which influ* 
enced it. They appear now as detestable to him, as they 
did always to other people. By sympathizing with the 
hatred and abhorrence wliich other men must entertain for 
him, he becomes in some measure the object of his own 
hatred and abhorrence. The situation of the person who 
suffered by his injustice, now calls upon his pity. He is 
grieved at the thought of it ; regrets the unhappy effects of 
his own conduct; and feels, at the same time, that they 
have rendered him the proper object of the resentment and 
indignation of mankind, and of what is the natural conse- 
quence of resentment — ^vengeance and punishment. The 
thought of tliis perpetually haunts him, and fills him with 
terror and amazement. He dares no longer look society 
in the face, but imagines himself as it were rejected, and 
thrown out from the affections of all mankind. He cannot 
hope for the consolation of sympathy, in this his greatest 
and most dreadful distress : the remembrance of his crimes 
has shut out all fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The sentiments which they entertain 
with regard to him, are the very thing which he is most 
afraid of. Everything seems hostile; and he would be 
glad to fly to some inhospitable desert, where he might 
never more behold the face of a human creature, nor read 
in the countenance of mankind the condemnation of his 
crimes. But solitude is still more dreadful than society. 
His own thoughts can present him with nothing but what 
is blacky unfortunate, and disastrous — the melancholy 
forebodmgs of incomprehensible misery and ruin. The 
horror of solitude drives him back to society; and he 
comes again into the presence of mankind, astonished to 
appear before them, loaded witli shame, and distracted with 
kar, in (M^er to supplicate some little protection from the 
countenance of those very judges, who he knows have al- 
ready all unanimously condemned him. Such is the nature 
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of that sentiment, which is properly called remorse; of all 
tlie sentiments which can enter tlie human hreast, the most 
dreadful. It is made up — of shame^ from the sense of the 
impropriety of past conduct; of gnef, for the effects of it; 
of pity, for those who suffer by it, and of the dread and 
tenor of punishment, from the consciousness of the justly- 
provoked resentment of all rational creatures. 

Dr. Adam Smith, 




Discontent, tlie common Lot of all Mankind. 

Sucii is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we are 
always impatient of the present. Attainment is followed 
by neglect, and possession by disgust. — Few moments 
are more pleasing than those in which the mind is con- 
certing measures for a new undertaking. From the first 
hint that wakens the fancy, to the hour of actual execution ; 
all is improvement and progress, triumph and felicity. 
Every hour brings additions to the original scheme, sug- 
gests some new expedient to secure success, or discovers 
consequential advantages not hitherto foreseen. While 
preparations are made and materials accumulated, day 
glides after day through Elysian prospects, and the heart 
dances to the song of hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many content 
themselves with a succession of visionary schemes; and 
wear out their allotted time in the calm amusement of con- 
triving wliat they never attempt or hope to execute. 

Others — not able to feast tneir imagination with pure 
ideas — advance somewhat nearer to the grossness of action, 
with great diligence collect whatever is renuisite to their 
design, and, after a thousand researches ana consultations, 
are snatched away by death, as they stand waiting for a 
proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to find some de- 

3uate solace for every day, I know not whether any con* 
itio'ii could be preferred to that of the man who involves 
himself in his own thoughts, and never suffers experience to 
show him the vanity of speculation : for no sooner are no- 
tions reduced to practice, than tranquillity and confidence 
forsake the breast; every day brings its task, and oft^n 
without bringing abilities to perform it; difficulties embar- 
uncertainty perplexes, opposition retards, censure 
rates, or neglect depresses. We proceed, because 
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we have begun; we complete our design^ Umt the labour 
already spent may not be vain : but, as expectation grad- 
ually dies away, the gay smile of alacrity disappears, we 
are necessitated to implore severer powers, and trust the 
event to patience and constancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort that en* 
ables us to endure it is the prospect of its end : for, tliough 
in every long work there are some joyous intenals of self- 
applause, when the attention is recreated by unexpected 
facility, and the imagination soothed by incidental excel- 
lencies not comprised in the first plan; yet the toil with 
Mhich performance struggles afler idea, is so irksome and 
disgusting, and so frequent is the necessity of resting below 
that perfection which we imagined within our reach ; tliat 
seldom any man obtains more from his endeavours, than a 
painful conviction of his defects, and a continual resuscita- 
tion of desires which he feels himself unable to gratify. 

So certainly are weariness and vexation the concomi- 
tants of our undertakings, that every man, in whatever he 
is engaged, consoles himself with the hope of change. 
He that has made his way by assiduity and vigilance to 
public employment, talks among his friends of no tiling 
but the delight of retirement: he whom the necessity of 
solitary application secludes from the world, listens with 
a beating heart to its distant noises, longs to mingle witli 
living beings, and resolves, when he can regulate his hours 
by his own choice, to take his fill of merriment and diver- 
sion, or to display his abilities on the universal theatre, 
and enjoy the pleasures of distinction and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent or natural, grows dan- 
gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in the 
mind. When we have been much accustomed to consider 
any tiling as capable of giving happiness, it is not easy to 
restrain our ardour; or to forbear some precipitation in our 
advances, and irregularity in our pursuits. He that has 
long cultivated the tree, watched the swelling bud and 
opening blossom, and pleased himself with computing how 
much every sun and shower added to its growth; scarcely 
slays till the fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats 
his own cares by eagerness to reward them. When we 
have diligently laboured for any purpose, we are willing 
to believe that we have attained it; and, because we have 
already done much, too suddenly conclude that no more 
is to be done. 
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All nttmctioii is increased by the approach of tlie at- 
tracting body. We never find ourselves so desirous to 
finish, as in the hitter part of our work; or so impatient of 
dt'hiy, as when we know that delay cannot be long. Part 
of this unseasonable importunity of discontent may be 
justly imputed to languor and weariness — which must 
always oppress us more, as our toil has been longer con- 
tinued: but the greater part usually proceeds from fre- 
<juent contemplation of that ease which we now consider 
as near and certain; and which, when it has once flattered 
our hopes, we cannot sufler to be longer withheld. 

Johnson, 




On the Sublime in Writing, 

It is, generally speaking, among tlie most ancient au- 
thors, that we are to look for the most striking instances 
of the sublime. The early ages of the world, and the rude 
unimproved state of society, are peculiarly favourable to 
the sti'ong emotion of sublimity. The genius of men is 
then much turned to admiration and astonishment. Meet- 
ing with many objects, to them new and strange, their 
imagination Is kept glowing, and their passions are often 
raised to the utmost. They think and express themselves 
boldly, and without restraint In the progress of society, 
the genius and manners of men undergo a change more 
favourable to accuracy, than to strength or sublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modem, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures nfTonl us tlie highest instances of the sublime. The 
(iescriptions of the Deity, in them, are wonderfully noble, 
botli fi-om tlie grandeur of tlie object, and the manner of 
representing it. What an assemblage, for instance, of 
awful and sublime ideas is presented to us, in that passage 
of the XVI 11th Psalm, where an appearance of the Al- 
mighty is described ? " In my distress I called upon the 
Lord; he heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry 
came before him. Then tlie earth shook and trembled; 
the foundations also of the hills were moved, l>ecause he 
was wroUi. He bowed the heavens and came down, and 
darkness was under his feet: and he did ride upon a 
^erub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon tlie wings of the 
He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion 
about him were dark waters, and thick clouds of 
■ky." We see wilJi what propriety and success tlie 
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circumstances of darkness and terror are applied for height- 
ening the sublime. So, also, the prophet Habakkuk, in 
a similar passage : '* He stood, and measured the earth ; 
he beheld, and drove asunder the nations. The everlasting 
mountains were scattered; the perpetual hills did bow. 
His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw thee, and 
they trembled; the overflowing of the water passed by; the 
deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.** 

The noted instance given by Lougiuus from Moses — 
** God said, let there be light; and there was light" — is not 
liable to the censure, which was passed on some of his in- 
stances, of being foreign to the subject. It belongs to the 
true sublime; and the sublimity of it arises from the strong 
conception it gives of an exertion of power, producing its 
effect with the utmost speed and facility. A thought of 
the same kind is magnificently amplified in the following 
passage of Isaiah (chap. xliv. 24, 27, 28) : " Thus saith 
the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the 
womb ; I am the Lord that maketh all things, that stretch- 
eth forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad the 
earth by myself — that saith to the deep. Be dry, and I will 
dry up thy rivers ; that saith of Cyrus, He is my Shepherd, 
and shall perform all my pleasure; even saying to Jeru- 
salem, Thou shalt be built; and to the temple. Thy foun- 
dations shall be laid.** There is a passage in the Psalms, 
which deserves to be mentioned unaer tliis head : " God,** 
says the Psalmist, " stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise 
of their waves, and the tumults of the people.** The joining 
together two s«ch grand objects, as the raging of the wa- 
ters^ and the tumults of the people, between which there 
is such resemblance as to form a very natural association 
in the fancy, and the representing them both as subject, 
at one moment, to the command of God, produces a noble 
effect. • 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, 
has been greieitly admired for sublimity; and he owes much 
of his grandeur to that native and unaffected simplicity, 
which characterizes his manner. His description of hosts 
engaging; the animation, the fire, tlie rapidity, which he 
throws into his battles, present, to every reader of the Iliad, 
frequent instances of sublime writing. His introduction 
of the gods, tends often to heighten, in a striking degree, 
the majesty of his warlike scenes. Hence Longinus bestows 
such high and just conmiendations on that passage, in the 
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XVtli Book of the Iliad, where Neptune, >vhen preparing to 
issue forth into the engagement, is described as shaking 
the mountains with his steps, and driving liis chariot along 
the ocean. Minerva arming herself for fight, in tlie Vtlj 
Book ; and Apollo, in the XVth, leading on tlie Trojans, 
and flashing terror with his aegis on the face of the Greeks; 
are similar instances of gi'eat sublimity, added to the de- 
scription of battles, by the appearance of those celestial 
beings. In the XXth Book, where all the gods take part 
in the engagement, according as they severally favour 
either the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet's genius is 
signally displayed, and the description rises into the most 
awful magnificence. All nature is represented as in com- 
motion; Jupiter thunders in the heavens; Neptune strikes 
the earth with his tiident; the ships, the city, and the 
mountains shake; the earth trembles to its centre; Pluto 
starts from his throne in dread, lest tlie secrets of the 
infernal regions should be laid open to the view of 
mortals. 

The works of Ossian abound with examples of the sub- 
lime. The subjects of which that autlior treats, and the 
manner in which he writes, are particularly favourable to 
it. He possesses all the plain and venerable manner of 
the ancient times. He deals in no s'.iperfiuous or gaudy 
ornaments; but throws forth his images with a rapid con- 
ciseness, which enables them to strike the mind with the 
greatest force. Among poets of more polished times, we 
are to look for the graces of correct writing; for just pro- 
portion of parts, and skilfully-connected narration. In 
the midst of smiling scenery and pleasurable themes, tlic 
gay and beautiful will appear, undoubtedly, to more ad- 
vantage; but amidst the rude scenes of nature and of 
society, such as Ossian describes — amidst rocks, and tor- 
rents, and whirlwinds, and battles — dwells the §ublime; 
and naturally associates itself with the grave and solemn 
spirit which distinguishes the author of Fingal. " As 
autumns dark storms pour from two echoing hills, so 
towards each other approached the heroes. As two dark 
streams from high rocks meet, and mix, and roar on the 
plain; loud, rough, and dark — in battle, met Lochlin and 
Innis-fail. Chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man 
with man. Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets 
are cleft on high; blood bursts, and smokes around. As 
the troubled noise of the ocean, when roll the waves oo 
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high ; as the last peal of the thunder of heaven ; such it 
the noise of battle. As roll a thousand waves to the 
rock« so Swaran s host came on ; as meets a rock a thou- 
sand waves> so Innis-fail met Swaran. Death raises all 
his v6ices around^ and mixes with tlie sound of shields. 
The field echoes from wing to wing, as a hundred ham- 
mers that fall by turns on the red son of the furnace. A a 
a hundred winds on Morven^ as the streams of a hundred 
hills^ as clouds fiy successive over the heavens^ or as the 
dark ocean assaults the shore of the desert — so roaring, 
so vast, so terrible, the armies mixed on Lena's echoing 
heath. The groan of the people spread over the hills. 
It was like the thunder of night, when the clouds burst on 
Cona, and a thousand ghosts shriek at once on tlie hol- 
low wind.'* Never were images of more awful sublimity 
employed to heighten the terror of battle. Blair. 



Reflections in Westminster Abbey. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very oAen walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the gloominess of 
the pla<;e, and the use to which it is applied, with the so- 
lenmity of the building, and the condition of the people 
who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melan- 
choly, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable 
I yesterday passed the whole aflemoon in the church-yard, 
the cloisters, and the chur.ch; amusing myself with the 
tomb-stones and inscriptions that I met with in those sev- 
eral regions of the dead. Most of them recorded nothing 
else of the buried person, but that he was bom upon one 
day, and died upon anoUier — the whole histoi-y of his life 
being comprehended in those two circumstances, that are 
common to all mankind. I could not but look upon tliese 
registers of existence^ — ^whether brass or marble — as a kind 
of satire upon the depailed persons ; who had left no other 
memorial of them, but that they were born, and tliat they 
died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave; and saw in every shovel -full of 
it that was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull — in- 
termixed with a kind of a fresh mouldering earth, that some 
time or other had a place in the composition of a human 
oody. Upon this, I began to consider with myself what 
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innumerable multitudes of people lay confused together, 
under the pavement of that ancient cathedral ; — ^how men 
tnd women, friends and enemies, priests and soldiers, 
monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongst one an- 
other, and blended togetlier in the same common mass; — 
how beauty, strength, and youtli; with old age, weakness, 
and deformity, lay undistinguished in the same promis- 
cuous heap of matter ! 

I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal tlioughts in timorous minds, and 
gloomy imaginations: but, for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; 
and can therefore take a view of Nature in her deep and 
solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her most gay 
and delightful ones. By this means I can improve myself 
with objects which others consider with terror. When I look 
upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies 
in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out: when I meet with the grief 
of parents upon a tomb-stoue, my heart melts with com- 
passion ; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, 
1 consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow: When I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contest 
and disputes — 1 reflect, with sorrow and astonishment, on 
the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind : 
When I read the several dates of the tombs — of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago — I con- 
sicler that great day when we shall all of us be contempo- 
ries, and make our appearance together ! Addison. 




Virtue, Mans Highest Interest. 

1 FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion. — Where am 
I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit? Is it exactly ac- 
commodated, in every instance, to my convenience ? Is 
there no excess of cold, none of heat, to oflend me ? Am 
I never annoyed by animals, either of my own kind, or a 
different? Is every thing subservient to me, as though I 
had ordered all myself? — No — nothing like it — tiie farthest 
fix>m it possible. The world appears not, then, originally 
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made for the private convenience of me alone? — It does 
not. — But is it not possible so to accommodate it, by my 
o'.vn particular industry? — If to accommodate man and 
beasts heaven and earth — if this be beyond me — it is not 
|>ossibIe. — What consequence then follows ? or can tliere 
be any other than this ? — If I seek an interest of my own, 
detached from that of others, I seek an interest which is 
chimerical, and can never have existence. 

How, tlien, must I deteimine ? Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am a fool for staying here: 'tis a smoky 
house, and the sooner out of it the better. But why no 
interest ? Can I be contented with none, but one separate 
and detached? Is a social interest, joined with others, 
such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, tlie 
beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are enough to 
convince me that the thing is somewhere at least possible; 
how, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of man? 
Admit it; and what follows ? If so, then honour and jus> 
tice are my interest; then tjie whole train of moral virtues 
are my interest: without some portion of which, not even 
thieves can maintain society. 

But farther still — I stop not here— I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass 
from my own stock, *my own neighbourhood, my own na- 
tion, to the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout 
the earth — Am I not related to them all, by the mutual 
aids of commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and 
letters, by that common nature of which we all partici- 
pate? 

Again — I must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not re- 
lated, in this view, to the very eairth itself? to the distant 
sun, from whose beams I derive vigour ? to that stu 
course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by which 
the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this 
order once confounded, I could not probably survive a 
moment; so abisolutely do I depend on this common gen- 
eral welfare. What, then, have I to do, but to enlarge vir- 
tue into piety ? Not only honour and justice, and what I 
owe to man, is my interest; but gratitude also, acquies- 
cence, resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this great 
polity, and its greater Governor — our common Parent ! 

Harns, 
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Tlie Monk. 

A POOR INIoiik of llie order of St. Francis, came into the 
room to beg something for his convent. The moment I 
cast my eyes upon him, I was determined not to give him 
a single sous; and accordingly I put my puree into my 
pocket — buttoned it up — set myself a little more upon my 
centre, and advanced up gravely to him. There was some* 
thing, I fear, Ibrbidding in my look: I have his figure this 
moment before my eyes, and think there was tliat in it 
which deserved better. 

The monk, as 1 judged from the break in his tonsure — 
a few scattered white hairs upon his temples being all that 
remained of it — might be about seventy; but from his eyes, 
and that sort of fire ^hich was in tliem — which seemed 
more tempered by courtesy than years — could be no more 
than sixty. Truth might lie between — He was certainly 
sixty-five; and the general air of his countenance — not- 
withstanding sometliing seemed to have been planting 
wrinkles in it before tlieir time — agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often painted 
— mild, pale — penetrating; free from all common-place 
ideas of I'at-contented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth — It looked forwards; but looked — as if it looked 
at sometliing beyond this world. How one of his order 
came by it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk's 
shoulders, best knows : but it would have suited a Bramin ; 
and had I met it upon tlie plains of Indostan, I had rev- 
erenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes; 
one might put it into the hands of any one to design; for 
it was neither elegant nor otlierwise, but as character and 
expression made it so. It was a thin, spare form, some- 
thing above the common size — if it lost not the distinction 
by a bend fon^ards in the figure — but it was the attitude 
of entreaty ; and, as it now stands present in my imagina- 
tion, it gained more than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
still; and laying his left hand upon his breast — a slender 
white staflf with which he journeyed being in his right — 
when I had got close up to him, he introduced himself 
with the little story of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of his order — and did it witli so simple a grace — 
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and such an air of deprecation was tlicie in the whole cast 
of his look and figure — I was bewitched not to have been 
struck with it 

— A better reason was, I had predetermined not to give 
him a single sous. 

*Tis very true, said I — ^replying to a cast upwards with 
his eyes, with which he had concluded his address^'tis 
very true ; and Heaven be their resource who have no other 
than the charity of the world ; the stock of which, I fear, 
is no way sufficient for the many ^reat claims which are 
hourly made upon it 

As I pronounced the words " ^r^a/ c/a/m*,** he gave a 
slight glance with his eyes downwards upon the sleeve of 
his tunic — I felt the full force of the appeal. I acknow- 
ledge it, said I ; a coarse habit, and that but once in three 
years, with meagre diet — are no great matters: but the 
true point of pity is, as they can be earned in the world 
with so little industry, that your order should wish to pro- 
cure them by pressing upon a fund which is the property 
of tlie lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm. The cap- 
tive who lies down counting over and over again the days of 
his affliction, languishes also for his share of it; and had 
you been of the order of mercy, instead of the order of St. 
Francis, poor as I am— -continued I, pointing at my port- 
manteau — full cheerfully should it have been opened to 
you for the ransom of the unfortunate. The monk made me 
a bow — But, resumed I, the unfbrtunate of our own country 
surely have ihe first right; and I have left thousands in 
distress upon the English shore. The monk gave a cor- 
dial wave with his head — as much as to say, "No doubt 
there is misei'y enough in every corner of the world, as 

well as witliin our convent." But we distinguish, said 

I — laying my hand upon tlie sleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal — ^we distinguish, my good father, betwixt 
those who wish only to eat the bread of their own labour; 
and those who eat the bread of other people's, and have 
no other plan in life, but to get through it in sloth and 
ignorance, for the love of God — 

The poor Franciscan made no reply. A hectic of a 
moment passed across his cheek, but could not tarry. 
Nature seemed to have done with her resentments in him : 
he showed none — but letting his staff fall within his arms, 
he pressed both his hands with resignation upon his breast 
— ^and retired. 
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My heart smote me the moment he shut the door — 
" Pshaw !" said I, with an air of carelessness, three several 
times. — But it would not do! Every ungracious syllable 
I had uttered crowded back into my imagination. I re- 
flected I had no right over the poor Franciscan, but to 
deny him; and that the punishment of that was enough 
to the disappointed, without the addition of unkind lan- 
guage — 1 considered his gray hairs — his courteous figure 
seemed to re-enter; and gently ask me what injury he 
had done me, and why I could use him thus ? — I would 
have given twenty livres for an advocate — " 1 have behaved 
very ill,** said I within myself; "but I have only just set 
out on my travels, and shall learn better manners as I get 
along.** Sterne. 



i 



On Military Glory, 

" You will grant me, however,** interposed Tiberius, 
" that there are refined and sensible delights, in their na- 
ture proper for the gratification of a monarch, which are 
always sure to give rational enjoyment, without the dan- 
ger of disgustiirg by repetition ?'* — ** As for instance ?** says 
Belisarius. — "Ine love of glory, for instance,** replied tlie 
young man. — " But what sort of glory?" — " Why, of all 
the various classes of glory, renown in arms must hold the 
foremost place.'* — "Very well; that is your position : and 
do you think the pleasure that springs from conquest has 
a sincere and lasting charm in it? Alas! when millions 
are stretched in mangled heaps upon the field of battle, 
can the mind in that situation taste of joy ? I can make 
no allowance for those who have met danger in all its 
shapes: They may be permitted to congratulate themselves, 
that they have escaped with their lives ;. but, in the case of 
a king born with sensibility of heart, die day that spills a 
deluge of human blood, and bids the tears of natural af- 
fection flow in rivers round the land ; that cannot be a day 
of true enjoyment. I have more than once traversed over 
a field of battle; I would have been glad to have seen a 
Nero in my place : the tears of humanity must have burst 
from him. I know there are princes who take the pleasure 
of a campaign, as they do that of hunting ; and who send 
forth their people to the fray, as tht?y let slip their dogs: 
but the rage of conquest is like the unrelenting temper of 
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ayarice, which torments itself^ and is to the last iisatiable. 
A province has been invaded, it has been subdued it lies* 
contiguous to anotlier not yet attempted. Desire begins 
to kindle, invasion happens after invasion, ambition irri- 
tates itself to new project?; till at length comes a reverse 
of Ibrtune, which exceeds, in the mortification it brings, all 
the pride and joy of former victories. But, to give things 
every flattering appearance, let us suppose a train of un- 
interrupted success: yet, even in that case, the conqueror 
pushes forward, like another Alexander, to the limits of 
the world, and then, like him, re-measures back his course ; 
fatigued with triumphs, a burden to himself and mankind, 
at a loss what to do with the immense tracts which he has 
depopulated, and melancholy with the reflection, that an 
acre of his conquests would suffice to maintain him, and a 
little pit-hole to hide his remains from tlie world. In my 
youth I saw the sepulchre of Cyrus; a stone bore this in- 
scription : * / am Cyrus , he who subdued the Persian empire. 
Friend, whoever thou art, or wherever thy native country, 
envy me not the scanty space that covers my clay-cold ashes,' 
" Alas!" said I, tummg aside from the mournful epitaph, 
" is it worth while to be a conqueror !" 

Tiberius interrupted him with astonishment : " Can these 
be the sentiments of Belisarius!'* — " Yes, young man, thus 
thinks Belisarius : he is able to decide upon Uie subject. 
Of all the plagues which the pride of man has engendered, 
the rage of conquest is the most destructive.** 

MarmonteL 



Liberty and Slavery, 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery ! still thou 
art a bitter draught; and though tliousands, in all ages, 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter 
on that account. It is thou. Liberty! thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess! whom all, in public or in private, wor- 
ship; whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till Na- 
ture herself shall change. No tint of words can spot thy 
snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy sceptre into iron. 
With thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain 
is happier than his monarch; from whose court thou art 
exiled. Gracious Heaven ! grant me but health, thou great 
bestower of it ! and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion ! and shower down thy mitres, If it seem ^c>o^ 
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unlo thy divine Providence, upon those heads which are 
aching for them ! 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table; 
and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to 
myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a right frame 
tor it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures, bom to no inheritance but slavery; but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did 
but distract me — I took a single captive; and having first 
shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expecta- 
tion and confinement; and felt what kind of sickness of 
the heart it is which arises from hop-* deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish. In thirty 
years, the western breeze had not once fanned his blood — 
he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor had 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. 
His children — but here my heart began to bleed — and I 
was forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground, upon a little straw in 
the farthest comer of his dungeon, which was alternately 
his chair and bed. A little kalendar of small sticks was 
laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal days 
and nights he had passed there. He had one of these 
little sticks in his hand; and, with a rusty nail, he was 
etching another day of misery, to add to the heap. As 1 
darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless 
eye towards the door — then cast it down — shook his head 
— and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his 
chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little 
stick upon the bundle — He gave a deep sigh — I saw the 
iron enter into his soul. — I burst into tears. — I could not 
sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. Sterne. 



Reyno and Alpin, 

Reyno, The wind and rain are over; calm is the noon of 
day. The clouds are divided in heaven; over the green 
hill, flies the inconstant sun ; red, through the stony vale, 
comes down the stream of the hill. — Sweet are thy mur- 
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murs, O stream ! but more sweet is the voice I hear. — It 
is the voice of Alpin^ the son of song, mourning for the 
dead. — Bent is his head of age, and red his tearftil eye. — 
Alpin, thou son of song, why alone on the silent hillP 
Why complainest thou as a blast in the wood — as a wave 
on the lonely shore P 

Alpin. My tears, O Reyno! are for the dead — my voice 
for tne inhabitants of the grave. Tall tliou art on the 
hill ; fair among the sons of the plain — But thou shalt fall 
like Morar; and the mourner shall sit on tliy tomb. The 
hills shall know thee no more, tliy bow shall lie in the hall 
unstrung. 

Thou wert swifl, O Morar ! as a roo on the hill-^terrible 

as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the storm — thy 

sword, in battle, as lightning in the field. Thy voice 

was like a stream afler rain — like thunder on distant hills. 

Many fell by thy arm — ^they were consumed in the 

flames of tliy wrath. But when tliou didst return from 
war, how peaceful was thy brow ! Thy face was like the 
sun afler rain — like the moon in the silence of night-— calm 
as the breast of the lake, when the loud wind is hushed into 

repose. Narrow is thy dwelling now-^ark the place 

of thine abode. With three steps I compass thy grave, O 
thou who wast so great before! Four stones, with their 
heads of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A tree, with 
scarce a leaf — long grass whistling in the wind — ^mark, to 
the hunter s eye, the grave of the mighty .Morar ! — Morar I 
thou art low indeed : thou hast no mother to mourn thee ; 
no maid with her tears of love: dead is she that brought 
thee forth; fallen is the daughter of Morglan. — Who, on 
his staff, is this P who this, whose head is white with age. 
whose eyes are galled with tears, who quakes at every step ? 

It is thy father, O Morar! the father of no son, but 

thee. Weep, thou father of Morar ! weep ; but thy son 

heareth thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead — low their 
pillow of dust. No more shall he hear thy voice — no more 

awake at thy call. When shall it be mom in the grave, 

to bid the slumberer awake P — Farewell ! thou bravest of 
men: thou conqueror in the field: but tlie field shall see 
thee no more ; nor the gloomy wood be lightened with the 

splendour of thy steel. Thou hast left no «on — ^but the 

song shall preserve thy name. Ossian, 
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Story of the Siege of Calais, 

Edward III. after the battle x)f Cressy, laid siege to 
Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impregnable a 
manner, that all the efforts of France proved ineffectual to 
raise the siege, or throw succours into the city. The citi- 
zens, under Count Vienne, tlieir gallant governor, made an 
admirable defence. France had now put the sickle into her 
second harvest, since Edward, with his victorious army, sat 
down before the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent 
on the issue. At length, famine did more for Edward than 
arms. After suffering unheard-of calamities, they resolved 
to attempt the enemy's camp. They boldly sallied forth; 
tlie English joined battle ; and, after a long and desperate 
engagement. Count Vienne was taken prisoner, and the 
citizens who survived the slaughter retired within their 
gates. The command devolving upon Eustace St. Pierre, 
a man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue, he offered to 
capitulate with Edward, provided he permitted them to de- 
part with life and liberty. Edward, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of cruelty, consented to spare the bulk of the plebeians, 
provided they delivered up to him six of their principal 
citizens with halters about their necks, as victims of due 
atonement for that spirit of rebellion ^ith which they had 
inflamed the vulgar. When his messenger. Sir Waller 
Mauny, delivered the terms, consternation and pale dis- 
may were impressed on every countenance. To a long 
and dead silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded, till 
Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, thus 
addressed the assembly: — "My friends, we are brought 
to great straits this day. We must either yield to the 
terms of our cruel and ensnaring conqueror, or give up 
our tender infants, our wives, and daughters, to the bloody 
and brutal lusts of the violating soldiers. Is tliere any 
expedient left, whereby we may avoid tlie guilt and infamy 
of delivering up those who have suffered every misery 
with you, on the one hand, or the desolation and honor 
of a sacked city, on the other? There is, my friends; 
there is one expedient left ! — a gracious, an excellent, a 
godlike expedient left! Is there any here to whom virtue 
is dearer than life ? Let him offer himself ftn oblation for 
the safety of his people ! He shall not fail of a blessed 
approbation from that Power who offered up his only Son 
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for the salvation of mankind." — He spoke; — but a univer- 
sal silence ensued. Each man looked around (or the ex- 
ample of that virtue and magnanimity which all wished to 
approve in tliemselves, though they wanted tlie resolution. 
At length St Pierre resumed : " I doubt not but tliere are 
many here as ready, nay, more zealous of this martyrdom 
than I can be; though the station to which I am raised 
by the captivity of Lord Vienne, imparts a right to be the 
first in giving my life for your sakes. I give it freely; I 
give it cheerfully. Who comes next?" — " Your son," ex- 
claimed a youth not yet come to maturity. — "Ah I my 
cWld!" cried St. Pieire; "I am tlien twice sacrificed. — 
But no; I have ratlier begotten thee a second time. Thy 
years are few, but full, mv son. The victim of virtue has 
reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortality ! Who 
next, my friends? This is the hour of heroes." — " Your 
kinsman," cried John de Aire. — " Your kinsman," crietl 
James Wissant. — " Your kinsman," cried Peter Wissant. 
— " Ah !" exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, 
"why was not I a citizen of Calais?" The sixth victim 
was still wanting, but was ouir.kly supplied by lot, from 
numbers who were now emulous of so ennobling an exam- 
ple. The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir Wal- 
ter. He took the six prisoners into his custody; then 
ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge to his 
attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, with their 
families, through the camp i>f the English. Before they 
departed, however, they desired permission lo take the 
last adieu of their deliverers. What a parting! what 
a scene ! they crowded with their wives and children about 
St Pierre and his fellow-prisoners. They embraced; they 
clung around; they fell prostrate before them: they 
groaned; they wept aloud; and the joint clamour of their 
mourning passed the gates of the city, and was heard 
throughout tlie English camp. 

The English, by tliis time, were apprized of what passed 
within Calais. They heard the voice of lamentation, and 
their souls were touched with compassion. Each of the 
soldiers prepai'ed a portion of his own victuals, to welcome 
and entei-tain the half-famished inhabitants; and they 
loaded them with as much as their present weakness was 
able to bear, in order to supply them with sustenance by 
tlie way. At length, St. Pierre and his fellow-victim 
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appeared, under the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. 
All the tents of the English were instantly emptied. The 
•okiiers poured from all parts, and arranged themselves ob 
each side, to behold, to contemplate, to admire, this little 
band of patriots, as tliey passed. They bowed to them on 
ail sides; they murmured their applause of that virtue 
which they could not but revere, even in enemies; and 
they regarded Uiose ropes, which they had voluntarily as- 
sumed about their necks, as ensigns of greater 3ignity than 
that of the British garter. As soon as tJiey had reached 
the presence, " Mauny," says the monarch, " are these the 
principal inhabitants of Calais ?'* — *' They are," says Man- 
ny : " they are not only the jirincipal men of Calais, they 
are the principal men of France, my Lord, if virtue has 
any share in the act of ennobling." — " Were they delivered 
peaceably ?" says Edward: "Was there no resistance, no 
commotion among tlie people ?" — " Not in the least, my 
]x)rd: the people would all have perished, rather than 
have delivered the least of these to your Majesty. They 
are self-delivered, self-devoted ; and come to offer up their 
inestimable heads as an ample equivalent for the ransom 
of thousands." Edward was secretly piqued at this reply 
of Sir Walter; but he knew the privilege of a British sub- 
ject, and suppressed his resentment. " Experience," says 
he, " has ever shown, that lenity only serves to invite peo- 
ple to new crimes. Severity, at times, is indis])ensab]y 
necessary to compel subjects to submission by punishment 
and example. — Go," he cried to an officer, "lead tliese 
men to execution." 

At tiiis instant, a sound of triumj»h was heard through- 
out the camp. The Queen had just arrived with a power- 
ful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Alauny 
flew to receive lier Majesty, and briefly informed her of 
the particulars resj)ecting the six victims. 

As soon ns she had been welcomed by Edward and his 
court, she desired a private audience — " My Lord," said 
she, " the question 1 am to enter upon, is not touching the 
lives of a few mechanics — it respects the honour of the 
English nation; it respects the glory of my Edward, my 
' jisband, my king. You think you have sentenced six of 
enemies to death. No, my Lord, they have sentenced 
Ives; and their execution would be the execution 
own orders, not the orders of Edward. The stage 
they would suffer, would be to them a stage of 
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honour ; but a stage of shame to Eilwanl — a reproach to 
his conquests — an indelible disgrace to his name. Let us 
ratlier disappoint these haughty burghers, \\ho wish to in- 
vest themselves with elory at our expense. We cannot 
wholly deprive tliem oi the merit of a sacrifice so nobly 
intended; but we may cut them short of their desires. In 
the place of that death by which their glory would be con- 
summate^ let us biiry them under giUs; let us put tliem to 
confusion with applauses. We shall tJiereby defeat them 
of that popular opinion which never fails to attend tliose 
who suffer in the cause of virtue."—" I am convinced : you 
have prevailed. Be i* so," replied Edward: " prevent the 
execution: have them instantly before us." They came: 
when the Queen, with an aspect and accents diffusing 
sweetness, thus bespoke them : — " Natives of France, and 
inhabitants of Calais, ye have put us to a vast expense of 
blood and treasure, in the recovery of our just antl natural 
inheritance; but you have acted up to the best of an er- 
roneous judgment, and we admire and honour in you tlla^ 
valour and virtue, by which we are so long kept out of our 
rightful possessions. You noble burghers! you excellent 
citizens ! though you were tenfold the enemies of our per- 
son and our throne, we can feel nothing, on our part, save 
respect and affection for you. You have been sufficiently 
tested. We loose your chains; we snatch you from the 
scaffold; and we thank you for that lesson of humiliation 
which you teach us, when you show us, that excellence is 
not of blood, of title, or station ; that virtue gives a dignity 
superior to that of kings; and that those whom the Al- 
mighty informs with sentiments like yours, are justly and 
eminently raised above all human distinctions. You are 
now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your countrymen— 
to all those whose lives apd liberties you have so nobly re- 
deemed — provided you refuse not tlie tokens of our esteem. 
Yet we would rather bind you to ourselves by every endear- 
ing obligation; and, for this purpose, we offer to you your 
choice of the gifts and honours that Edward has to be- 
stow. Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, we 
wish that England were entitled to call you her sons." — 
"Ah, my country!" exclaimed Pierre; "it h now that [ 
tremble for you. Edward only wins our cities; but Phil- 
ippa conquers our hearts." Fool of Quality, 
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On Living to Ones- Self, 

What I mean by living to ones-self, is living in the 
world, as in it, not of it: it is as if no one knew there was 
such a person, and you wished no one to know it: it is to 
be a silent spectator of the mighty scene of tilings, not au 
object of attention or curiosity in it; to take a thoughtful, 
anxious interest in what is passing in the world, but not 
to feel the slightest inclination to make or meddle with it. 
It is such a life as a pure spirit might be supposed to lead, 
and such an interest as it might take in the afl'airs of men 
—calm, contemplative, passive, distant, touched with pity 
for their sorrows, smiling at their follies without bitterness, 
sharing their affections, but not troubled by their passions, 
not seeking their notice, nor once dreamed of by them. 
He who lives wisely to himself and to his own heart, looks 
at the busy world through the loop-holes of retreat, and 
does not want to mingle in the fray. " He hears the tu- 
mult, and is still." He is not able to mend it, nor willing 
to mar it. He sees enough in the universe to interest him, 
Mithout putting himself ibi-Manl to try what he can do to 
fix tlie eyes of the universe upon him. Vain the attempt! 
He reads the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches tlie 
return of the seasons-the falling leaves of autumn, the 
perfumed breath of spring — starts with delight at the note 
of a thrush in a copse near him, sits by the fire, listens to 
the moaning of the wind, pores upon a book, or discourses 
tlie freezing hours away, or melts down hours to minutes in 
pleasing tliought. All this i^hile, he is taken up with other 
things, forgetting himself. He relishes an authors style, 
without thinking of turning author. He is fond of looking 
at a print from an old picture in the room, without teasing 
himself to copy it. He does not fret himself to death with 
trying to be what he is not, or to do what he cannot. He 
hardly knows what he is capable of, and is not in the least 
concerned, whether he shall ever make a figure in the world. 
He feels the truth of the lines — 

" The man whose eye is ever on himself, 
Doth look on one, the least of nature^.s works: 
One who might move the wise man to that scorn 
Which wisdom holds unlawful ever." 

He looks out of himself at the wide extended prospect of 
nature, and takes an interest beyond his narrow preten- 
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sions ill general humanity. He is free as air, and inde- 
pendent as the wind. Wo be to him when he first begins 
to think what others say of him. While a man is con- 
nected with himself and his own resources, all is well 
When he undertakes to play a part on the stage, and to 
persuade the woild to tliink more about him than they do 
about themselves; he is got into a track where he will find 
nothing but briars and thorns, vexation and disappoint* 
ment. HazlUL 



Comal and Galvina, 

"Mournful is thy tale, son of tlie car,** said Carril of 
other times. — " It sends my soul back to the ages of old, 
and to the days of other years. — ^Often have I heard of 
Comal, who slew the friend he loved; yet victory attended 
his steel ; and the battle was consumed in his presence. 

*' Comal W21S tlie son of Albion; the chief of an hundred 
liills. — His deer drank of a tliousand streams. — A thou- 
sand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. — His face 
was the mildness of youth. — His hand the death of heroes. 
— One was his love, and fair was she ! the daughter of 
mighty Conloch. — She appeared like a sun-beam among 
women. — Her hair was like the wing of the raven. — Her 
dogs were taught to the chase. — Her bow-string sounded 
on the winds of the forest. — Her soul was fixed on Comal. 
— ^Ofteu met their eyes of love. — Their course in the chase 
was one — Happy were their words in secret.— But Gor- 
mal loved the maid, the dark chief of the gloomy Ardven. 
— ^He watched her lone steps in the heath; the foe of 
unhappy Comal ! 

** One day, tired of the chase, when the mist had con- 
cealed their friends, Comal and the daughter of Conloch 
met, in the cave of Konan. — It was the wonted haunt of 
Comal. — Its sides were hung with his arms. — A hundred 
shields of thongs were there ; a hundred helms of sounding 
steel.— * Best here,' he said, * my love, Galvina; thou light 
of the cave of Ronan ! — A deer appears on Mora's brow. — 
I go ; but I will soon return.' — * I fear,' she said, * dark 
Gormal my foe ; he haunts the cave of Ronan ! — I will rest 
among the arms ; but soon return, my love.' 

" He went to the deer of Mora. — The daughter of 
Conloch would try his love. — She clothed her white sides 
with his armour, and strode from the cave of Ronan ! — He 
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thought it was his foe. — His heart beat high. — His colour 
changed, and darkness dimmed his eyes. — He drew the 
bow. — The arrow flew. — Galvina fell in blood ! — He ran 
with wildness in his steps, and called the daughter of 
Conloch. — No answer in the lonely rock. — 'Where art 
thou, O my love?* He saw, at length, her heaving heait 
beating around the feathered aiTOw. — ' O Conloch's daugh- 
ter, is it thou ?* He sunk upon her breast. — 

" The hunters found the hapless pair. — He afterwards 
walked the hill — but many and silent were his steps round 
the dark dwelling of his love. — The fleet of the ocean came. 
— He fought; the strangers fled. — He searched for death 
along the field. — But who could slay the mighty Comal ! 
—He threw away his dark-brown shield. — An arrow found 
his manly breast. — He sleeps with his loved Galvina, at 
the noise of the sounding surge ! — Their green tombs are 
seen by tlie mariner, when he bounds o'er the waves ol 
the north." Ossian. 



On the i^Mi/mt. 

Besides the figure, supplied by the history of Israel, and 
by the law ; there is another set of images often employed 
in the Psalms, to describe tlie blessings of redemption. 
These are borrowed from the natural world, the manner 
of its original production, and the operations continually 
carried on in it. The visible works of God are formed to 
lead us, under the direction of his word, to a knowledge 
of those which are invisible ; they give us ideas, by ana- 
logy, of a new creation rising gradually, like the old one, 
out of darkness and deformity, until at length it arrives at 
tlie perfection of glory and beauty : so that while we praise 
the Lord for all the wonders of his power, wisdom^ and 
love, displayed in a system which is to wax old and perish, 
we may therein contemplate, as in a glass, those new 
heavens, and that new earth, of whose duration there shall 
be no end *. The sun, that fountain of life, and heart 
of the world, that bright leader of the armies of heaven, 
enthroned in gloiious majesty; the moon shining with a 




Read nature; nature is a friend to truth; 
Nature in Christian, preaches to mankind ; 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed. 
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lustre borrowed from his beams; the stars glittering by 
night in the clear firmament; the air giving breath to all 
things that live and move ; the interchanges of light and 
darkness ; the course of the year, and the sweet yicissitude 
of seasons; the rain and the dew descending from above, 
and the fruitfulness of the earth caused by them ; the bow 
bent by the hands of the Most High, which comoasseth 
the heavens about with a glorious circle ; the awful voice 
of thunder, and the piercing power of lightning; the in- 
stincts of animals, and the qualities of vegetables and 
minerals; the great and wide sea, with its unnumbered 
inhabitants — all these are ready to instruct us in the mys- 
teries of faith, and the duties of morality. 



" They speak their Maker as they can, 
Bat want and ask the tongae of man. 



» 



The advantages of Messiah's reign are represented in 
some of the Psalms, under images of this kind. We be* 
hold a renovation of all things ; and the world, as it were, 
new created, breaks forth into singing. The earth is 
clothed with sudden verdure and fertility : the field is joy- 
ful, and all that is in it; the trees of the wood rejoice he- 
lore the Lord ; the floods clap their hands in concert, and 
ocean fills up the mighty chorus, to celebrate the advent 
of the great King. Horne, 



Anningait and Ajut, 

In one of the large caves to which the families of Green- 
land retire together, to pass the cold months, and which 
may be termed their villages or cities; a youth and maid, 
who came from difierent parts of the country, were so much 
distinguished for their beauty, that they were called by 
the rest of the inhabitants Anningait and Ajut, from a 
supposed resemblance to their ancestors of the same names, 
who had been transformed of old into the sun and moon. 

Anningait, for some time, heard the praises of Ajut with 
little emotion ; but, at last, by fr^uent interviews, became 
sensible of her charms, and first made a discovery of his 
afifection, by inviting her, with her parent, to a feast, where 
he placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut seemed 
not much delighted by this gallantry ; yet, however, from 
that time, was observed rarely to appear, but in a vest 
made of the skin of a white deer; she used frequently to 
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renew the black dye upon her hands and forehead, to 
adorn her sleeves with co]*al shells, and to braid her hair 
with great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious disposition 
of her ornaments, had such an effect upon Anningait, that 
he could no longer be restrained from a declaration of his 
love. He therefore composed a poem in her praise, in 
w'Jiich, among other heroic and tender sentiments, he pro- 
tested, that " she was beautiful as the vernal willow, and 
fragrant as thyme upon the mountains; that her fingers 
were white as the teeth of the morse, and her smile grate- 
ful as the dissolution of the ice; that he would pursue 
her, though she should pass the snows of the midland 
cliffs, or seekjshelter in the caves of the eastern cannibals; 
that he would tear her from the embraces of the genius of 
the rocks, snatch her from the paws of Amarock, and res- 
cue her from the ravin of Hafgufa." He concluded with 
a wish, that " whoever should attempt to hinder his union 
with Ajut, might be buried without his bow; and that, in 
the land of souls, his scull might serve for no other use 
than to catch the droppings of the starry lamps." 

This ode being universally applauded, it was expected 
that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour and accom- 
plishments; but Ajut, with the natural haughtiness of 
beauty, expected all the forms of courtship; and before 
she would confess herself conquered, the sun returned, the 
ice broke, and the season of labour called all to their em- 
ployments. 

Anningait and Ajut, for a time, always went out in tlie 
same boat, and divided whatever was caught. Anningait, 
in the sight of his mistress, lost no opportunity of signal- 
izing his courage: he attacked the sea-horses on the ice; 
pursued the seals into tlie water; and leapt upon the back 
of the whale, while he was yet struggling with the remains 
of life. Nor was his diligence less to accumulate all that 
could be necessary to make winter comfortable : he dried 
the roe of fishes, and the flesh of seals; he entrapped deer 
and foxes, and dressed their skins to adorn his uride; he 
feasted her with eggs fiom the rocks, and strewed her tent 
with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a distant 
part of the coast, before Anningait had completed his 
btore; he therefore entreated Ajut, that she would at last 
grant him her hand, and accompany him to that part of 
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iLe country whither he was now summoned by necessity. 
Ajut tliouglit him not yet entitled to such condescension; 
but proposed^ as a trial of his constancy, tliat he shoujtl 
return, at the end of summer, to the cavern where their 
acquaintance commenced, and there expect the reward of 
his assiduities. " O virgin, beautiful as the sun shining 
on the water, consider/' said Anningait, " what thou hast 
required. How easily may my return be precluded by a 
sudden frost, or unexpected fogs ! then must the night be 
passed without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in those 
fabled countries, which lying strangers so wantonly de- 
scribe; where the whole year is divided into short days 
and nights; where the same habitation serves for summer 
and winter; where they raise houses in rows above tlie 
ground, dwell together firom year to year, with flocks of 
tame animals grazing in the fields about them ; can travel 
at any time from one place to another, through ways 
enclosed with trees, or over walls raised upon the inland 
waters; and direct their course through wide countries, by 
the sight of green hills, or scattered buildings. Even in 
summer, we Irave no means of crossing the mountains, 
whose snows are never dissolved; nor can remove to any 
distant residence, but in our boats coasting the bays. 
Consider, Ajut; a few summer-days, and a few winU^r- 
nights, and the life of man is at an end. Night is the 
time of ease and festivity, of revels and gaiety ; but wlmt 
will be the flaming lamp, the delicious seal, or the soft oil, 
without the smiles of Ajut?" 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain; the maid con- 
tinued inexorable, and they parted with ardent promiseA 
to meet again before the night of winter. 



Anningait, however discomposed by the dilatory coy- 
ness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no tokens of amorous 
respect; and therefore presented her, at his departure, 
with the skins of seven white fawns, of five swans, an(l 
eleven seals ; with three marble lamps) ten vessels of seal- 
oil, and a large kettle of brass, which he had purchased 
from a ship, at the price of half a whale, and two horus of 
sea-unicorns. 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness of her lover, 
or so much overpowered by his magnificence, that she fol- 
lowed him to the sea-side; and, when she saw him enter 
the boat^ wished aloud, that he miglit return with pleutj 
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of skins and oil ; that neither the mermaids might snatch 
him into the deeps> nor the spirits of tlie rocks confine him 
in their caverns. 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing vessel; 
and then returning to her hut, silent and dejected, laid 
aside, from that hour, her white deer-skin, suffered her 
hair to spread unbraided on her shoulders, and forbore to 
mix ii* the dances of the maidens. She endeavoured lo 
divert her thoughts, by continual application to feminir.e 
employments; gathered moss for the winter lamps, and 
dried grass to line tlie boots of Anningait. Of the skins 
\>hich he had bestowed upon her, she made a fishing-coat, 
a small boat, and tent, all of exquisite manufacture; and, 
while she was thus busied, solaced her labours with a song, 
in which she prayed, " that her lover might have hands 
stronger than the paws of tlie bear, and feet swifter tlian 
the feet of the rein-deer; that his dart might never err, 
and that his boat might never leak ; that he might never 
stumble on the ice, nor faint in the water; tliat the seal 
might rush upon his harpoon, and tlie wounded whale 
might dash tlie waves in vain." 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders transport 
their families, are always rowed by women; for a man will 
not debase himself by work, which requires neither skill 
nor courage. Anningait was therefore exposed by idleness 
to the ravages of passion. He went thrice to the stern of 
the boat, with an intent to leap into tlie water, and swim 
back to his mistress; but, recollecting the misery which 
they must endure in the winter, without oil for the lamp, 
or skins for the bed, he resolved to employ the weeks of 
absence in provision for a night of plenty and felicity. 
He then composed his emotions as he could, and expressed, 
in wild numbers. and uncouth images, his hopes, his sor- 
rows, and his fears. " O life !'* says he, " frail and uncer- 
tain! where shall wretched man find thy resemblance, but 
in ice floating on the ocean? It towers on high, it spar- 
kles from afar; while the storms drive, and the waters beat 
it, the sun melts it above, and the rocks shatter it below. 
What art thou, deceitful pleasure! but a sudden bla/e 
streaming from the north, which plays a moment on the 
eye, mocks the traveller with the hopes of light, and then 
vanishes for ever? What, love, art thou but a whirlpool, 
which we approach without knowledge of our danger; 
drawn on by imperceptible degr^^es, till we have lost all 
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po\Tcr of resistance and escape P Till I fixed my eyes od 
the g^ces of Ajut, while I had not yet called her U> the 
banquet^ I was careless as the sleeping morse, [ was merry 
as the singers in the stars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon 
thy graces ? why, my fair, did I call tliee to the banquet ? 
Yet, be faithful, my love, remember Anningait, and meet 
my return with the smile of virginity. 1 will chase tlie 
deer, I will subdue the whale, resistless as the frost of 
darkness, and unwearied as the summer-sun. In a few 
weeks I shall return prosperous and wealthy ! Then shall 
the roefish and the porpoise feast thy kindred ; the fox and 
hare shall cover tliy couch; the tough hide of the seal 
shall shelter thee from cold; and the fat of the whale illu- 
minate thy dwelling.** 

Anningait, having with these sentiments consoled his 
grief, and animated his industry, found that they had now 
coasted the headland, and saw the whales s)K)uting at a 
distance. He therefore placed himself in his fishing-boat, 
called his associates to their several employments, plied 
his oar and harpoon with incredible courage and dexterity ; 
and, by dividing his time between the chase and fishery, 
suspended the miseries of absence and suspicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her neglected 
dress, happened, as she was drying some skins in tlie sun, 
to catch the eye of Norngsuk, on his return from hunting. 
Nomgsuk was of birth truly illustrious. His mother had 
died in child-birth; and his father, the most expert fisher 
of Greenland, had perished by too close pursuit of tlie 
whale. His dignity was equalled by his riches. He was 
master of four men*s and two women's boats, had ninetv 
tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and hve and twenty 
seals buried in the snow, against the season of darkness. 
When he saw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw 
over her the skin of a deer that he had taken, and soon 
after presented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refused 
his gifts, and determined to admit no lover in the place of 
Anningait. 

Nomgsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to stratagem- 
He knew that Ajut would consult a diviner, concerning the 
fate of her lover, and the felicity of her future life. He 
therefore applied himself to the most celebrated in that part 
of the country ; and, by a present of two seals and a marble 
kettle, obtained a promise, that, when Ajut should consult 
bim, be would declare that her lover was in the land of 
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souls. Ajul, ill a short lime, brought him a coat made by 
herself, and inquired what events were to befall her, wiUi 
assurances of a much larger reward at the return of An- 
ningait, if the prediction should (latter her desires. The 
diviner knew the wav to riches, and foretold that Annin- 
gait, having already caught two wliales, would soon return 
home, with a large boat laden with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep secret; and 
Norngsuk, depending upon his artifice, renewed his ad- 
dresses with greater confidence; but, finding his suit still 
unsuccessful, applied himself to her parents with gills and 
promises. The wealth of Greenland is too powerful for 
tlie virtue of a Greenlander : they forgot the meiit and the 
presents of Anningait, and decreed Ajut to the embraces 
of Norngsuk. She entreated ; slie remonstrated ; she wept, 
and raved; but, finding riches irresistible, fled away into 
the uplands, and lived in a cave uj)on such berries as she 
could gatlier, and the birds or hares which she had the 
fortune to ensnare ; taking care, at an hour when she waa 
not likely to be found, to view the sea every day, that her 
lover might not miss her at his return. 

At last she saw the great boat in which Anningait had 
departed, stealing slow and heavy laden along the coasr. 
She ran, with all tlie impatience of afifection, to catch her 
lover in her arms, and relate her constancy and suflferings. 
When the company reached the land, they in- 
formed her, lliat Anningait, after the fishery was ended, 
being unable to support the slow passage of the vessel of 
carriage, had set out before them in his fishing-boat; and 
they expected, at tlieir arrival, to have found him on 
shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about to fly 
into the hills, without knowing why, though she was now in 
the hands of her parents, who forced her back to their own 
hut, and endeavoured to comfort her: but, when at last 
they retired to rest, Ajut went down to the beach, where, 
finding a fishing-boat, she entered it without hesitation; 
and, telling those who wondered at her rashness, that she 
was going in search of Anningait, rowed away with great 
swiftness, and was seen no more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various fictions 
nnd conjectures. Some are of opinion, tliat they were 
changed into stars; others imagine, that Anningait was 
seized in his passage bj the genius of the rocks, and tliat 
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Ajut was transformed into a mermaid, and still continues 
to seek her lover in the deserts of the sea. But tlie gen- 
eral persuasion is, that tliey are both in that part of the 
land of souls, where the sun never sets, where oil is always 
fresh, and provisions always warm. The virgins sometimes 
throw a thimble and a neeiUe into the bay, from wliich tlie 
hapless maid departed; and, when a Greenlander would 
praise any couple for virtuous affection, he declares that 
they love like Anningait and Ajut. Johnson. 



On the Pleasure of Painting, 

To give one instance more, and then I will have done 
with tliis rambling discourse. One of my first attempts 
was a picture of my father, who was then in a green old 
age, with strong-marked features, and scarred with the 
small -pox. I drew it with a broad light crossing:: the face, 
looking down, with spectacles on, reading. The book 
was Shaftesbury's Characteristics, in a fine old binding, 
with Gribelin s etchings. My father would as lieve it had 
been any other book ; but for him to read was to be con- 
tent—was " riches fineless.** The sketch promised well ; 
and I set to work to finish it, determined to spare no time 
nor pains. My father was willing to sit as long as I 
pleased; for there is a natural desire in the mind of man 
to sit for one's picture, to be the object of continued atten- 
tion, to have ones likeness multiplied: and, besides his 
satisfaction in the picture, he had some pride in tlie artist 
— ^though he would rather I should have written a sermon, 
than painted like Rembrandt or like Raphael. Those 
winter-days, with the gleams of sunshine coming through 
the chapel windows, and cheered by the notes of the robin- 
redbreast in our garden — that *' ever in the haunch of win- 
ter sings'* — as my aflernoon's work drew to a close, were 
among the happiest of my life. When I gave the effect 
I intended to any part of the picture for which I had ])re- 
pared my colours, when I imitated the roughness of the 
skin by a lucky stroke of the pencil, when I hit the clear 
pearly tone of a vein, when I gave the ruddy complexion 
of health — the blood circulating under the broad shadows 
of one side of the face — I thought my fortune made ; or 
rather, it was already more than made, in my fancying 
that I might one day be able to say with Corregvo, ** \ «XiO 
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nm a painter!" It was' an idle thought, a boys conceit; 
but it did not make me less happy at the time. I used 
regularly to set my work in the chair, to look at it through 
tlie long evenings ; and many a time did I return to take 
leave of it, before I could go to bed at night. I remember 
sending it with a throbbing heart to the exhibition, and 
seeing it hung up there by the side of one of the Honour- 
able Mr. Skeffington (now Sir George). There was noth- 
ing in common between them, but that they were the 
porti'aits of two very good-natured men. I think, but am 
not sure, that I finished tliis portrait (or another after- 
wards) on the same day tliat the news of the battle of Aus- 
terlitz Ccame. I walked out in the afternoon, and, as 1 
returned, saw tlie evening-star set over a poor man s cot- 
tage, with other thouglits and feelings than I shall ever 
have again. Oh, for tlie revolution of the great Platonic 
year, tliat those times might come over again ! I could 
sleep out the tliree hundred and sixty-five thousand inter- 
vening years very contentedly! — The picture is left; the 
(able, the chair, the window where I learned to construe 
Livy, the chapel where my father preached, remain where 
they were; but he himself is gone to rest, full of years, of 
faitii, of hope, and charity! UazlitL 
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Damon and Pythias, 

When Damon was sentenced by Dionysius of Syracuse 
to die on a certain day, he begged permission, in tlie in- 
terim, to retire to his own country, to set the affairs of his 
disconsolate family in order. This the king intended per- 
emptorily to refuse, by granting it, as he conceived, on the 
impossible condition of his procuring some one to remain 
as hostage for his return, under equal forfeiture of lile. 
Pythias heard the conditions, and did not wait for an ap- 
lication upon the part of Damon. He instantly offered 
imself as security for his friend ; which being accepted, 
Damon was immediately set at liberty. The king and all 
the courtiers were astonished at this action ; and, therefore, 
Mlien the day of execution drew near, his majesty had tlie 
curiosity to visit Pythias^ in his confinement. After some 
conversation on the subject of friendship, in which tlie king 
delivered it as his opinion, tliat self-interest was the sole 
mover of human actions; as for virtue, friendship, bene- 
volonce. love of one's country, and the like, he looked 
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apou them as terms inrented by tlie wise, to keep in awe 
and impose upon the weak — " My lord/' said Pythias, with 
a firm voice and noble aspect, " I would it were possible 
that I might suffer a thousand deaths, rather than my 
friend should fail in any article of his honour. He cannot 
fail therein, my lord. I am as confident of his virtua, as 
I am of my own existence. But I pray, I beseech the 
gods, to preserve the life and integrity of my Damon to- 
gether. Oppose him, ye winds ! prevent the eagerness and 
impatience of his honourable endeavours, and suffer him not 
to arrive, till, by my death, I shall have redeemed a life a 
thousand times of more consequence, of more value, than 
my own; more estimable to his lovely wife, to his precrous 
little innocents, to his friends, to his country. O leave me 
not to die the worst of deaths in my Damon !" Dionysius 
was awed and confounded by the dignity of these senti- 
ments, and by the manner in which they were uttered: he 
felt his heart struck by a slight sense of invading truth; 
but it served rather to perplex than undeceive him. 

The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought forth, and 
walked amidst the guards with a serious, but satisfied air, 
to the place of execution. Dionysius was already there; 
he was exalted. on a moving throne, that was drawn by six 
white horses, and sat pensive, and attentive to the prisoner. 
Pythias came; he vaulted lightly on the scaffold, and, be- 
holding for some time the apparatus of death, he turned 
with a placid countenance, and addressed the spectators: 
" My prayers are heard," he cried, " the gods are propi- 
tious ! YoA know, my friends, that the winds have been 
contrary till yesterday. Damon could not come; he could 
not conquer impossibilities; he will be here to-morrow, and 
the blood which is shed to-day shall have ransomed the 
life of my friend. O could I erase from your bosom every 
doubt, every mean suspicion, of the honour of the man for 
whom I am about to suffer, I should go to my death, even 
as I would to my bridal. Be it sufficient, in the mean 
time, that my friend will be found noble; that his truth is 
unimpeachable; that he will speedily prove it; that he is 
now on his way, hurrying on, accusing himself, the adverse 
elements, and the gods : but I hasten to prevent his speed. 
Executioner, do your office." As he pronounced the last 
words, a buzz began to rise among the remotest of the peo- 
ple — a distant voice was heard — the crowd caught the 
words, and, " stop, stop the execution," was repeated by the 

B 
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whole assembly. A man came at full speed — the tlirong 
gave way to his approach : lie was mounted on a steed of 
foam : m an instant, he w as ofThis horse, on the scaffold, and 
held Pythias straitly embraced. " You are safe," he cried* 
" you are safe. My friend, my beloved friend, the gods be 
praised, you are safe ! I now have nothing but death to 
suffer, and am delivered from the anguish of those re- 
proaches which I gave myself, for having endangered a 
life so much dearer than my own." Pale, cold, and half- 
speechless, in the arms of his Damon, Pythias replied, 
in broken accents — " Fatal haste ! — Cruel impatience !— 
What envious powers have wrought impossibilities in your 
favour? — But I will not be wholly disappointed. — Since 1 
cannot die to save, I will not survive you." Dionysius 
heard, beheld, and considered all with astonishment. His 
heart was touched ; he wept; and, leaving his tlirone, he 
ascended the scaffold. " Live, live, ye incomparable pair !" 
he cried, " ye have borne unquestionable testimony to tlie 
existence of virtue! and that virtue equally evinces the 
existence of a God to reward it Live happy, live re- 
nowned : and, oh ! form me by your precepts, as ye have 
invited me by your example, to be worthy the participa- 
tion of so sacred a friendship." Fool of Quality. 



^ 



On the Abvse of Genius t with reference to the Works 

of Lord Byron, 

I HAVE endeavoured to show, that the intrinsic value of 
genius is a secondary consideration, compared with the 
use its which it is applied ; that genius ought to be esti- 
mated chiefly by the character of the subject uiK)n which 
it is employed, or of the cause which it advocates — con- 
sidering it, in fact, as a mere instrument, a weapon, a 
sword, which may be used in a good cause, or in a bad 
one ; may be w ielded by a patriot, or a highwayman ; may 
give protection to the dearest interests of society, or may 
threaten those interests with the irruption of pride, and 
profligacy, and folly — of all the vices which compose the 
curse and degradation of our species. I am the more dis- 
posed to dwell a little upon this subject, because I am 
persuaded that it is not sufficiently attended to — nay, that 
in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, it is not attended 
to at all ! That works of imagination are perused, for Uie 
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gake of the wit which they display; which wit uot ouiy 
reconciles us to, but endears to us, opinions, and feelings, 
and habits, at war with wisdom and morality*— to say no- 
thing of religion. In short, that we admire the polish, 
the temper, and shape of the swonl, and the dexterity with 
which it is wielded; though it is the property of a lunatic, 
or of a bravo; though it is brandished in the face of wis- 
dom and virtue ; and, at every wheel, threatens to inflict 
a wound, that will disfigure some feature, or lop some 
member; or, with masterly adroitness, aims a deatli -thrust 
at the heart! I would deprive genius of the worship that 
is paid to it, for its own sake. Instead of allowing it to 
dictate to the world, I would have the world dictate to it 
— dictate to it, so far as the vital interests of society are 
affected. I know it is the opinion of many, that tlie moral 
of mere poetry is of little avail ; that we are charmed by its 
melody and wit, and uninjured by its levity and profane- 
ness; and hence, many a diing has been allowed in poetry, 
which would have been scouted, deprecated, reviled, had 
it appeared in prose: as if vice and folly were less per- 
nicious, for being introduced to us with an elegant and 
insinuating address ; or, as if the graceful folds and polished 
scales of a serpent, were an antidote against the venom of 
its sting. 

There is not a more prolific source of human error, tiian 
that railing at the world, which obtrudes itself so fre- 
quently upon our attention, in the perusing of Lord Byron's 
poems — ^tnat sickness of disgust, which begins its indecent 
neavings, whensoever the idea of the species forces itself 
upon him. The species is not perfect; but it retains too 
much of the image of its Maker, preserves too many evi- 
dences of the modelling of the hand that fashioned it, is 
too near to the hovering providence of its disregarded, but 
still cherishing Author, to excuse, far less to call for, or jus- 
tify, desertion, or disclaiming, or revilings, upon the pait 
of any one of its members. I know not a more pitiable 
object, than the man, who, standing upon the pigmy emi- 
nence of his own self-importance, looks round upon tlie 
species, with an eye that never throws a beam of satisfac- 
tion on the prospect, but visits with a scowl, whatsoever 
it lights upon. The world is not that reprobate world, 
that it should be cut off from the visitation of charity; 
that it should be represented, as having no alternative, 
but to infiJct or bear. Life is not one continued sceu«^ of 
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wresdin^ with onr feOowm. Mankind are not for ever 
grappling one another br the throat. There is sack a 
thin^ as tht i^raap of firxendship, as the oiBtstietched hand 
of beneToi«ice, as an interchan^ of s;Dod oi&ces, as a 
mingling, a crowding, a straining together, tor the relief, 
or the benefit of onr species^ The moral he dins incul- 
cates, is one of the most baneW tendency. The principle 
of 9eif4oTe— implanted in us for the best, bat capable of 
being ^arexttd to the worst of purposes — by a 6Ual abase, 
too often disposes as to indulge in this sweeping deprecia- 
tion of the species, founded upon some Mlacious iciea of 
superior raiue in ourselves; with which imaginary excel- 
I^ice we conceive die world to be at war. A greats' source 
of error cannot exist. We are at once deprived of the 
surest prop of virtae^-distrust of onr own pretenaons, and 
compound, as it were, with our fellows, for an interchange 
of thwartings and jostlings; or else, withdrawing from ill 
intercourse with them, commune with rocks, and trees, 
and rivers; fty from, the aioral region of sublimity and 
beauty, to the deaf, voiceless, sightless, heartless depart- 
ment of the merely physical one. Knourfes. 




Htarleys Deatfu 

" Theke are some remendjrances," said Harfey, ** which 
rise involuntarily on my heart, and make me almost wish 
to live* I have been blessed with a few friends, who re- 
deem my opinion of mankind. I recollect, with the tender- 
est emotion^ the scenes of pleasure I have passed among 
them — but we shall meet again, my friend, never to be 
separaterl. There are some feelings which perhaps are too 
tender to be suffered by the world. The world, in gen- 
eral, is selfish, interested, and unthinking; and throws the 
imputation of romance, or melancholy, on every temper 
more susceptible than its own. I cannot but think, in those 
regions which I contemplate, if there is any thing of mor- 
tality left about us, that these feelings will subsist; — they 
fire called — perhaps they are — weaknesses, here; — but 
fli^re may be some better modifications of them in heaven^ 
uliic-b may deserve the name of virtues." He sighed, as 
he spoke these last words. He had scarcely finished them, 
when the door opened, and his aunt appeared, leading in 
MlM Walton. ^ My dear/ said she^ " here is Miss Wal- 
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ton, who has been so kind as to come and inquire for you 
herself." I could perceive a transient glow upon his face. 
He rose from his seat — *' If to know Miss Walton's good- 
ness," said he," be a title to deserve it, I have some claim." 
She begged him to resume his seat, and placed herself on 
the sofa beside him. 1 took my leave. His aunt accom- 
panied me to the door. He was lefl with Miss Walton alone. 
She inquired anxiously after his health. " I believe," said 
he, *' from the accounts which my physicians unwillingly 
give me, that they have no great hopes of my recovery." — 
She started, as he spoke; but, recollecting herself imme- 
diately, endeavoured to flatter him into a belief that his 
apprehensions were groundless. " I know," said he, " that it 
is usual with persons at my time of life, to have these hopes 
which your kindness suggests; but I would not^vish to he 
deceived. To meet death as becomes a man, is a privi- 
lege bestowed on few : I would endeavour to make it mine : 
— nor do I think, that I can ever be better prepared for it 
than now; — 'tis that chiefly which determines the fitness 
of its approach." " Those sentiments," answered Miss 
Walton, ** are just; but your good sense, Mr. Harley, will 
own, that life has its proper value. — As the province of 
virtue, life is ennobled ; as such, it is to be desired. — To 
virtue has the Supreme Director of all things assigned 
rewards enough, even here, to fix its attachments." 

The subject began to overpower her. — Harley lifted up 
his eyes from the ground — " There are," said he, " in a low 
voice — ** there are attachments. Miss Walton." — His glance 
met her s — they both betrayed a confusion, and were both 
instantly >nthdrawn. — He paused some moments — " I 
am," he said, " in such a state as calls for sincerity; let 
that alone excuse it — ^it is, perhaps, the last time we shall 
ever meet I feel something particularly solemn in the 
acknowledgment; yet my heart swells to make it, awed as 
it is by a sense of my presumption, — by a sense of your 
perfections." — He paused again — " Let it not offend you," 
ne resumed, " to know their power over one so unworthy. 
My heart will, I believe, soon cease to beat, even with that 
feeling which it shall lose the latest — To love Miss Walton 
could not be a crime. — If to declare it is one, the expiation 
will be made." Her tears were now flowing without con- 
troul. — " Let me entreat you," said she, " to have better 
hopes — let not life be so indiflferent to you ; if my wishes 
can put any value upon it — I will not pretend to misun- 
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derstand you — I know your wortli — I have long known it 
— I have esteemed it — what would you have me say? — 
I have loved it, as it deserved!*' He seized her hand: — 
a languid colour reddened his cheek — a smile brightened 
faintly in his eye. As he gazed on her, it grew dim, it 
fixed, it closed — he sighed, and fell back on his seat — 
Miss Walton screamed at the s'ght — his aunt and the ser- 
vants rushed into the room — they found them lying mo- 
tionless together. — His physician happened to call at that 
instant — every art was tried to recover them — with Miss 
Walton tliey succeeded — but Harley was gone for ever! 

Mackenzie, 



Advantages of uniting Gentleness of Manners, unth 

Firmness of Mind, 

I MENTIONED to you, some time ago, a sentence which 
1 would most earnestly wish you always to retain in your 
thoughts, and observe in your conduct; it is, suamter in 
modo, for titer in re, I do not know any one rule so un- 
exceptionably useful and necessary in every part of life. 

The suaviter in modo, alone, would degenerate and sink 
into a mean, timid complaisance, and passiveness, if not 
supported and dignified by the fortiter in re; which would 
ulso run into impetuosity and brutality, if not tempered 
and soflened by the suaviter in modo: however, they ai*e 
seldom united. The warm, choleric man, with strong ani- 
mal spirits, despises the suaviter i?i modo, and thinks to 
carry all before him by the fortiter in re. He may, pos- 
sibly, by great accident, now and then succeed, when he 
has only weak and timid people to deal with; but his gen- 
eral fate will be, to shock, offend, be hated, and fail. On 
llie other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to gain all 
his ends by the suamter in modo only : h6 becomes all 
things to all men ; he seems to have no opinion of his own, 
and servilely adopts the present opinion of the present 
person; he insinuates himself only into the esteem of fools, 
but is soon detected, and surely despised by every body 
else. The wise man — who differs as much from tlie cun- 
ning, as from the choleric man — alone joins the suaviter 
in modo with the fortiter in re. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to command, 
your commands, delivered suaviter in modo, will be will- 
ingly, cheerfully, and — consequently — well obeyed: where- 
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as, if giYen only fori iter, that is, brutally, they will rather, 
as Tacitus says, be interpreted, than executed. For my 
own part^ if I bade my footman bring me a glass of wine, 
in a rough, insulting manner; I should expect, that, in 
obeying me, he would contrive to spill some of it upon me : 
and, I am sure, I should desei-ve it. A cool, steady reso- 
lution should show, that, where you have a right to com- 
mand, you will be obeyed ; but, at the same time, a gen- 
tleness in the manner of enforcing tliat obedience, should 
make it a cheerful one, and soften, as much as possible, 
the mortifying consciousness of inferiority. If you are to 
ask a favour, or even to solicit your due, you must do it 
tttomter in modo, or you will give those, who have a mind 
to refuse you eitlier, a pretence to do it, by resenting the 
manner; but, on the other hand, you must, by a steady 
perseverance, and decent tenaciousness, show the fortiter 
in re. In short, this precept is the only way I know in 
the world, of being loved, without being despised; and 
feared, without being hated. It constitutes that dignity 
of character, which every wise man must endeavour to 
establish. 

If, therefore, you find, that you have a hastiness in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet sal- 
lies, or rough expressions, to either your superiors, your 
equals, or your inferioiB; watch it narrowly, check it care- 
fully, and call the suaviter in modo to your assistance : at 
(he first impulse of passion, be silent, till you can be soft, 
liabour even to get the command of your countenance so 
well, tliat those emotions may not be read in it — a most 
unspeakable advantage in business! On the other hand, 
let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, no weak de- 
sire of pleasing, on your part; no wheedling, coaxing, nor 
flattery, on other people's ; make you recede one jot from 
any point, that reason and prudence have bid you pursue : 
but, return to the charge, persist, persevere; and you will 
find most things attainable, that are possible. A yield- 
ing, timid meekness, is always abused and insulted, by the 
unjust and the unfeeling ; but, meekness, when sustained 
by the fortiter in re, is always respected, commonly suc- 
cessful. In your friendships and connections, as well as 
in your enmities, this rule is particularly useful — let your 
firmness and vigour preserve and invite attachments to 
you ; but, at the same time, let your manner prevent the 
enemies of your friends and dependants from becoming 
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yours : let your enemies be disarmed by tlie gentleness of 
your manner; but^ let them feel, at the same time, the 
steadiness of your just resentment; for, there is a great 
difference between bearing malice — which is always un- 
generous — and a resolute self-defence — which is always 
prudent and justifiable. 

1 conclude with this observation, That gentleness of 
manners, with firmness of mind, is a short, but full, de- 
scription of human perfection, on this side of religious and 
moral duties. Chesterfield, 



The Elders Death-bed. 

" Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee in thy in- 
fancy, and me in my old age; but, Jamie, forget not thou 
thy father, nor thy mother; for that, thou knowest and 
feelest, is the commandment of God.*' 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He had 
gradually stolen closer and closer unto the loving old man ; 
and now was lying, worn out with sorrow, drenched and 
dissolved in tears, in his grandfather's bosom. His mother 
had sunk down on her knees, and hid her face with her 
hand. " Oh ! if my husband knew but of this — ^he would 
never, never. desert his dying father!" And I now knew, 
that the Elder was praying on his death-bed for a dis- 
obedient and wicked son. 

At this affecting time, the Minister took the Family- 
Bible on his knees, and said, " Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God, part of the fifteenth psalm;" and he 
read, with a tremulous and broken voice, those beautiful 
vei'ses, 

" Within thy tabernacle, Lord, 
Who shall abide with thee? 
And in thy high and holy hill, 
Who shall a dweller be? — 

" The man that walketh uprightly 

And worketh righteousness, 

And as he thinketh in his heart, 

So doth he truth express." 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, and 
a tall, fine-looking man entered, but with a lowering and 
dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, in misery, and 
remorse. Agitated, confounded, and awe-struck by the 
melancholy and dirge-like music, he sat down on a chair, 
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and looked with a ghastly face t«»wards his fathers bed. 
When the psalm ceased^ the Elder said^ with a solemn 
voice, "My son — thou art come in time to receive thy 
father s blessing. May tlie remembrance of what will hap- 
pen in this room, before the morning again shine over the 
nazel-glen, win thee from the error of thy ways ! Thou 
art here to witness the mercy of thy God and thy Saviour^ 
whom thou hast forgotten." 

The Minister looked, if not with a stem, yet with an 
upbraiding countenance, on the young man, who had not 
recovered his speech, and said, " William ! for three years 
past your shadow has not darkened the door of the house 
of God. They who fear not the thunder, may tremble at 
the still small voice — Now is the hour for repentance — 
tliat your fathers spirit may carry up to Heaven tidings 
of a contrite soul saved from the company of sinners!** 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to the bed- 
side, and at last found voice to say, " Father — I am not 
without the affections of nature— and I hun'ied home the 
moment I heard that the minister had been seen riding 
towards our house. 1 hope that you will yet recover; and, 
if I have ever made you unliaopy, I ask your forgiveness 
— for, though I may not think as you do on matters of 
religion, I have a human heart. Father ! I may have been 
unkind, but I am not cruel. I ask your forgiveness." 

*' Come near to me, William ; kneel down by the bed- 
side, and let my hand feel the head of my beloved son — for 
blindness is coming fast upon me. Thou wert my first- 
bom, and thou art my only living son. All thy brothers 
and sisters are lying in the church-yard, beside her whose 
sweet face thine own, William, did once so much resemble. 
Long wert thou the joy, the pride of my soul, — ay, too 
much the pride! for there was not in all the parish such 
a man, such a son, as my own William. If thy heart has 
since been changed, God may inspire it again with right 
thoughts. I have sorely wept for thee — ay, William 
when there was none near me — even as David wept for 
Absalom — for thee, my son, my son !" 

A long deep groan was the only reply; but the whole 
body of the kneeling man was convulsed; and it was easy 
to see his sufferings, his contrition, his remorse, and his 
despair. The Pastor said, with a sterner voice, and aus- 
terer countenance than were natural to him, " Know you 
whose hand is now lying on your rebellious head? But 
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what signifies the word father to him who has denied €rod, 
the FaUier of us all ?" " Oh ! press him not too hardly/ 
said his weeping wife, coming fonvard from a dark comer 
of the room, where she tried to conceal herself in grief, 
fear, and shame. " Spare, oh ! spare my husband — He 
/as ever been kind to me ;" and, with that, she knelt down 
beside him, with her long soft white arms mournfully, 
and affectionately laid across his neck. " Go thou, like- 
wise, my sweet little Jamie," said the Elder, " go even out 
of my bosom, and kneel down beside thy father and thy 
mother, so that 1 may bless you all at once, and with one 
yearning prayer.*' The child did as the solemn voice com- 
manded, and knelt down somewhat timidly by his father's 
side; nor did the unhappy man decline encircling with his 
arm, the child too much neglected, but still dear to him 
as his own blood, in spite of the deadening and debasing 
influence of infidelity. 

" Put the word of God into the hands of my son, and let 
liim read aloud to his dying father, the 25di, 26th, and 
27th verses of the elevendi chapter of the gospel according 
to St. John." The Pastor went up to the kneelers, and, with 
a voice of pity, condolence, and pardon, said, " There was 
a time when none, William, could read the Scriptures bet- 
ter than couldst thou— can it be that the son oi my fnend 
hath forgotten the lessons of his youth ? " He had not for- 
gotten them — There was no need for the repentant sinner 
to lift up his eyes from the bed-side. The sacred stream 
of the gospel had worn a channel in his heart, and the 
waters were again flowing. With a choked voice he said, 
" Jesus said unto her, 1 am the resurrection and the life: 
And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die. 
Believest thou this? She said unto him. Yea, Lord: I 
believe thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world." 

" That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dying man, 
triumphantly ; " nor, William, hast thou an unbeliever's 
heart. Say that thou believest in what thou hast now 
read, and thy father i^iill die happy ! " "I do believe; and 
as thou forgivest me, so may 1 be forgiven by my Father 
who is in heaven." The Elder seemed like a man sud- 
denly inspired with a new life. His faded eyes kindled— 
his pale cheeks glowed — his palsied hand seemed to wax 
strong — and his voice was clear as that of manhood in it^ 
prime. " Into th)* hands, God! I commit my spirit; 
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and^ so saying, he gently sunk back on his ]>i11ow; and I 
thought I heard a sigh. — There was then a long deep si* 
lence; and the father, the motlier, and the child, rose from 
their knees. The eyes of us all were turned towards tlie 
white placid face of the figure now stretched in everlasting 
rest; and, without lamentations — save the silent lamenta- 
tions of the resigned soul — we stood around the Death- 
bed OF THE Elder. Wilson. 



On Lord Byron s Lines upon the Field of Waterloo. 

Here is the very cunning of the poet — one train of ideas 
excited to prepare you for receiving, in its full force, the 
shock of their opposite. The ball-room thrown open to 
you; beauty and chivalry, in all the splendour that should 
grace the festive hour, presented to you; the voluptuous 
swell of music awakened for you ; your senses, your imagi- 
nation, and your affections, environed with scenes and im- 
ages of sweetness, and grace, and loveliness, and joy — to 
strike you aghast wiili alarm, to bring trepidation and ter- 
ror before you, in their most appa.img shapes and attitudes. 
The whole scene, as by the saving of an enchanter's wand, 
changed in a moment! For smiies, tears; for blushes, pale- 
ness; for meetings, partings; for the assembly, the mus- 
ter; for the dance, the march; for the music, the cannon; 
for the ball-room, the battle-field ! This is one of Uie 
most favourite feats of poetry, and occurs frequently in 
the works of all great masters. It is a means by which 
they provoke that agitation and hurry of spirits, which 
enable them to take possession of their readers ; and which 
consists in bringing contraries into sudden collision. The 
luxuriant valley opens upon the sterile heath; the level 
plain borders upon the rugged mountain; you walk in 
imagined security, and find yourself upon the brink of an 
abyss; you fall asleep with the languor of the calm, and 
awaken with the fury of the tempest! Campbell soothes 
the apprehensions of Gertrude — places Albert and his in- 
teresting family in their lighted bower, prolonging the joy 
of converse — when Outalissi rushes in to tell them, Uiat 

** The mamiDotb comes! the foe! the monster Brandt! 
With all his howling— desolating band i *' 

Thomson avails himself of the serenity of a placid sum- 
mers day, and the security and calm of requited, happy. 
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communinj^ love — to introduce the tempest, whose light- 
ning strikes Amelia to the earth, a blackened corse! 
Milton works up his infernal hero to the highest pitch of 
demoniac exultation, to prepare his ear for the dismal, 
universal hiss, that aptly gratulates his triumph — extends, 
expands him into the full dimensions of monarchal pride, 
to throw him down, a reptile, upon the floor of Panaemo- 
nium ! Shakespeare prepares a feast for the reception of 
the ghost of Banquo — brings the exultation and the agony 
of triumphant guilt, into immediate contact — exliibits to 
us, at the same moment, and in the same person, the 
towering king, and the grovelling murderer! — or, in the 
tragedy of Hamlet, makes the grave-diggers carol, the 
prelude to the dirge of Ophelia ! Knowles. 




The Perfect Orator, 

Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes, addressing the 
most illustrious assembly in the world, upon a point 
whereon the fate of the most illustrious of nations de- 
pended — How awful such a meeting ! how vast the subject ! 
— Is man possessed of talents adequate to the great occa- 
sion ? — Adequate ! Yes, superior. By the power of hii 
eloquence, the augustness of the assembly is lost in the 
dignity of the orator; and the importance of the subject, 
for a while, superseded by the admiration of his talents.—- 
With what strength of argument, with what powers of the 
fancy, with what emotions of the heart, does he assault 
and subjugate the whole man ; and, at once, captivate his 

reason, his imagination, and his passions ! To eflfect 

this, must be the utmost effort of the most improved state 
of human nature. — Not a faculty that he possesses, is here 
unemployed; not a faculty that he possesses, but is here 
exerted to its highest pitch. All his internal powers are 
at work; all his external, testify their energies. Within, 
the memory, the fancy, the judgment, the passions, are all 
busy : w ithout, evei7 muscle, every nerve is exerted ; not 
a feature, not a limb, but speaks. The organs of the 
body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, through the 
kindred organs of the hearers, instantaneously vibrate 
those energies from soul to soul. Notwithstanding the 
diversity of minds in such a multitude; by the lightning 
of eloquence, they are melted into one mass — the whole 
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assembly, actuated in one and the same way, become, as 
it were, but one man,, and have but one voice. — The uni- 
versal cry is — Let us march against Philip, let us 

FIGHT FOR OUR LIBERTIES — LET US CONQUER OR DIE ! 

Sheridanm 



Lord Byron considered as a Moralist , and a Poet, 

As a moralist. Lord Byron is most exceptionable. There 
b not a more prolific source of positive virtue, than the 
habit of feeling benevolently towards our fellow-creatures. 
This he endeavours to cut up by the root. There is notliing 
of benignity, or even of urbanity, in his writings; all is 
sourness and harshness, a perpetual dreanness, sterility, 
that puts forth no medicinal shoot or cheering flower. 
So far as the kindly movements of the heart are concerned, 
among his species. Lord Byron is a rock ; and among rocks 
only, a man. His works are not absolutely destitute of 
touches of virtuous emotion; but those that occur, are 
never of the social kind, unless vou allow some few traits 
of merely animal affection. Lord Byron's morality coun- 
sels you to relax tlie grasp of friendship, to withhold the 
trust of confidence, to shut out your fellow from your 
heart, and lock it upon him. But, putting aside the tone 
of misanthropy which pervades his writings, how chaotic 
an idea does he give you of the government of his own 
mind, when he dedicates to his daughter the song in which 
he celebrates his mistress; when he can find no more fit- 
ting office for the hand of a parent, than that of imprinting 
upon the mind of a daughter, the indulgent position, that 
a woman may surrender her honour, and preserve her pu- 
rity ! We do not pretend to scan the real character of 
Lord Byron. We know nothing of him, but what we learn 
from his works; and it is they that are to blame, if we do 
not profess the most exalted opinion of him. We slight 
him upon the warrant of his own hand. There is some- 
thing perfectly puerile in the sketch that he so repeatedly 
gives us of his own character — a man whining forth his pri- 
vate discontents and dislikings, vending them, as it were, 
in every village, town, and city of the empire; making them 
as notorious, as if they had been committed to the oratory 
of the town-sergeant A father, professing the most pas- 
sionate tenderness for his offspring; and making her, in 
the fervour of his love, a gifl of the public record of his 
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weaknesses^ caprices, passions, and vices, collected, drawn 
up, and authenticated by his own paternal hand. 

As a poet. Lord Byron is the most easy, the most nerv- 
ous, and — with the exception perhaps of Wordsworth — the 
most original of the day. His verses possess all the flow- 
ing property of extemporaneous eloquence. His diction 
seems to fall into numbers, rather than to be put into them. 
He reminds us of one w ho has written down his ideas just 
as they occurred, and finds that he has expressed himself 
in rhyme. No ekeing out of the verse ; no accommodating 
of the sense to the sound; nothing that indicates a looking 
out for materials; every thing at hand, to be had only for 
the reachmg, and fitting at the first trial. It would savour 
too much of pedantry, to point out errors of a merely 
grammatical description; but, it is somewhat singular, that 
so classical a writer should abound more in solecisms, than 
all his cotemporaries put together. This may be readily 
pardoned, however, if we take into consideration the rapid* 
ity with which he is reputed to compose. In all other 
respects. Lord Byron is seldom incongruous, rarely re- 
dundant, never vapid; ofleu pathetic, frequently sublime, 
always eloquent. If once he lays hold of your attention 
— unless, indeed, it be by some sudden start of displeasure 
— the chances are against your getting loose again, until 
he is satisfied to let you go. Knowles, 



Story of Le Fevre, 

It was some time in the summer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken by the Allies, when my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his supper, with Trim sit- 
ting behind him at a small side-board. — I say sitting; for, 
in consideration of the Corporal's lame knee, which some- 
times gave him exquisite pain, — when my uncle Toby 
dined or supped alone, he would never sufl^er the Corporal 
to stand; and the poor fellow's veneration for his master 
was such, that, with a proper artillery, my uncle Toby 
could have taken Dendermond itself, with less trouble 
than he wa^ able to gain this point over him : for many a 
time, when my uncle Toby supposed the Corporal's leg 
was at rest, he would look back, and detect him standing 
behind him with the most dutiful respect. This bred more 
little squabbles betwixt them, than all other causes for five 
and twenty years together. 
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He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when the 
landlord of a little inn in the village came into tlie parlour 
with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two ot 
sack : " *Tis for a poor gentleman — I think of the army/' 
said the landlord, " who has been taken ill at my house, 
four days ago, and has never held up his head since, or 
had a desire to taste any thing — ^till just now that he has 
a fancy for a glass of sack and a thin toast — ' I think,' 
says he, taking his hand from his forehead, ' it would com- 
fort me.' — 

— " If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing " 
— kdded the landlord, — " I would almost steal it for the 
poor gentleman, he is so ill. — I hope he will still mend," 
continued he: "we are all of us concerned for him." 

— *' Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer for 
thee," cried my uncle Toby; "and thou shalt drink the 
poor gentleman's health in a glass of sack thyself, — and 
take a couple of bottles, with mv service, and tell him he 
is heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if they 
will do him good. 

" Though I am persuaded," said my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord shut the door, " he is a very compassionate fel- 
low. Trim — yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion 
of his guest too; there must oe something more than com- 
mon in him, that, in so short a time, should win so much 
upon the affections of his host" — " And of his whole fam- 
ily," added the Corporal; " for they are all concerned for 
him." — " Step after him," said my uncle Toby — " do. Trim, 
and ask if he knows his name." 

— " I have quite forgot it, truly," said the landlord, com- 
ing back into the parlour with the Corporal ; " but I can ask 
his son again." — " Has he a son with him, then ?" said my 
uncle Toby. — " A boy," replied the landlord, " of about 
eleven or twelve years of age ; but the poor creature has 
tasted almost as little as his father — He does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day — He has not 
stirred from the bed-side these two days." 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust 
his plate from before him, as the landlord gave him the 
account; and Trim, without being ordered, took it away, 
without saying one word; and, in a few minutes after, 
brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

" Stay in the room a little," said my uncle Toby— 
"Trim!" — said my uncle Toby, after he lighted his pipe, 
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and smoked about a dozen whiffs — Trim came in front of 
his master, and made his bow ; — My uncle Toby smoked 
on, and said no more. — •" Corporal !'* said my uncle Toby ; 
— The Corporal made his bow — My uncle Toby proceeded 
no further, but finished his pipe. 

" Trim," said my uncle Toby, " 1 have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm ivi 
my roquelaure, and paying a visit to Uiis poor gentleman." 
— " Your honour's roquelaure," replied the Corporal, " has 
not once been had on, since the night before your honour 
received your wx)und, when we mounted guard in tlie 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas; — and besides, 
it is so cold and rainy a night, that, what with the roque- 
laure, and what with tlie weather, it will be enough to give 
your honour your death." — " I fear so," replied my uncle 
Toby : " but I am not at rest in my mind. Trim, since the 
account the landlord has given me. — I wish I had not 
known so much of this affair" — added my uncle Toby, 
" or that I had known more of it : how shall we manage 
it ?" — " Leave it, an*t please your honour, to me," quoth 
the Corporal : — " 111 take my hat and stick, and go to the 
house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly: and I'll bring 
your honour a ftfll account in an hour." — " Thou shalt go, 
Trim," said my uncle Toby, '' and here's a shilling for thee 
to drink with his servant." — " Fll get it all out of him," 
said the Corporal, shutting the door. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe, that Corporal Trim returned from 
the inn, and gave him the following account: 

" I despaired at first," said the Corporal, " of being 
able to bring back your honour any kind of intelligence 
concerning the poor sick Lieutenant" — "Is he" in the 
army, then ? " said my uncle Toby — " He is," said the 
Corporal — " And in what regiment ? " said my uncle Toby 
— " I'll tell your honour," replied the Corporal, " every 
tiling straight forward as I learnt it." — " Then, Trim, 
I'll fill another pipe," said my uncle Toby, " and not inter- 
rupt thee ; so sit down at thy ease. Trim, in the window- 
seat, and begin thy story again." The corporal made his 
old bow, which generally spoke as plain as a bow could 
speak it, "Your honour is good:" — And having done 
that, he sat down, as he was ordered, — and began the 
story to my uncle Toby over again, in pretty near the 
sime words. 
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** I despaired at first," said the Corporal, "of being 
able to bring back anj intelligence to your honour about 
the Lieutenant and his son ; for, when I a&ked where his 
servant was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing 
every thing which was proper to be asked" — ** That's a 
right distinction, Trim,*' said my uncle Toby — ** I was 
answered, an't please your honour, that he had no servant 
with him : — ^that he had come to the inn with hired horses : 
which, upon finding himself unable to proceed — to join, I 
suppose, the regiment — he had dismissed the morning 
after he came. * If I get better, my dear,' said he, as he 
gave his purse to his son to pay the man, — * we can hire 
horses from hence.' — 'But, alas! the poor gentleman 
will never get from hence,' said the landlady to me, — 
* for I heard the death-watch all night long ; and when 
he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly die with him, 
for he is broken-hearted already.' 

** I was hearing this account,'' continued the Corporal, 
"when the youtih came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toast the landlord spoke of. — * But I will do it for 
my father myself,* said the youth. — Pray, let me save 
you the trouble, young gentleman, said I, taking up a 
fork for the purpose, and oiferiug him my chair to sit 
down upon by the fire, whilst I did it. • I believe. Sir,* 
said he, very modestly, *I can please him best myself.' 
— I am sure, said I, his honour will not like the toast 
the worse for being toasted by an old soldier. The youth 
took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into tears!" 
— "Poor youth!" said my uncle Toby, — "he has been 
bred up from an infant in the army, and the name of a 
soldier. Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend; I wish I had him here." 

" I never in the longest march," said the Corporal, 
"had so great a mind to my dinner as I had to cry with 
him for company. — What could be the matter with me, 
an't please your honour?" — "Nothing in the world. 
Trim," said my uncle Toby, blowing his nose, "but that 
thou art a good-natured fellow." 

" When I gave him the toast," continued the Corporal, 
" I thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain 
Shandy's servant, and that your honour, though a stranger, 
was extremely concerned for his father — and that if there 
was anything in your house or cellar'' — " And thou 
mightest have added my purse too," said my uncle Toby ; 
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— "he was heartily welcome to it: He made a very low 
bow — ^which was meant to your honour — but no answer — 
for his heart was full — so he went up stairs with the toast; 
— I warrant you, my dear, said I, as 1 opened the kitchen- 
door, your father will be well again. — Mr. Yorick's curate 
was smoking a pipe by' the kitchen fire— but said not a 
word, good or bad, to comfort the youth. — I thought it 
wrong," added the Corporal. — " I tliink so too," said my 
uncle Toby. 

" When the Lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and 
toast, he felt himself a little revived, and sent down into 
the kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minutes he 
should be glad if I would step up stairs. ' I believe,' said 
the landlord, ' he is going to say his prayers — for there 
was a book laid upon his chair by his bed-side; and, as 1 
shut the door, I saw his son take up his cushion.' 

" ' I tliought,* said tlie curate, ' that you gentlemen of tlie 
army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all.' — ' I heard 
the poor gentleman say his prayers last night,' said the 
landlady, * very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could 
not have believed it.' — ' Are you sure of it? ' replied the 
curate. — ^A soldier, an't please your reverence, said I, 
prays as often— of his own accord — as a parson: — and, 
when he is fighting for his king, and for his own life, and 
for his honour too, he has the most reason to pray to God 
of any one in the whole world. — " 'Twas well said of thee. 
Trim," said my uncle Toby. But when a soldier, said I, 
an't please your reverence, has been standing for twelve 
hours together in the trenches, up to his knees in cold 
water, — or engaged, said I, for five months together, in 
long and dangerous marches; harassed, perhaps, in his 
rear to-day; harassing others to-morrow;-— detached here 
— countermanded there ; — resting this night out upon his 
arms — beat up in his shirt the next; — benumbed in his 
joints — perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel on ; — he 
must say his prayers how and when he can. — I believe, said 
1 for I was piqued," quoth the Corporal, " for the repu- 
tation of the army — I believe, an't please your reverence, 
said I, that when a soldier gets time to pray, — he prays 
as heartily as a parson, — though not witJi all his fuss and 
hypocrisy.' — " Thou shouldst not have said tliat. Trim," 
said my uncle Toby ; — " for God only knows who is a hypo- 
crite, and who is not: — At the great and general review of 
as all. Corporal, at the day of judgment — and not till then 
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—-it will be seen \\lio have done tlieir duties in this worlds 
— and who have not; and we shall be advanced, Trim, 
accgrdingly.*' — " I hope we shall/* said Trim. — ** It is in 
the Scripture," said my uncle Toby; "and I ^nll show it 
thee to-morrow. — In the mean time, we may depend upon 
it, Trim, for our comfort," said my uncle Toby, " that God 
Almighty is so good and just a Governor of tlie world, 
that if we have but done our duties in it, — it will never be 
inquired into whether we have done them in a red coat or 
a black one." — " I hope not," said the Corporal." — " But 
go on. Trim," said my uncle Toby, " with the story.** 

" When I went up," continued the Corporal, " into tlie 
Lieutenants room, which I did not do till the expiration 
of the ten minutes, he was lying in his bed, with his head 
raised upon his hand, his elbow upon the pillow, and a 
clean white cambric handkerchief beside it. The youth 
was just stooping down to take up the cushion — upon which 
1 supposed he had been kneeling — the book was laid upon 
the bed; and, as he rose, in taking up the cushion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take the book away at 
the same time, * Let it remain there, my dear,' said the 
Lieutenant. 

" He did not offer to speak to me, till I had walked up 
close to his bedside. * If you are Captain Shandy's ser- 
vant,* said he, * you must present my thanks to your mas- 
ter, with my little boy's thanks along with them, for his 
courtesy to me.' — * If he was of Leven's' — said the Lieu- 
tenant; — I told him your honour was. — ' Then,' said he, 
I served three campaigns with him in Flanders, an(l 
remember him; — but 'tis most likely, as I had not the 
honour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows 
nothing of me. You will tell him, however, that the per- 
son his good nature has laid under obligations to him, is 
one Le Pevre, a Lieutenant in Angus's: — but he knows me 
not' — said he a second time, musing: — * possibly he may 
know my story* — added he; — 'pray tell tlie Captain, I 
was the Ensign at Breda, whose wife was most unfortu- 
nately killed with a musket-shot, as she lay in my arms 
in my tent.' — I remember the story, an't please your hon- 
our, said I, very well. — ' Do you so?' said he, wiping his 

eyes with his handkerchief, — 'then well may L' In 

aying this, he drew a little ring out of his bosom, which 
«cemed tied with a black riband about his neck, and 
kissed it twice — ' Here, Billy* said he. — The bo^ de-H? 
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across tlie room to the bedside, and falling down upon his 
kneej took the ring in his hand, and kissed it too, — then 
kissed his father, and sat down upon tlie bed, and wept. 

" I wish," said my unde Toby, with a deep sigh, — " I 
wish, Trim, I was asleep." 

" Your honour," replied the Corporal, " is too much 
concerned; — shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack 
to your pipe?" — " Do, Trim," said my uncle Toby. 

** I remember," said my uncle Toby, sighing again, 
" the story of the ensign and his wife — and particularly 
well, that he, as well as she, upon some account or other 
— 1 forget what — was universally pitied by the whole regi^ 
mcnt: — but finish the story." — " Tis finished already," 
said the Corporal — " for I could stay no longer, — so 
wished his honour a good -night. Young Le Fevre rose 
from ofl!* the bed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; 
and, as we went down together, told me they had come 
from Ireland, and were on their route to join the regiment 
in Flanders. — But, alas!" said the Corporal — " the Lieu- 
tenant's last days march is over!" — "Then what is to 
become of his poor boy ?" cried my uncle Toby. 

" Thou hast left this matter short," said my uncle Toby 
to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed — " and 1 
will tell thee in what. Trim. — In the first place, when thou 
madest an oflfer of my services to Le Fevre, — as sickness 
and travelling are both expensive, and thou knewest he 
was but a poor Lieutenant, with a son to subsist, as well 
as himself out of his pay, — that thou didst not make an 
offer to him of my purse; because, had he stood in need, 
thou knowest. Trim, he had been as welcome to it as my- 
self."—" Your honour knows," said the Corporal, " I had 
no orders." — " True," quoth my uncle Toby — " thou didst 
very right. Trim, as a soldier, — but certainly very wrong 
as a man, 

" In tlie second place — for which, indeed, thou hast tlie 
same excuse " — continued my uncle Toby, " when thou 
ofiferedst him whatever was in my house — thou shouldst 
have offered him my hotise toOj — a sick brotlier-officer 
should have the best quarters. Trim; and if we had him 
with us — yie could tend and look to him; thou art an ex- 
cellent nurse thyself. Trim; and what witli thy care of him, 
and the old woman's, and his boy's, and mine togetlier, 
we might recruit him again at once, and set him upon his 
legs— 
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-^" In a fortnight or three weeks," added my uncle Toby, 
smiling, " he might march." — " He will never march, an't 

please your honour, in tliis world," said the Corporal 

" He will march," said my uncle Toby, rising up I'rom the 
side of the bed with one shoe off. — " An't please your hon- 
our," said the Corporal, " he will never march, but to his 
grave." — " He shall march," cried my uncle Toby, march- 
ing tlie foot which had a shoe on, though without advan- 
cing an inch, — ** He shall march to his regiment." — " He 
cannot stand it," said the Corporal. — " He shall be sup- 
ported," said my uncle Toby. — " He'll drop at last," said 
the Corporal ; " and what will become of his boy ?" — " He 
shall not drop," said my uncle Toby firmly. — " A-well-a- 
day, do what we can for him," said Trim, maintaining his 
point—" the poor soul will die." — ** He shall not die, by 
H n," cried my uncle Toby.— 

The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to heavens chan- 
cery with tlie oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the 
Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear 
upon the word — and blotted it out for ever ! 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — put his purse into 
his pocket, and having ordered the Corporal to go early 
in the morning for a physician, he went to bed and fell 
asleep. 

The sun looked bright, the morning after, to every eye 
in the village, but Le Fevre's and his afflicted son's; the 
hand of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and hardly 
could the wheel at tlie cistern turn round its circle — when 
my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour before his wonted 
time, entered the Lieutenant's room, and, without preface 
or apology, sat himself down upon the chair by the bed- 
side, and, independently of all modes and customs, opened 
the curtain, in the manner an old friend and brother-officer 
would have done it, and asked him how he did, — how he 
had rested in the night, — what was his complaint, — ^where 
was his pain, — and what he could do to serve him ? — and, 
without giving him time to answer any one of the inquiries, 
went on and told liim of the little plan which he had been 
concerting with the Corporal, the night before, for him. — 

— " You shall go home directly, Le Fevre," said my 
uncle Toby, " to my house, — and we'll send for a doctor 
to see what's the matter, — and we'll have an apothecary, 
and the Corporal shall be your nurse, — and I'll be your 
servant, Le Fevre!" 
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There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, — not tne 
effect of familiarity, but the cause of it, — vhich let you at 
once into his soul, and showed you the goodness of his 
nature : — To this, there was something in his looks, and 
voice, and manner, superadded, which eternally beckoned 
to the unfortunate, to come and take shelter under him; 
so that, before my uncle Toby had half finished the kind 
offers he was making to the father, had the son insensibly 
pressed up close to his knees, and had taken hold of the 

breast of his coat, and was pulling it towards him 

The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing 
cold and slow within him, and were retreating to their last 
citadel, the heart — rallied back ! — the film forsook his eyes 
for a moment — he looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby's 
face — then cast a look upon his boy. — And that ligament, 
fine as it was, was never broken ! 

Nature instantly ebbed again — the film returned to its 
place — the pulse fluttered — stopped — went on — throbbed 

-^^topped again — moved — stopped. Shall I go on ?- 



No ! Sterne. 



The Distressed Father. 

Henry Newberry, a lad of thirteen years, and Edward 
Chidley, aged seventeen, were fully committed for trial, 
charged with stealing a silver tea-pot from the house of a 
gentleman, in Grosvenor-place. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the circumstances of the robbery The 

younger lad was observed to go down into the area of the 
house, whilst his companion kept watch, and they were 
caught endeavouring to conceal the tea-pot under some 
rubbish in the Five-fields : but the case was made pecu- 
liarly interesting by the unsophisticated distress of New- 
berry s fatlier. 

The poor old man, who it seems had been a soldier, and 
was at this time a journeyman pavier, refused at first to 
believe that his son had committed the crime imputed to 
him, and was very clamorous against the witnesses; but, 
as their evidence proceeded, he himself appeared to be- 
come gradually convinced. He listened with intense anxi- 
ety to the various details; and when they were finished 
he fixed his eyes in sil'^nce, for a second or two, upon his 
son; and turning to the magistrate, with his eyes swimming 
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in tears^ he exclaimed—" I have carried him many a score 
miles on my knapsack, yom* honour!" 

There was something so deeply pathetic in the tone with 
which this fond reminiscence was uttered by the old soldier, 
that every person present, even the very gaoler himself, was 
affected by it. " I have carried him many score miles on 
my knapsack, your honour," repeated the poor fellow, 
whilst he brushed away the tears from his cheek with his 
rough unwashed hand, "but it's all over now! — He has 
done — and — so have I !" 

The magistrate asked him something of his story. He 
said he had formerly driven a stage-coach, in the north 
of Ireland, and had a small share in the proprietorship of 
the coach. In tins time of his prosperity, he married a 
young woman with a little property, but failed in business, 
and, afler enduring many troubles, enlisted as a private 
soldier in the 18th, or Royal Irish Regiment of Foot; and 
went on foreign service, taking with him his wife and four 
children. Henry (the prisoner) was his second son, and 
his " darling pride.** At the end of nine years he was 
discharged, in tliis country, without a pension, or a friend 
in the world; and coming to London, he, with some trou- 
ble, got employed as a pavier, by *' the gentlemen who 
manage the streets at Mary-la-bonne." — " Two years a*;;:©, 
your honour," he continued, " my poor wife was wearied 
out with the world, and she deceasea from me, and I was 
left alone with the children; and every night, after 1 had 
done work, I washed their faces, and put them to bed, and 
washed their little bits o' things, and hanged them o' the 
line to dry, myself — for I'd no money, your honour, and 
so I could not have a housekeeper to do for them, you 
know. But, your honour, I was as happy as I well could 
be, considering my wife was deceased from me, till some 
bad people came to live at the back of us, and they were 
always striving to get Henry amongst them ; and I was 
terribly afraid something bad would come of it, as it was 
but poorly I could do for him; and so Vd made up my 
mind to take all mv children to Ireland. — If he had onlv 
held up another week, your honour, we should have gone, 
and he would have been saved. But now ! " 

Here the poor man looked at his lK)y again, and wept: 
and when the magistrate endeavoured to console him bv 
oliserving that his son would sail for Botany Bay, and 
probably do well there; he replied, somewhat impatiently, 
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— " Aye, its fine talking^ your worship ; I pray to the 
great God he may never sail any where, unless he sails 
with me to Ireland !" and then, after a moment's thought, 
he asked, in the humblest tone imaginable, " Doesn't your 
honour think a little bit of a petition might help him P" 

The magistrate replied, it possibly might; and added, 
" If you attend his trial at the Old Bailey, and plead for 
him as eloquently in word and action as you have done 
here, I think it would help him still more." 

" Aye, but then you wont be there, 1 suppose, will you ?" 
asked the poor fellow, with that familiarity which is in 
some degree sanctioned by extreme distress; and when 
his worship replied that he certainly should not be present, 
he immeaiately rejoined, " Then — what's the use of it ? 
There will be nobody there who knows me; and what 
stranger will listen to a poor old broken-hearted fellow^ 
who can't speak for crying ? " 

The prisoners were now removed from the bar, to be 
conducted to prison; and his son, who had wept incessantly 
all the time, called wildly to him, " Father, father ! " as if 
he expected that his father could snatch him out of the 
iron grasp of the law : but the old man remained rivetted, 
as it were, to the spot on which he stood, with his eyes 
fixed on the lad; and, when the door had closed upon 
him, he put on his hat, unconscious where he was; and, 
crushing it down over his brows, he began wandeiing round 
the room in a state of stupor. The officers in waiting re- 
minded him that he should not wear his hat in the presence 
of the magistrate, and he instantly removed it: but he still 
seemed lost to every thing around him ; and, though one 
or two gentlemen present put money into his hands, he 
heeded it not, but slowly sauntered out of tlie office, ap- 
parently reckless of every thing. 

Mornings at Bow-street. 



On Shakspeare, 

The four greatest names in English poetry are almost 
the four first we come to— Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton. There are no others that can really be put 
in competition with these. The two last have had justice 
done tl^em by the voice of common fame. Their names 
are blazoned in the very firmament of reputation; while 
the two first (though " (he fault has been more in their 
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gtars than in themselves that they are underlings*') either 
never emerged far above the horizon, or were too soon 
involved in the obscurity of time. The three first of tliese 
are excluded from Dr. Johnson s Lives of the Poets (Shak- 
speare, indeed, is so from the dramatic form of his composi- 
tions); and the fourth^ Milton^ is admitted with a reluctant 
and churlish welcome. 

In comparing these four writers together, it might be 
said, that Chaucer excels as the poet of manners, or ol 
real life; Spenser, as the poet of romance; Shakspeare, 
as the poet of nature (in the largest use of the term) ; and 
Milton, as the poet of morality. Chaucer most frequently 
describes things as they are; Spenser, as we wish them to 
be; Shakspeare, as they would be; and Milton, as they 
ought to be. As poets, and as great poets, imagination — 
that is, the power of feigning things according to nature, — 
was common to them all: but the principle, or moving 
power, to which this faculty was most subservient in Chau- 
cer, was habit, or inveterate prejudice ; in Spenser, novelty, 
and the love of the marvellous ; in Shakspeare, it was the 
force of passion, combined with every variety of possible 
circumstances; and in Milton, only with the highest. 
The characteristic of Chaucer is intensity; of Spenser, 
remoteness; of Milton, elevation; of Shakspeare, every 
thing. 

It has been said by some critic, that Shakspeare was 
distinguished from tlie other dramatic writers of his day, 
only by his wit; that they had all his other qualities but 
that ; tliat one writer had as much sense, another as much 
fancy, another as much knowledge of character, another 
the same depth of passion, and another as great a power 
of language. This statement is not true; nor is the infer- 
ence from it well founded, even if it were. This person 
does not seem to have been aware, that, upon his own 
showing, the great distinction of Shakspeare's genius was 
its virtually including the genius of all the great men of 
his age, and not its differing from them in one accidental 
particular. — But to have done with such minute and lit- 
eral trifling. 

The striking peculiarity of Shakspeare s mind, was its 
generic quality, its power of communication with all other 
minds — so that it contained a universe of tliought and 
Keeling within itself, and had no one peculiar bias, or ex- 
clusive excellence more tlian another. He was just like 
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any other man, but that he was like all other men. He 
was the least of an egotist that it was possible to be. He 
was notliing in himself; but he was all that oUiers were, 
or that they could become. He not only had in himself 
the germs of every faculty and feeling, but he could follow 
them by anticipation, intuitively, into all their conceiv- 
able ramifications, through every change of fortune, or 
conflict of passion, or turn of thought. He had " a mind 
reflecting ages past," and present; — all the people that 
ever lived, are tliere. There was no respect of persons 
with him. His genius shone equally on the evil and on 
the good, on the wise and the foolish, tlie monarch and 
the beggar: "All corners of the earth, kings, queens, 
and states, maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave,** 
are hardly hid from his searching glance. He was like 
the genius of humanity, changing places with all of us 
at pleasure, and playing with our purposes as with his 
own. He turned the globe round for his amusement; 
and surveyed the generations of men, and the individuals 
as they passed, with their diflferent concerns, passions, 
follies, vices, virtues, actions, and motives — as well those 
that they knew, as those which they did not know, or 
acknowledge to themselves. The dreams of childhood, 
the ravings of despair, were the toys of his fancy. Airy 
beings waited at his call, and came at his bidding. Harm- 
less fairies " nodded to him, and did him curtesies;" and 
the night-hag bestrode the blast, at the command of " his 
so potent art." The world of spirits lay open to him, like 
the world of real men and women : and there is the same 
truth in his delineations of the one as of the otlier; for, if 
the preternatural characters he describes could be sup- 
posed to exist, they would speak, and feel, and act, as he 
makes them. He had only to think of any tiling, in order 
to become tliat thing, with all tlie circumstances belonging 
lo it. When he conceived of a character, whether real or 
imaginary, he not only entered into all its thoughts and 
feelings, but seemed instantly, and as if by touching a 
secret spring, to be surrounded with all the same objects, 
" subject to the same skyey influences," — the same local, 
outward, and unforeseen accidents, which would occur in 
reality. Thus the character of Caliban not only stands 
before us with a language and mannei*s of his own, but 
the scenery and situation of the enchanted island he inhab- 
its, llie traditions of tlie placr, its strange noises, its hidden 
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recesses, ** his frequent haunts and ancient neighbourhood,** 
are given with a miraculous truth of nature, and with all 
the familiarity of an old recollection. The whole " co- 
heres semblably together" in time, place, and circumstance. 
In reading this author, you do not merely learn what his 
characters say, — you see their persons. By something 
expressed or understood, you are at no loss to decipher 
their peculiar physiognomy, the meaning of a look, the 
grouping, the bye-play, as we might see it on the stage. 
A word, an epithet, paints a whole scene, or throws us 
back whole years in the history of the person represented. 
So (as it has been ingeniously remarked) when Prospero 
describes himself as left alone in the boat with his daugh- 
ter, the epithet which he applies to her, " Me and thy crying 
self," flings the imagination instantly back from the grown 
woman to the helpless condition of infancy, and places the 
first and most trying scene of his misfortunes before us, with 
all that he must have suffered in the interval. How well 
the silent anguish of MacdufT is conveyed to the reader, 
by the friendly expostulation of Malcolm — " What! man, 
ne'er pull your hat upon your brows!" Again, Hamlet, 
in the scene witli Rosencraus and Guildenstern, somewhat 
abruptly concludes his fine soliloquy on life, by saying, 
" Man delights not me, nor woman neither, though by 
your smiling you seem to say so.** Which is explained 
by their answer — " My lord, we had no such stuff in our 
thoughts. But we smiled to think, if you delight not in 
man, what lenten entertainment the players shall receive 
from you, whom we met on the way :" — as if, while Ham- 
let was making this speech, his two old schoolfellows from 
Wittenberg had been really standing by, and he had seen 
them smiling by stealth, at the idea of the players cross- 
ing their minds. It is not " a combination and a form ** 
of words, a set speech or two, a preconcerted theoi^ of a 
character, that will do this : but all the persons concerned 
must have been present in the poet's imagination, as at a 
kind of rehearsal ; and whatever would have passed through 
their minds on the occasion, and have been observed by 
others, passed through his, and is made known to the 
reader. HazliU. 
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Character of J^apoleon Bonaparte. 

To bring together in a narrower compass what seem to 
us the great leading features of the intellectual and moral 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte, we may remark, that his 
intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought. He 
understood by a glance what most men, and superior men, 
could learn only by study. He darted to a conclusion 
ratlier by intuition than reasoning. In war, which was 
the only subject of which he was master, he seized in an 
instant on the great points of his own, and his enemy's 
positions ; and combined at once the movements by which 
an overpowering force might be tlirown with unexpected 
fury on a vulnerable part of tlie hostile line, and the fate 
of an army be decided in a day. He understood war as 
a science; but his mind was too bold, rapid, and in*epres- 
sible, to be enslaved by the technics of his profession. He 
found the old armies fighting by rule; and he discovered 
the true characteristic of genius, which, without despising 
rules, knows when and how to break them. He understood 
thoroughly the immense moral power which is gained by 
originality and rapidity of operation. He astonished and 
pandyzed his enemies by his unforeseen and impetuous 
assaults, by the suddenness with which the storm of battle 
burst upon them; and, whilst giving to his soldiers the 
advantages of modern discipline, breathed into them, by 
his quick and decisive movements, the enthusiasm of ruder 
ages. This power of disheartening the foe, and of spread- 
ing tlirough his own ranks a confidence, and exhilarating 
coui*age, which made war a pastime, and seemed to make 
victory sure, distinguished Napoleon in an age of uncom- 
mon military talent, and was one main insti'ument of his 
future power. 

The wonderful effects of that rapidity of thought by 
which Bonaparte was marked, the signal success of his 
new mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed with 
which his fame was spread through nations, had no small 
agency in fixing his character, and determining, for a 
period, the fate of empires. These stin-ing influences 
infused a new consciousness of his own might. They gave 
intensity and audacity to his ambition; gave form and 
substance to his indefinite visions of glory, and laised his 
fiery hopes to empire. The burst of admiration, which his 
early career called forth, must> in particular, have had an 
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influence in imparting to his ambition tliat modification 

by ^'hich it was characterized^ and which contributed alike 

to its success and to its fall. He began with astonishinp 

the world; with producing a sudden and universal sensation, 

such as modem times had not witnessed. To astonish, as 

well as to sway^ by his energies^ became the great aim of 

his life. Henceforth to rule was not enough for Bonaparte. 

He wanted to amaze^ to dazzle^ to overpower men s souls, 

by striking; bold; magnificent; and unanticipated results. 

To govern ever so absolutely would not have satisfied him, 

if he must have governed silently. He wanted to reign 

through wonder and awe, by the grandeur and terror of 

his name, by displays of power which would rivet on him 

every eye^ and make him the theme of every tongue. 

Power was his supreme object; but a power which should 

be gazed at as well as felt, which should strike men as a 

prodigy, which should shake old thrones as an earthquake, 

and; by the suddenness of its new creations, should awaken 

something of the submissive wonder which miraculous 

agency inspires. 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction or char- 
acteristic modification of his love of fame. It was a dis- 
eased passion for a kind of admiration, which, fbom the 
principles of our nature; cannot be enduring, and which 
demands for its support perpetual and more stimulating 
novelty. Mere esteem he would have scorned. Calm 
admiration, though universal and enduring, would have 
been insipid. He wanted to electrify and overwhelm. He 
lived for eflfect. The world was his theatre ; and he cared 
little what part he played, if he might walk the sole hero 
on the stagC; and call forth bursts of applause which would 
silence all other fame. In war, the triumphs which he 
coveted were those in which he seemed to sweep away his 
foes like a whirlwind ; and the immense and unparalleled 
sacrifice of his own soldierS; in the rapid marches and 
daring assaults to which he owed his victories; in no degree 
diminished their worth to the victor. In peace, he deliglited 
to hurry through his dominions; to multiply himself by 
his rapid movements ; to gather at a glance the capacities 
of improvement which every important place possessed ; 
to suggest plans which would startle by their originality 
and vastness; to project, in an instant, works which a life 
could not accomplish; and to leave behind the impression 
of a superhuman energy. 
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Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect, indeed i 
we did not add, that he was characterized by notliing more 
•irongly than by the spirit of self-exaggeration. The sin- 
gular energy of his intellect and will, through which he 
had mastered so many rivals and foes, and overcome what 
seemed insuperable obstacles, inspired a consciousness of 
being something more than man. His strong original ten- 
dencies to pride and self-exaltation, fed and pampered by 
strange success and unbounded applause, swelled into an 
almost insane conviction of superhuman greatness. In his 
own view, he stood apart from other men. He was not to 
be measured by the standai^d of humanity. He was not 
to be retarded by difficulties, to which all others yielded. 
He was not to be subjected to laws and obligations which 
all others were expected to obey. Nature and the human 
will were to bend to his power. He was the child and 
favourite of foilune; and, if not the lord, the chief object 
of destiny. His history shows a spirit of self-exaggeration, 
unrivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds us oif 
an Oriental king to whom incense had been burnt from his 
birth as to a dicity. This was the chief source of his crimes. 
He wanted the sentiment of a common nature with his fel- 
low-beings. He had no sympathies with his race. That 
feeling of brotherhood, which is developed in truly great 
souls witli peculiar energy, and through which they give 
up themselves willing victims, joyful sacrifices, to the inter- 
ests of mankind, was wholly unknown to him. His heart, 
amidst all its wild beatings, never had one throb of disin- 
terested love. The ties which bind man to man he broke 
asunder. The proper happiness of a man, which consists 
in the victory of moral energy and social affection over 
the selfish passions, he cast away for the lonely joy of a 
despot. With powers which might have made him a glo- 
rious representative and minister of the beneficent Divinity, 
and with natural sensibilities which might have been ex- 
alted into sublime virtues, he chose to separate himself 
from his kind, — to forego tlieir love, esteem, and gratitude 
— that he might become their gaze, their fear, their won- 
der; and for this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace 
and imperishable renown. Charming. 
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The Indian Jugglers, 

CoMiNO forward; and seating himself on the ground^ in 
his white dress and tightened turban^ the chief of the In- 
dian Jugglers begins with tossing up two brass balls^ which 
is what any of us could do ; and concludes with keeping up 
four at the same time, which is what none of us could do 
to save our lives, nor if we were to take our whole lives to 
do it in. Is it, then, a trifling power we see at work P or is 
it not something next to miraculous P It is the utmost 
stretch of human ingenuity, which nothing but the bend- 
ing the faculties of body and mind to it, from the tenderest 
infancy, with incessant, ever-anxious application, up to 
manhood, can accomplish, or make even a slight approach 
to. Man, thou art a wonderful animal, and thy ways past 
finding out! Thou canst do strange things; but thou 
tumest them to little account ! — To conceive of this effort 
of extraordinary dexterity, distracts the imagination, and 
makes admiration breathless. Yet it costs nothing to the 
performer, any more than if it were a mere mechanical 
deception with which he had nothing to do, but to watch 
and laugh at the astonishment of the spectators. A single 
error of a hairs-breadth, of the smallest conceivable por- 
tion of time, would be fatal : the precision of the move- 
ments must be like a mathematical truth, — ^their rapidity 
is like lightning. To catch four balls in succession in less 
than a second of time, and deliver them back so as to 
return with seeming consciousness to the hand again ; to 
make them revolve round him at certain intervals, like the 
planets in their spheres; to make them chase one anotlier 
tike sparkles of nre, or shoot up like flowers or meteors ; 
to throw them behind his back, and twine them round 
his neck like ribbons or like serpents; to do what appears 
an impossibility, and to do it with all the ease, the grace, 
the carelessness imaginable; to laugh at, to play with the 
glittering mockeries; to follow them with his eye, as if he 
could fascinate them with its lambent 6re, or as if he had 
only to see that they kept time with the music on the stage 
— there is sometliing in all this, which he who does not ad- 
mire may be quite sure he never really admired any thing 
in the whole course of his life. It is skill surmounting 
difliculty, and beauty triumphing over skill. It seems as 
if the difficulty once mastered, naturally resolved itself into 
ease and grace; and as if to be overcome at all, it must be 
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overcome without an effort. The smallest a\tkwarcltiess, 
or want of pliancy or sell-possession, would stop the whole 
process. It is the work of witchcraft, and yet sport for 
children. Some of the other feats are quite as curious and 
wonderful, — such as the balancing the artificial tree, and 
shooting a bird from each branch through a quill ; though 
none of them have the elegance or facility of the keeping up 
of the brass balls. You are in pain for the result, and glad 
when the experiment is over; they are not accompanied 
with the same unmixed, unchecked delight, as the former; 
and I would not' give much to be merely astonished, with- 
out being pleased at the same time. As to the swallowing 
of the sword, the police ought to interfere to prevent it. 
When I saw the Indian Juggler do the same things before, 
his feet were bare, and he had large rings on the toes, 
which kept turning round all tlie time of the performance, 
as if they moved of themselves. — The hearing a speech in 
Parliament, drawled or stammered out by the Honourable 
Member or the Noble Lord, the ringing the changes on 
their common-places, which any one could repeat after 
them as well as they, stirs me not a jot, shakes not my 
good opinion of myself: but the seeing the Indian Jug- 
glers does. It makes me ashamed of myself. I ask what 
there is that I can do as well as this ? Nothing. What 
have I been doing all my life P Have I been idle, or have 
I nothing to show for all my labour and pains P Or have 
I passed my time in pouring words like water into empty 
sieves ; rolling a stone up a hill, and then down again ; try- 
ing to prove an argument in the teeth of facts; and looking 
for causes in the dark, and not finding them P Is there no 
one thing in which I can challenge competition, that I can 
bring as an instance of exact perfection, in which others 
cannot find a flaw P The utmost I can pretend to, is to 
write a description of what this fellow can do. I can write 
a book : so can many others who have not even learned to 
spell. What abortions are these Essays ! What errors, 
what ill -pieced transitions, what crooked reasons, what 
lame conclusions ! How little is made out, and that little 
how ill ! Yet tliey are the best I can do. I endeavour 
to recollect all I have ever observed or thought upon a 
bubject, and to express it as nearly as I can. Instead of 
writing on four subjects at a time, it is as much as I can 
manage to keep the thread of one discourse clear and un- 
entangled. I have also time on my hands, to correct my 
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opinions, Und polish my periods : but the one I cannot, 
and the other I will not do. I '^m fond of arguing: yet, 
with a good deal of pains and practice, it is oflen as much 
as I can do to beat my man ; though he may be a very 
indifferent hand. A common fencer would disarm his 
adversary in the twinkling of an eye, unless he were a 
professor like himself. A stroke of wit will sometimes pro- 
duce this effect; but there is no such power or superiority 
in sense or reasoning. There is no complete mastery of 
execution to be shown there: and you hardly know the 
professor from the impudent pretender, or the mere clown. 

HazlitL 



On Milton. 

From this very imperfect view of the qualities of Milton's 
poetry, we hasten to his great work, Paradise Lost, perhaps 
the noblest monument of human genius. The two 6rst 
books, by universal consent, stand pre-eminent in sublimity. 
Hell and Hells King have a terrible harmony; and dilate 
into new grandeur and awfuiness, the longer we contem- 
plate them. From one eiement — ** solid and liquid fire" — 
the poet has framed a world ot horror and suffering, such 
as imagination had never traversed. But fiercer flames, 
than those which encompass Satan, bum in his own soul. 
Revenge, exasperated pride, consuming wrath, ambition 
though fallen, yet unconquered by the thunders of the 
Omnipotent, and grasping still at the empire of the uni- 
verse, — these form a picture more sublime and terrible than 
Hell. Hell yields to the spiiit which it imprisons. The 
intensity of its fires reveals the intenser passions and more 
vehement will of Satan; and the ruined Archangel gathers 
into himself the sublimity of the scene which surrounds 
him. This forms the tremendous interest of these wonder- 
ful books. We see mind triumphant over the most terrible 
powers of nature. We see unutterable agony subdued by 
energy of soul. We have not indeed in Satan those bursts 
of passion, which rive the soul, as well as shatter the out- 
ward frame of Lear. But we have a depth of passion which 
only an Archangel could manifest. The all-enduring, all- 
defying pride of Satan, assuming so majestically Hell's 
burning throne, and coveting the diadem, which scorches 

his thunder-blasted brow, is a creation requiring in its 
o 
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author almost the spiritual energy with which he invests 
the fallen seraph. Some have doubted whether the moral 
effect of such delineations of the storms and terrible work- 
ings of the soul, is good; whether the interest felt in a spirit 
so transcendently evil as Satan, favours our sympathies 
with virtue. But our interest fastens in this and like cases, 
on what is not evil. We gaze on Satan with an awe not 
unmixed with mysterious pleasure, as on a miraculous 
manifestation of the power of mind. What chains us, as 
with a resistless spell, in such a character, is spiritual 
might made visible by the racking pains which it over- 
powers. There is something kindling and ennobling iu 
the consciousness, however awakened, of the energy which 
resides in mind ; and many a virtuous man has borrowed 
new strength from the force, constancy, and dauntless 
courage of evil agents. 

Milton's description of Satan attests, in various ways, 
the power of his genius. Critics have often observed, that 
tlie great difficulty of his work was to reconcile the spirit- 
ual properties of his supernatural beings with the human 
modes of existence, which he was obliged to ascribe to 
them; and the difficulty is too great for any genius wholly 
to overcome ; and we must acknowledge, that our enthu- 
siasm is, in some parts of the poem, checked by a feeling 
of incongruity between tlie spiritual agent, and his sphere 
and mode of agency. But we are visited with no such 
chilling doubts and misgivings in the description of Satan 
in Hell. Imagination has here achieved its highest tri- 
umph, in imparting a character of reality and truth to 
its most daring creations. That world of horrors, though 
material, is yet so remote from our ordinary nature, that a 
spiritual being, exiled from heaven, finds there an appro- 
priate home. There is, too, an indefiniteuess in the de- 
scription of Satan's person, which incites without shocking 
the imagination, and aids us to combine in our conception 
of him the massiness of a real form, with the vagueness 
of spiritual exiistence. To the production of this effect, 
much depends on the first impression given by the poet; 
for this is apt to follow us through the whole work; and 
here we think Milton eminently successful. The first 
glimpse of Satan is given us in the following lines, which, 
whilst too indefinite to provoke the scrutiny of the reason^ 
fill the imagination of the reader yi\\h a form which can 
hardly be effaced. 
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Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts bes'idc-s 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood, * * * 

Par. Lost, b. i. lines 193— IMi 

Fortliwith upnght he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames, 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and roird 
In billows, leave i' th' midst a horrid vale. 

Ibid. 221—224. 

We have more which we should gladly say of the deline- 
ation of Satan; especially of the glimpses which are now 
and then given of his deep anguish and despair^ and of tlie 
touches of better feelings which are skilfully thrown into 
the dark picture; both suited and designed to blend with 
our admiration^ dread, and abhorrence, a measure of that 
sympathy and interest with which every living, thinking 
being ought to be regarded, and without which all other 
feelings tend to sin and pain. But tliere is another topic 
which we cannot leave untouched. From Hell we flee to 
Paradise, a region as lovely as Hell is terrible; and which, 
to those who do not know the universality ol true genius, 
will appear doubly wonderful, when considered as the cre- 
ation of the same mind which had painted the infernal 
world. 

Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accordance, 
and together form a scene of tranquil bliss, which calms 
and soothes, whilst it delights the imagination. Adam and 
Eve, just moulded by the hand, and quickened by the 
breath of God, reflect in their countenances and forms, as 
well as minds, the intelligence, benignity, and happiness 
of their Author. Their new existence has the fi-eshness 
and peacefulness of the dewy morning. Their souls, un- 
iated and untainted, find an innocent joy in the youthful 
creation, which spreads and smiles around them. Their 
mutual love is deep — for it is the love of young, unworn, 
unexhausted hearts, which meet in each other the only 
human objects on whom to pour forth their fulness of 
affection : and still it is serene — for it is the love of happy 
beings, who know not suffering even by name ; whose inno- 
cence excludes not only the tumults, but the thought of 
jealousy and shame; who, " imparadised in one anothers 
arms," scarce dream of futurity — so blessed is their present 
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being. We will not say that we envy our first parents : for 
we feel that there may be higher happiness than theirs, — 
a happiness won through struggle with inward and outward 
foes, the happiness of power and moral victory, the happi- 
ness of disinterested sacrifices and wide -spread love, the 
happiness of boundless hope, and of " thoughts which wan- 
der through eternity.** Still there are times when the 
spirit, oppressed with pain, worn with toil, tired of tumult, 
sick at the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, baffled in its 
hope, and trembling in its faith, almost longs for the " wings 
of a dove, that it might fly away," and take refuge amidst 
the " shady bowers/* the " vernal airs," the " roses without 
thorns,** the quiet, the beauty, the loveliness of Eden. It 
is the contrast of this deep peace of Paradise with tlie 
storms of life, which gives to the fourth and fifth books of 
this poem a charm so irresistible, that not a few would 
sooner relinquish the two first books, witli all their sub- 
limity, than part with these. It has sometimes been said, 
that the English language has no good pastoral poetry. 
We would ask. In what age or country has the pastoral 
reed breathed such sweet strains, as are borne to us on 
*' the odoriferous wings of gentle gales," from Milton's 
Paradise ? 

We should not fulfil our duty, were we not to say one 
word on what has been justly celebrated, — the harmony of 
Milton's versification. His numbers have the prime charm 
of expressiveness. They vary witli, and answer to tlie 
depth, or tenderness, or sublimity of his conceptions ; and 
hold intimate alliance with the soul. Like Michael An- 
gelo, in whose hands the marble was said to be flexible, 
he bends our language, which foreigners reproach with 
hardness, into whatever forms the subject demands. All 
the treasures of sweet and solemn sound are at his com- 
mand. Words, harsh and discordant in the writings of 
less gifted men, flow through his poetry in a full stream of 
harmony. This power over language is not to be ascribed 
to Milton's musical ear. It belongs to the soul. It is a 
gift or exercise of genius, which has power to impress itself 
on whatever it touches ; and finds or frames in sounds, 
motions, and material forms, correspondences and harmonies 
with its own fervid thoughts and feelings. 

Charming. 
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IVit injures Eloquence, 

To all those rules which art furnishes for conducting 
the plan of a discourse, we proceed to subjoin a general 
rule, from which orators, and especially Christian orators, 
ought never to swerve. 

When such begin their career, the zeal for the salvation 
of souls which animates them, doth not render them always 
unmindful of the glory which follows great success. A 
blind desire to shine and to please, is oflen at the expense 
of that substantial honour which might be obtained, were 
they to give themselves up to the pure emotions of piety, 
which so well agree with tlie sensibility necessary to elo- 
quence. 

It is, unquestionably, to be wished, that he who devotes 
himself to the arduous labour which preaching requires, 
should be wholly ambitious to render himself useful to the 
cause of religion. To such, reputation can never be a 
sufficient recompense. But if motives so pure have not 
sufficient sway in your breast, calculate, at least, the advan- 
tages of self-love ; and you may perceive how inseparably 
connected these are with the success of your ministry. 

Is it on your own account that you preach P Is it for you 
that religion assembles her votaries in a temple ? You ought 
never to indulge so presumptuous a thought. However, I 
only consider yoa as an orator. Tell me, then, what is 
this you call Eloquence ? Is it the wretched trade of imi- 
tating that criminal, mentioned by a poet in his satires, 
who " balanced his crimes before his judges with antithe- 
sis ?" Is it the puerile secret of forming jejune quibbles ? — 
of rounding periods ? — of tormenting one s-self by tedious 
studies, in order to reduce sacred instruction into a vain 
amusement ? Is this, then, the idea which you have con- 
ceived of that divine art, which disdains frivolous orna- 
ments, which sways the most numerous assemblies, and 
which bestows on a single man the most personal and 
majestic of all sovereignties? Are you in quest of glory? 
— You fly from it. Wit alone is never sublime; and it 
is only by the vehemence of the passions, that you cam 
become eloquent. 

Reckon up all the illustrious orators. Will you find 
among them conceited, subtle, or epigrammatic writers ? 
No : these immortal men confined their attempts to affect 
and persuade ; and their having been always %\m\\^« \% 
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that which will always render them preat. How is this? 
You wish to proceed in their footsteps, and you stoop to 
the degrading pretensions of a rhetorician ! and you ap- 
pear in the form of a mendicant, soliciting commendations 
from those very men who ought to tremble at your feet. 
Recover from this ignominy. Be eloquent by zeal, instead 
of being a mere declaimer through vanity. And be as- 
sured, that the most certain method of preaching well lor 
yourself, is to preach usefully to others. Maury. 



On the Dignity of Human Nature. 

I ANTICIPATE from some an objection to tliis position, 
drawn, as they will say, from experience. I may be told, 
that I have talked of the godlike capacities of human 
nature, and have spoken of man as a divinity ; and where^ 
it will be asked, are the warrants of this high estimate of 
our race ? I may be told that I dream, and that I have 
peopled the world with the creatures of my lonely imagina- 
tion. What! Is it only in dreams that beauty and love- 
liness have beamed on me from the human countenance, 
—that I have heard tones of kindness, which have thrilled 
through my heart, — that 1 have found sympathy in suffer- 
ing, and a sacred joy in friendship ? Are all the great and 
good men of past ages only dreams P Are such names as 
Moses, Socrates, Paul, Alfred, Milton, only the fictions 
of my disturbed slutnbers ? Are the great deeds of history, 
the discoveries of philosophy, the creations of genius, only 
visions ? Oh ! no. I do not dream w hen I speak of the 
divine capacities of human nature. It was a real page in 
which I read of patriots and martyrs, — of Fenelon and 
Howard, of Hampden and Washington. And tell me not, 
that these were prodigies, miracles, immeasurably separ- 
ated from their race: for their very reverence, which has 
treasured up and hallowed their memories, — the very sen- 
timents of admiration and love with which their names 
are now heard, show that the principles of their greatness 
are diffused through all your breasts. The germs of sub- 
lime virtue are scattered liberally on our earth. How 
often have I seen, in the obscurity of domestic life, a 
strength of love, of endurance, of pious trust, of virtuous 
resolution, which in a public sphere would have attracted 
public homage! I cannot but pity the man, who reccg- 
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nizP8 nothing godlike in his own nature. I see the marks 
of God in the heavens and the earth ; hut how much more 
in a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquerable 
rectitude, in a philanthropy which forgives every wrong, 
and which never despairs of the cause of Christ and human 
virtue ! I do and I must reverence human nature. Nei- 
ther the sneers of a worldly scepticism, nor the groans of a 
gloomy theology, disturb my faith in its godlike powers 
and tendencies. I know how it is despised, — how it hat 
been oppressed, — how civil and religious establishments 
have for ages conspired to crush it I know its history, 
I shut my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimes. I 
understand the proofs, by which despotism demonstrates 
that man is a wild beast, in want of a master, and only 
safe in chains. But injured, trampled on, and scorned 
as our nature is, I still turn to it with intense sympathy, 
and strong hope. The signatures of its origin and its end, 
are impressed too deeply to be ever wholly effaced. I bless 
it for its kind affections, for its strong and tender love. I 
honour it for its struggles against oppression, for its growth 
and progress under the weight of so many chains and pre- 
judices, for its achievements in science and art, and still 
more for its examples of heroic and saintly virtue. These 
are marks of a divine origin, and the pledges of a celestial 
inheritance ; and I thank God that my own lot is bound 
up with that of the human race. Channing, 



The Hill of Science, 

In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces of 
inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and dis- 
pose it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful 
and romantic country, till curiosity began to give way to 
weariness ; and I sat me down on the fragment of a rock, 
overgrown with moss, where the rustling of the falling 
leaves, the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant 
city, soothed my mind into the most perfect tranauillity, 
and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was inaulging 
tlie agreeable reveries which the objects around me natu 
rally inspired. 

I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, 
in the middle of which arose a mbuntam higher than I had 
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before any conception of. It was covered with a multi- 
tude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed for- 
wards with the liveliest expressions of ardour in their 
countenance^ though the way was in many places steep 
and difficult. I observed, that those who had but just 
begun to climb the hill, thought themselves not far from 
the top; but, as they proceeded, new hills were continually 
rising to their view, and the summit of the highest they 
could before discern seemed but the foot of another, till 
the mountain at length appeared to lose itself in the clouds. 
As I was gazing on these things mth astonishment, my 
good genius suddenly appeared : — " The mountain before 
thee," said he, " is the Hill of Science. On the top is the 
temple of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure light covers her face. Observe the progress 
of her votaries ; be silent and attentive." 

1 saw that the only regular approach to the mountain 
was by a gate, called the Gate of Languages. It was kept 
by a woman of a pensive and thoughtful appearance^ 
whose lips were continually moving, as though she re- 
peated something to herself. Her name was Memory. 
On entering this first enclosure, I was stunned with a con- 
fused murmur of jarring voices and dissonant sounds; 
which increased upon me to such a degree, that I was 
utterly confounded, and could compare the noise to nothing 
but the confusion of tongues at Babel. 

After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes 
towards the top of the mountain, where the air was always 
pure and exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels and 
other evergreens, and the efiulgence which beamed from 
the face of the goddess seemed to shed a glory round her 
votaries. " Happy," said I, " are they who are permitted to 
ascend the mountain ! " — but while I was pronouncing this 
exclamation with uncommon ardour, I saw standing beside 
me a form of diviner features and a more benign radiance. 
" Happier," said she, " are those whom Virtue conducts to 
the mansions of Content!" — " What," said I, " does Virtue 
then reside in the vale ?" — " I am found," said she, " in the 
vale, and I illuminate the mountain : I cheer the cottager 
at his toil, and inspire the sage at his meditation. I 
mingle in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his 
cell. I have a temple in every heart that owns my influ- 
ence ; and to him that wishes for me, I am already present. 
Science may raise you to eminence ; but I alone can guide 
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to felicity!" — While the goddess was thus speaking, 1 
stretched out my arms towards her with a vehemence which 
broke my slumbers. The chill dews were falling around 
me, and the shades of evening stretched over the land- 
scape. I hastened homeward, and resigned the night to 
silence and meditation AUcins Miscellanies, 



The Planetary and Terrestrial Worlds, 

To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : 
it is also clothed mXh verdure, distinguished by trees, and 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets, it wears a uni- 
form aspect, looks all luminous, and no larger than a spot. 
To beings who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely 
disappears. That which we call alternately the morning 
and the evening star — as in one part of the orbit she rides 
foremost in the procession of night; in the other, ushers in 
and anticipates the dawn — is a planetary world. This 
planet, and the nine others that so wonderfully vary their 
mystic dance, are in themselves dark bodies, and shine 
only by reflection ; have fields, and seas, and skies of their 
own ; are furnished with all accommodations for animal 
subsistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of intellec- 
tual life : all which, together with our earthly habitation, 
are dependent on that grand dispenser of divine munifi- 
cence, the sun; receive their lignt from the distribution 
of his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign 
agency. 

The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable; it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, 
and other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. 
The sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illu- 
minates, is abundantly larger than this whole earth, on 
which so many lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans 
roll. A line extending f^om side to side, through the 
centre of that resplendent orb, would measure more than 
dght hundred thousand miles: a girdle formed to go 
round its circumference, would require a length of millions. 
Were its solid content to be estimated, the account would 
ovenvhelm our understanding, and be almost beyond the 
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]^ower of language to express. Are we startled at three 
reports of philosophy ? Are we ready to cry out, in a tran- 
sport of surprise, " How mighty is the Bdng who kindled 
so prodigious a fire; and keeps alive, from age to age, so 
enormous a mass of flame ! " let us attend our philosophic 
guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with specula- 
tions more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
Uttie part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, 
though in appearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like tlie 
sun in size and in glory; no less spacious, no less lumi- 
nous, than the radiant source of day. So that evei*y star 
is not barely a world, but the centre of a magnificent sys- 
tem ; has a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, and 
revolving round its attractive influence; all which are lost 
to our sight, in unmeasurable wilds of ether. That the 
stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable points, is owing to their immense and incon- 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it 
is; since a ball, shot from a loaded cannon, and flying 
with unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, 
almost seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach 
the nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

While, beholding tliis vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, 1 would also discover tlie abject littleness 
of all teiTesti'ial things. What is the earth, with all her 
ostentatious scenes, compared with this astonishingly grand 
furniture of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly 
perceivable in the map of the universe ? It is observed by 
a very judicious writer, that if the sun himself, which en - 
lightens this part of the creation, were extinguished, and 
all the host of planetary worlds, which move about him, 
were annihilated, they would not be missed by an eye that 
can take in the whole compass of nature, any more tlian 
a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of wliich. 
tliey consist, and the space which they occupy, are so ex- 
ceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that their loss 
would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's 
works. If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, 
be so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? 
What are a few lordships, or the so-much-admired patri- 
monies of those who are styled wealthy ? When I meas- 
ure them with my own little pittance, they swell into proud 
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and bloated dimensions : but, when I take the universe for 
my standard, how scanty is their size ! how contemptible 
tlieir figure ! They ishrink into pompous nothings. 

Addison, 



Effects of Sympathy in tlie Distresses of Others. 

To examine this point concerning the effect of tragedy 
in a proper manner, we must previously consider, how we 
are affected by the feelings of our fellow-creatures in cir- 
cumstances of real distress. 1 am convinced we have a 
degree of delight, and that no small one, in the real mis- 
fortunes and pains of others ; for, let the affection be what 
it will in appearance, if it does not make us shun such ob- 
jects, — if, on the contrary, it induces us to approach them 
— if it makes us dwell upon them; in this case, I suppose^ 
we must have a delight or pleasure, of some species or 
other, in contemplating objects of this kind. Do we not 
read the authentic histories of scenes of this nature, with 
as much pleasure as romances or poems, where the inci- 
dents are fictitious ? The prosperity of no empire, and 
the grandeur of no king, can so agreeably affect in the 
reading, as the ruin of the state of Macedon, and the 
distresses of its unhappy prince. Such a catastrophe 
touches us in history, as much as the destruction of Troy 
does in fable. Our delight, in cases of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the sufferer be some excellent person, 
who sinks under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato 
are both virtuous characters; but we are more deeply 
affected by the violent death of the one, and the ruin of 
the great cause he adhered to, than with the deserved 
triumphs and uninterrupted prosperity of the other; for 
terror is a passion which always produces delight when it 
does not press too close, and pity is a passion accompa- 
nied with pleasure, because it arises from love and social 
affection. Whenever we are formed by nature to any 
active purpose, the passion which animates us to it is at- 
tended with delight, or a pleasure of some kind, let the 
subject-matter be what it y^iW : and, as our Creator has 
designed we should be united together ty so strong a bond 
as that of sympathy, he has therefore twisted along with 
it a proportionable quantity of this ingredient; and always 
in the greatest proportion where our sympathy is most 
wanted, in tlie distiesses of others. Jf tliis passion wa9 
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simply painful, we should shun, with tlie greatest care, all 
persons and places tliat could excite such a passion ; as 
some, who are so far gone in indolence as not to endure 
any strong impressions, actually do. But the case is wide- 
ly different with the greater part of mankind : there is no 
spectacle we so eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon 
and grievous calamity ; so that, whether the misfortune is 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned back to it in 
history, it always touches with delight ; but it is not an 
unmixed delight, but blended M'ith no small uneasiness. 
The delight we have in such things, hinders us from shun- 
ning scenes of misery; and the pain we feel, prompts us 
to relieve ourselves in relieving those who suffer: and all 
this, antecedent to any reasoning, by an instinct that works 
us to its own purposes, without our concurrence. Burke. 



An Exhortation to the Sttidy of Eloquence. 

1 CANNOT conceive any thing more excellent, than to 
be able, by language, to captivate the affections, to charm 
the understanding, and to impel or restrain the will of whole 
assemblies, at pleasure. Among every free people, espe- 
cially in peaceful^ settled governments, this single art has 
always eminently flourished, and always exercised the 
greatest sway. For what can be more surprising, than 
that, amidst an infinite multitude, one man should appear, 
who shall be the only, or almost the only man capable of 
doing what Nature has put in every man's power ? Qr, 
can any thing impart such exquisite pleasure to the ear, 
and to the intellect, as a speech in which the wisdom and 
dignity of the sentiments, are heightened by the utmost 
force and beauty of expression ? Is there any thing so 
commanding, so grand, as that the eloquence of one man 
should direct the inclinations of the people, the consciences 
of judges, and the majesty of senates ? Nay, farther, can 
aught be esteemed so great, so generous, so public-spirited, 
as to assist the suppliant, to rear the prostrate, to commu- 
nicate happiness, to avert danger, and to save a fellow- 
citizen from exile ? Can any thing be so necessary, as to 
keep those arms always in readiness, with which you may 
defend yourself, attack the profligate, and redress your 
own, or your country's wrongs? 

But let us consider this accomplishment as detached 
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finom poblic business, and from its wonderful efficacy in 
popular assemblies, at the bar, and in the senate ; can any 
thing be more agreeable, or more endearing in private life, 
than elegant language ? For the great characteristic of 
our nature, and what eminently distinguishes us from 
brutes, is the faculty of social conversation, the power of 
expressing our thoughts and sentiments by words. To 
excel mankind, therefore, in the exercise of that very talent, 
which gives them the preference to the brute creation, is 
what every body must not only admire, but look upon as 
the just object of the most indefatigable pursuit. And now, 
to mention the chief point of all, what other power could 
have been of sufficient efficacy to bring together the vagrant 
individuals of the human race; to tame their savage man- 
ners; to reconcile them to social life; and, after cities 
were founded, to mark out laws, forms, and constitutions, 
for their government? — Let me, in a few words, sum up 
this almost boundless subject 1 lay it down as a maxim, 
that upon the wisdom and abilities of an accomplished 
orator, not only his own dignity, but the welfare of vast 
numbers of individuals, and even of the whole state, must 
greatly depend. Therefore, young gentlemen, go on : ply 
the study in which you are engaged, for your own honour, 
the advantage of your friends, and the service of your 
country. Cicero. 

On the Cultivation of the Intellectual Powers, 

A DUTY peculiarly applicable to the season of youth, 
is the diligent cultivation of the intellectual powers. 
Yours is the time, my young friends, for forming good 
mental habits, and acquiring those liberal and rational 
tastes, which will prove a source of the purest happiness 
to the very close of existence. Now or never is the time 
for giving a bent to the character. As yet, you are not 
deeply involved in the perplexing cares of life; as yet, 
you are not the slaves of any low and debasing habits: 
your minds and all their best powers are your own; your 
curiosity is awake; and your attention capable of being 
easily directed and fixed to any object — to any pursuit 
Yours are the light and cheerful spirits — the ever-active 
interest — the clear and unembarrassed memory; yours, the 
joyous hope and eager expectation, which at once dispose 
your minds to seek for knowledge* and qualify them for 
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gaining it. For you, nature unlocks her stores, and art 
displays her thousand wonders; to you, are opened the 
wide fields of science; to you, is unrolled the ample page 
of history; and for your instruction and d|4ight, is re- 
corded all that the sage has thought, and the poet sung. 
To aid your progress, and increase your knowledge*^ in- 
numerable schemes are devised, and institutions reared, 
which invite you into the paths of wisdom, and lavish on 
you the opportunities of improvement. These are the 
prospects oi your happy period. Let them not be offered 
you in vain. Let not " wisdom cry, and understanding 
put forth her voice, in the top of high places, by the way 
in the places of the paths;" while you turn a deaf ear to 
her counsels, and go aside into the ways of folly: but 
rather, in every thing good and liberal — in every thing 
connected with the progress of truth and knowledge and 
virtue and vital religion — endeavour to prove yourselves 
worthy of the age in which you live, and of the countiy 
to which you belong. 

Learn, also, to be modest in your demeanour, lowly in 
heart, and humble in your opinion of yourselves. There 
is no quality more engaging and attractive in youth than 
modesty. What says the wisest of men ? " Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit? There is more hope of a 
fool than of him." An individual's modest opinion of 
himself, is a tolerable accurate test of his real merit; and 
if this be true of men in general, it is still more ^ so of 
young people, who can have but little knowledge, and 
still less experience. Rashness, petulance, and self-con- 
ceit, will sometimes hurry even well-meaning young per- 
sons into mistakes, which they could not foresee — perhaps 
into crimes, which they would have blushed and trembled 
to think of before-hand. Enter, then, the paths of life, 
cautiously and circumspectly, distrustful of yourselves, 
and willing to be advised and directed by those who are 
wiser and more experienced. Feel your own weakness 
and liability to err, and it will lead you to cultivate a 
devotional spirit; acknowledge your own ignorance and 
want of experience, and it will dispose you to lean upon 
your parents; confess the feebleness of your abilities, and 
the small extent of your knowledge, and it will stimulate 
you to improve your minds diligently, and may be a 
means of ultimately leading you to the highest attain- 
ments in knowledge and wisdom. Tayler* 
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The Fallen Leaf, 

** The fallen leaf!" Again and again I repeated this 
sentence to myself, when, after traversing the avenue for 
sogiie time, I had inadvertently stepped into a heap of 
these mementoes of tlie departing year. This trivial inci- 
dent broke in upon a gay and buoyant train of thought; 
and, as for a single moment I stood fixed to the spot, the 
words of the prophet fell with a deep and psvinful meaning 
upon my heart. I resumed my walk, and would have 
resumed with pleasure the train of thought that had been 
broken, but in vain; and when I again reached the place 
where the fallen leaves were collected, I made a longer 
pause. With how loud a voice did they speak of the end 
of all things! how forcibly remind me, mat those busy 
projects which at that moment agitated my heart, would, 
like them, fade, and be carried away in the tide of life! 
The leaves fade away, and leave the parent stem desolate: 
but, in a few short months, they will bud and bloom again; 
other leaves, as gay as those were, will supply tlieir place, 
and clothe the forest with as bright a green. And is it 
not so with the heart? We are separated from those who 
are now most dear to us, or they fade away into the tomb ; 
new interests are excited, new friendships contracted, and 
every former image is effaced and forgotten. 

My eye now rested on the venerable pile of building 
before me : it seemed but as yesterday, since the master of 
that stately mansion stood at the gate to welcome my 
arrival; and now, where was he? — Gone — and for ever! 
The accents of his voice were never again to be heard; 
my eye was to behold him no more. — As these thoughts 
passed through my mind, a slight breeze for a moment 
agitated the naked branches: it helped to complete the 
work of desolation; and several of the still remaining 
leaves were wafted to my feet. How indiscriminately were 
here mingled — the pride of the forest, the majestic oak, 
the trembling aspen, the graceful poplar, with all the tribe 
of inferior shrubs! Here lay all that remained of their 
once-gay foliage — one undistinguishable mass of decay; 
with no mark to point out to which they had originally 
belonged. And shall not Death, the great leveller, reduce 
us to the same state of equality ? The great, the noble, 
the learned, the beautiful — when they lay down their heads 
in the grave— what are they more than the mean, the 
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lowly, and the worthless ? They leave a name behind them 
for a short time, and then — how soon are the best beloved 
forgotten ! Feelings such as these must have been felt by 
thousands; and, whilst they serve to temper the enjoyment 
of prosperity, they contribute also to smooth the rugged 
path of life, and calm the sufferings of the wounded spirit. 
Since, whether one day has been bright or cloudy, spring 
and summer must, ere long, give place to autumn; and 
then comes the winter, when we, too, must fade as the leaf. 

Happiness* 

What is earthly happiness ? — that phantom, of which we 
hear so much and see so little; whose promises are con- 
stantly given, and constantly broken, but as constantly 
believed; that cheats us with the sound instead of the 
substance, and with the blossom instead of the fruit. An- 
ticipation is her herald, but disappointment is her com- 
panion; the first addresses itself to our imagination, that 
would believe; but the latter to our experience, that must. 
Happiness, that grand mistress of the ceremonies in the 
dance of life, impels us through all its mazes and mean- 
derings, but leads none of us by the same route. Aris- 
tippus pursued her in pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, and 
Epicurus in both; she received the attentions of each, 
but bestowed her endearments on none of them. Warned 
by their failure, the stoic adopted another mode of pre- 
ferring his suit: he t})ought, by slandering, to obtain her; 
by shunning, to win her; and proudly presumed, that, by 
fleeing her, she would turn and follow him. She is de- 
ceitful as the calm that precedes the hurricane; smooth as 
the water at the edge of the cataract; and beautiful as the 
rainbow^ that smiling daughter of the storm: but, like the 
image in the desert, she tantalizes us wnth a delusion, that 
distance creates, and that contiguity destroys; yet, often, 
when unsought she is found, and when unexpected, often 
obtained: while those who search for her the most dili- 
gently, fail the most, because they seek her where she is 
not. Anthony sought her in love; Brutus, in glory; C»- 
sar, in dominion. The first found disgrace; the second, 
disgust; the last, ingratitude; and each, destruction. 

To some she is more kind, but not less cruel : she hands 
them her cup, and they drink even to stupefaction, until 
they doubt whether they are men— with Philip, or dream 
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that they are gods — mih Alexander. On some slie smiles, 
as on Napoleon, with an aspect moi*e bewitching than 
that of an Italian sun; but it is only to make her frown 
the more terrible, and, by one short caress, to embitter 
the pangs of separation. Ambition, avarice, love, revenge, 
all Uiese seek her, and her alone : alas ! they are neither 
presented to her, nor will she come to them. She de- 
spatches, however, to them her envoys. To ambition, she 
sends power; to avarice, wealth; to love, jealousy; to 
revenge, remorse: — alas! what are these, but so many 
other names for vexation or disappointment! Neither is 
she to be won by flatteries nor bribes : she is to be gained 
by waging war against her enemies, much sooner than by 
paying any particular court to herself. Those that con* 
quer her adversaries, will find that they need not go to 
her; for i^e will come unto them. 

None bid so high for her as kings; few are more will- 
ing, none more able, to purchase her alliance at the fullest 
price. But she has no more respect for kings, than for 
their subjects; she mocks them, indeed, with the empty 
show of a visit, by sending to their palaces all her equi- 
page, her pomp, and her train; but she comes not herself. 
What, then, detains her P She is travelling incognito, to 
keep a private assignation with contentment, and to partake 
of a conversation and a dinner of herbs, with some humble, 
but virtuous peasant, in a cottage. Anonymous, 
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A POOR ^vidow, in a small town in the north of England, 
kept a booth or stall of apples and sweetmeats. She had 
an idiot child, so utterly helpless and dependent, that he 
did not appear to be ever alive to anger or self-defence. 
He sat all day at her feet, and seemed to be possessed of 
no other sentiment of the human kind, than confidence in 
his mother s love, and a dread of the schoolboys, by whom 
he was often annoyed. His whole occupation, as he sat 
on the ground, was in swinging backwards and forwards, 
singing " pal-lal" in a low pathetic voice, only interrupted 
at intervals on the appearance of any of his tormentors, 
when he clung to his mother in alarm. From morning to 
evening he sung his plaintive and aimless ditty; at night, 
when his poor mother gathered up her little wares to re- 
turn home, so deplorable did his defects appear, that» ^hv\% 
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she carried her table on her head, her stock of little mer- 
chandise in her lap, and her stool in one hsmd, slie was 
obliged to lead him by the other. Ever and anon, as any 
of ^e schoolboys appeared in view, the harmless thing 
clung close to her, and hid his face in her bosom for pro- 
tection. A human creature so far below the standard of 
humanity, was nowhere ever seen : he had not even the 
shallow cunning' which is often found among these unfin- 
ished beings; and his simplicity could not even be meas- 
ured by the standard we would apply to the capacity of a 
lamb. Yet it had a feeling rarely manifested even in the 
affectionate dog, and a knowledge never shown by any 
mere animal. He was sensible of his mothers kindness, 
and how much he owed to her care. At night, when she 
spread his humble pallet, though he knew not prayer, nor 
could comprehend tiie solemnities of worship, he prostrated 
himself at her feet; and, as he kissed them mumbled a 
kind of mental orison, as if in fond and holy devotion. 
In the morning, before she went abroad to resume her 
station in the market-place, he peeped anxiously out to 
reconnoitre the street; and, as often as he saw any of the 
schoolboys in the way, he held her firmly back, and sung 
his sorrowful " pal-lal." 

One day the poor woman and her idiot boy were missed 
from the market-place; and tlie charity of some of the 
neighbours induced them to visit her hovel. They found 
her dead on her sorry couch, and the boy sitting beside 
her, holding her hand, swinging and singing his pitiful 
lay more sorrowfully than he had ever done before. He 
could not speak, but only utter a brutish gabble; some- 
times, however, he looked as if he comprehended something 
of what was said. On this occasion, when the neighbours 
spoke to him, he looked up with the tear in his eye; and, 
clasping the cold hand more tenderly, sunk the strain of 
his mournful " pal-lal " into a softer and sadder key. The 
spectators, deeply aflfected, raised him from the body; and 
he surrendered his hold of the earthly hand without resist- 
ance, retiring in silence to an obscure corner of the room. 
One of them, looking towards the others, said to them, 
"Poor wretch! what shall we do ^ith him?" At that 
moment, he resumed his chant; and, lifting two handfuls 
of dust from the floor, sprinkled it on his head, and sung, 
with a wild and clear heart-piercing pathos, " pal-lal — 
pal-lal«" Blackwood's Magazine, 
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TTie Departed Spirits of the Just are Spectators of out 

Conduct on Earth, 

F ROM what happened on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion", we may infer', not only that the separated spirits of 
good' men' live' and act', and enjoy' happiness'; but that 
they take some interest in the business of this' world, and 
even that their interest' in it has a connection' with the 
pursuits' and habits' of their former' life. The virtuous 
cares which occupied them on earth', follow them into their 
new' abode. Moses' and Elias' had spent the days of tlieir' 
temporal pilgrimage in promoting among their brethren', 
the knowledge' and the worship' of the true God'. They 
are still' attentive to the same great object; and, enrap- 
tured' at the prospect of its advancement', they descend' 
on this occasion' to animate' the labours' of Jesus', and to 
prepare him for his victory' over the powers of hell'. 

What a delightful subject of contemplation' does this 
reflection open' to the pious' and benevolent' mind ! what 
a spring' does it give to all the better energies of the heart' ! 
Your labours of love', your plans of beneficence', your 
swellings of satisfaction' in the rising reputation of those 
whose virtues you have cherished', will not, we have rea- 
son' to hope, be terminated' by the stroke' of death'. No' ! 
—your spirits will still linger around the objects of their 
former attachment'; they will behold with rapture, even 
the distant' eflfects of those beneficent' institutions' which 
they once' delighted' to rear'; they will watch with a pious 
satisfaction over the growing prosperity of the country' 
which they loved'; with a parent's fondness', and a parent's 
exultation', they will share' in the fame' of their virtuous' 
posterity'; and — by the permission of God' — they may 
descend', at times', as guardian' angels', to shield' theiri 
from danger', and to conduct' them to glory' ! 
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Of air the thoughts' that can enter the human mind', 
this' is one of the most animating' and consoIatory\ It 
scatters floweis' around the hed of death\ It enables us' 
who are left behind", to support M'ith firmness', tlie depart- 
ure' of our best beloved friends', because it teaches' us 
that tliey are not lost to us for ever'. They are still' our 
friends. Though they be now gone to another' apartment 
in our Father's house, they have carried' with them the 
remembrance' and the feeling' of their former' attachments'. 
Though invisible' to us — they bend from their dwelling 
on high', to cheer' us in our pilgrimage' of duty', to 
rejoice' with us in our prosperity', and, in tlie hour of 
virtuous' exertion', to shed' through our souls', the bles- 
sedness' of heaven'. Finlayson. 



Time and Manner of the Arrival of Death, 

Death is called, in Scripture, the land without any 
order; and, without any order, the king of terrors makes 
his approaches in the world. I'he commission given 
from on high, was, '* Go into the world: Strike! strike! so 
that the dead may alarm the living." Hence it is, that 
we seldom see men running the full career of life; grow- 
ing old among their children's children, and then falling 
asleep in the arms of nature, as in the embraces of a kind 
mother— coming to the grave like a shock of com fully ripe, 
like flowei*s that shut up at the close of the day. Death 
walks through the world without any order. He delights 
to surprise, to give a shock to mankind. Hence, he leaves 
the wretched to prolong the line of their sorrows, and cuts 
off the fortunate in the midst of their career; he suffers 
the aged to survive himself, to outlive life, to stalk about 
the ghost of what he was; and aims his arrow at the 
heart of the young, who puts the evil day far from him. 
He delights to see the feeble carrying Uie vigorous to 
the grave, and the father building the tomb of his chil- 
dren. Often, when his approaches are least expected, he 
bursts at once upon the world, like an earthquake in the 
dead of night, or thunder in the serenest sky. All ages 
and conditions he sweeps away without distinction: the 
young man just entering into life, high in hope, elated 
with joy, and promising to himself a length of years ; the 
father of a family, from the embraces of his wife and chil- 
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dren; the man of the world; when nis designs are ripening 
to execution, and the long-expected crisis of enjoyment 
seems to approach. These, and all others, are hurried 
promiscuously off the stage, and laid, without order, in 
the common grave. Every path in the world leads to the 
tomb, and every hour in life hatli been to some the last 
hour. 

Without order, too, is the manner of death s approach. 
The king of terrors wears a thousand forms : pains and 
diseases — a numerous and a direful train — compose his 
host Marking out unhappy man for their prey, thej 
attack the seat of life> or the seat of understanding; hurry 
him off the stage in an instant, or make him pine by slow 
degrees. Blasting the bloom of life, or waiting till the 
decline, according to the pathetic picture of Solomon, 
** they make the strong men bow themselves, and the keep- 
ers of the house tremble; make the grinders cease; bring 
the daughters of music low; darken the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars; scatter fears in the way, and make desire 
itself to fail ; until the silver cord be loosed, and the golden 
bowl be broken ; when the dust returns to the dust as it 
was, and the spirit ascends to God wha gave it.** 

Logan. 

On the Threatened Invasion in 1803. 

By a series of criminal enterprises, by the success of 
guilty ambition, the liberties of Europe have been grad- 
ually extinguished. The subjugation of Holland, Swit- 
zerland, and the free towns of Germany, has completed 
that catastrophe; and we are the only people in the east- 
em hemisphere, who are in possession of equal laws, and 
a free constitution. Freedom, driven from every spot on 
the Continent, has sought an asylum in a country which 
she always chose for her favourite abode : but she is pur- 
sued even here, and threatened with destruction. The 
inundation of lawless power, after covering the whole earth, 
tlireatens to follow us here; and we are most exactly, 
most critically placed in the only aperture where it can be 
successfully repelled — in the Thermopylae of the world. 
As far as the interests of freedom are concerned — ^the 
most important by far of sublunary interests ! — you, my 
countrymen, stand in the capacity of the federal repre- 
sentatives of the human race; for with you it is to deter- 
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mine — ^under God — in what condition tlie latest posterity 
shall be bom. Their fortunes are entrusted to your care; 
and on your conduct, at this moment, depends the colour 
and complexion of their destiny. If liberty, after being 
extinguished on the Continent, is suffered to expire here; 
whence is it ever to emerge in the midst of that thick night 
that will invest it? It remains with you, then, to decide, 
whether that freedom, at whose voice the kingdoms of 
Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run a career of 
virtuous emulation in every thing great and good; the 
freedom which dispelled the mists of superstition, and 
invited the nations to behold their God; whose magic 
torch kindled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, 
and the flame of eloquence — the freedom which poured 
into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished life with 
innumerable institutions and improvements, till it became 
a theatre of wonders — it is for you to decide, whether this 
freedom shall yet survive, or be covered Mith a funeral 
pall, and wrapped in eternal gloom. It is not necessary 
to await your determination. In the solicitude you feel 
to approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought 
of what is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of dan- 
ger, must vanish ; and you are impatient to mingle in the 
battle of the civilized world. Go then, ye defenders of 
your country, accompanied with every auspicious omen; 
advance with alacrity into the field, where God himself 
musters the host to war. Religion is too much interested 
in your success, not to lend you her aid. She will shed 
over this enterprise her selectest influence. While you 
are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closets- 
many, to the sanctuary. The faithful of every name will 
employ that prayer which has power with God'.. The fee- 
ble hands, which are unequal to any other weapon, will 
grasp the sword of the Spirit; and from myriads of hum- 
ble contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, supplication, 
and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven, with the 
shouts of battle, and the shock of arms. The extent of 
your resources, under God, is equal to the justice of your 
cause. But should Providence determine otherwise, sViould 
you fall in this struggle, should the nation fall — you will 
have the satisfaction — the purest allotted to man — of hav- 
ing performed your part; your names \^ill be enrolled with 
tlie most illustrious dead, while posterity to the end of 
lime, as often as they revolve the events of this period — 
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The Indian Jugglers, 

CoMiNO forward, and seating himself on the g^und, in 
his white dress and tightened turban, the chief of the In- 
dian Jugglers begins with tossing up two brass balls, which 
is what any of us could do; and concludes with keeping up 
four at the same time, which is what none of us could do 
to save our lives, nor if we were to take our whole lives to 
do it in. Is it, then, a trifling power we see at work ? or is 
it not something next to miraculous P It is the utmost 
stretch of human ingenuity, which nothing but the bend- 
ing the faculties of body and mind to it, from the tenderest 
infancy, witli incessant, ever-anxious application, up to 
manhood, can accomplish, or make even a slight approach 
to. Man, thou art a wonderful animal, and thy ways past 
finding out! Thou canst do strange things; but thou 
tumest them to little account ! — To conceive of this effort 
of extraordinary dexterity, distracts the imagination, and 
makes admiration breathless. Yet it costs nothing to the 
performer, any more than if it were a mere mechanical 
deception with which he had nothing to do, but to watch 
and laugh at the astonishment of the spectators. A single 
error of a hairs-breadth, of the smallest conceivable por- 
tion of time, would be fatal : the precision of the move- 
ments must be like a mathematical truth, — ^their rapidity 
is like lightning. To catch four balls in succession in less 
than a second of time, and deliver them back so as to 
return with seeming consciousness to the hand again ; to 
make them revolve round him at certain intervals, like the 

f>lanet8 in their spheres ; to make them chase one anotlier 
ike sparkles of nre, or shoot up like flowers or meteors; 
lo throw them behind his back, and twine them round 
his neck like ribbons or like serpents; to do what appears 
an impossibility, and to do it with all the ease, the grace, 
the carelessness imaginable; to laugh at, to play with the 
glittering mockeries ; to follow them with his eye, as if he 
could fascinate them with its lambent fire, or as if he had 
only to see that they kept time with the music on the stage 
— there is something in all this, which he who does not ad- 
mire may be quite sure he never really admired any thing 
in the whole course of his life. It is skill surmounting 
difficulty, and beauty triumphing over skill. It seems as 
if the difficulty once mastered, naturally resolved itself into 
ease and grace; and as if to be overcome at all, it must be 
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before any conception of. It was covered with a multi- 
tude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed for- 
wards with the liveliest expressions of ardour in their 
countenance, though the way was in many places steep 
and difficult. I observed, that those who had but just 
begun to climb the hill, thought themselves not far from 
the top; but, as they proceeded, new hills were continually 
rising to their view, and the summit of the highest they 
could before discern seemed but the foot of another, till 
the mountain at length appeared to lose itself in the clouds. 
As I was gazing on these things mth astonishment, my 
good genius suddenly appeared: — " The mountain before 
thee,** said he, " is the Hill of Science. On the top is the 
temple of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure light covers her face. Observe the progress 
of her votaries ; be silent and attentive." 

1 saw that the only regular approach to the mountain 
was by a gate, called the Gate of Languages. It was kept 
by a woman of a pensive and thoughtful appearance, 
whose lips were continually moving, as though she re- 
peated something to herself. Her name was Memory. 
On entering this first enclosure, I was stunned with a con- 
fused murmur of jarring voices and dissonant sounds; 
which increased upon me to such a degree, that I was 
utterly confounded, and could compare the noise to nothing 
but the confusion of tongues at Babel. 

After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes 
towards the top of the mountain, where the air was always 
pure and exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels and 
other evergreens, and the effulgence which beamed from 
the face of the goddess seemed to shed a glory round her 
votaries. " Happy,** said I, " are they who are permitted to 
ascend the mountain ! ** — but while I was pronouncing this 
exclamation with uncommon ardour, I saw standing beside 
me a form of diviner features and a more benign radiance. 
" Happier," said she, " are those whom Virtue conducts to 
the mansions of Content!** — " What," said I, " does Virtue 
then reside in the vale ?** — " I am found," said she, " in the 
vale, and I illuminate the mountain : I cheer the cottager 
at his toil, and inspire the sage at his meditation. I 
mingle in tjbe crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his 
cell. I have a temple in every heart that owns my influ- 
ence ; and to him that wishes for me, I am already present. 
Science may raise you to eminence ; but I alone can guid* 
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to felicity!" — While the goddess was thus speaking, 1 
stretched out my arms towards her with a vehemence which 
broke my slumbers. The chill dews were falling around 
me^ and the shades of evening stretched over the land- 
scape. I hastened homeward, and resigned the night to 
silence and meditation Aikins Miscellanies. 



The Planetary and Terrestrial Worlds, 

To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold: 
it is also clothed vd\h verdure, distinguished by trees, and 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets, it wears a uni- 
form aspect, looks all luminous, and no larger than a spot. 
To beings who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely 
disappears. That which we call alternately the morning 
and the evening star — as in one part of the orbit she rides 
foremost in the procession of night; in the other, ushers in 
and anticipates the dawn — is a planetary world. This 
planet, and the nine others that so wondeifully vary their 
mystic dance, are in themselves dark bodies, and shine 
only by reflection ; have fields, and seas, and skies of their 
own ; are furnished with all accommodations for animal 
subsistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of intellec- 
tual life : all which, together with our earthly habitation, 
are dependent on tiiat grand dispenser of divine munifi- 
cence, the sun; receive their light from the distribution 
of his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign 
agency. 

The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable; it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, 
and other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. 
The sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illu- 
minates, is abundantly larger than this whole earth, on 
which so many lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans 
roll. A line extending fh)m side to side, through the 
centre of that resplendent orb, would measure more than 
eight hundred thousand miles: a girdle formed to go 
round its circumference, would require a length of millions. 
Were its solid content to be estimated, the account would 
overwhelm our understanding, and be almost beyond the 
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I^ower of language to express. Are we startled at these 
reports of philosophy ? Are we ready to cry out, in a tran- 
sport of surprise, " How mighty is the Bfeing who kindled 
80 prodigious a fire; and keeps alive, from age to age, so 
enormous a mass of flame ! " let us attend our philosophic 
guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with specula- 
tions more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
Mttle part of the grand machine of tlie universe: every star, 
though in appearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like tlie 
sun in size and in glory; no less spacious, no less lumi- 
nous, than the radiant source of day. So tliat evei^ star 
is not barely a world, but the centre of a magnificent sys- 
tem ; has a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, and 
revolving round its attractive influence ; all which are lost 
to our sight, in unmeasurable wilds of ether. That the 
stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable points, is owing to their immense and incon- 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it 
is; since a ball, shot from a loaded cannon, and flying 
with unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, 
almost seven hundred Uiousand years, before it could reach 
the nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

While, beholding tliis vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, 1 would also discover tlie abject littleness 
of all teiTesti'ial things. What is the earth, with all her 
ostentatious scenes, compared with this astonishingly grand 
furniture of the skies •* What, but a dim speck, hardly 
perceivable in the map of the universe ? It is observed by 
a very judicious writer, that if the sun himself, which en- 
lightens this part of the creation, were extinguished, and 
all the host of planetary worlds, which move about him, 
were annihilated, they would not be missed by an eye that 
can take in the whole compass of nature, any more tlian 
a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of which, 
tliey consist, and the space which they occupy, are so ex- 
ceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that their loss 
would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's 
orks. If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, 
be so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? 
"~ hat are a few lordships, or the so-much-admired patri- 

nies of those who are styled wealthy ? When I meas« 
them with my own little pittance, they swell into proud 
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and bloated dimensions : but^ when I take the universe for 
my standard^ how scanty is their size ! how contemptible 
their figure ! They ishrink into pompous nothings. 

Mdison, 



Effects of Sympathy in tlie Distresses of Others, 

To examine this point concerning the effect of tragedy 
in a proper manner, we must previously consider, how we 
are affected by the feelings of our fellow-creatures in cir- 
cumstances of real distress. I am convinced we have a 
degree of delight, and that no small one, in the real mis- 
fortunes and pains of others; for, let the affection be what 
it will in appearance, if it does not make us shun such ob- 
jects, — if, on the contrary, it induces us to approach them 
— if it makes us dwell upon them ; in this case, I suppose, 
we must have a delight or pleasure, of some species or 
other, in contemplating objects of this kind. Do we not 
read the authentic histories of scenes of this nature, with 
as much pleasure as romances or poems, where the inci- 
dents are fictitious ? The prosperity of no empire, and 
the grandeur of no king, can so agreeably affect in the 
reading, as the ruin of the state of Macedon, and the 
distresses of its unhappy prince. Such a catastrophe 
touches us in history, as much as the destruction of 'I'roy 
does in fable. Gur delight, in cases of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the sufferer be some excellent person, 
who sinks under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato 
are both virtuous characters; but we are more deeply 
affected by the violent death of the one, and the ruin of 
the great cause he adhered to, than with the deserved 
triumphs and uninterrupted prosperity of the other; for 
terror is a passion which always produces delight when it 
does not press too close, and pity is a passion accompa- 
nied with pleasure, because it arises from love and social 
affection. Whenever we are formed by nature to any 
active purpose, the passion which animates us to it is at- 
tended with delight, or a pleasure of some kind, let the 
subject-matter be what it will: and, as our Creator has 
designed we should be united together by so strong a bond 
as that of sympathy, he has therefore twisted along with 
it a proportionable quantity of this ingredient; and always 
in the greatest proportion where our syrajiathy is most 
wanted, in tlie distresses of others. If this passion was 
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simply painful; we should shun^ with tlie greatest care, all 
persons and places that could excite such a passion; as 
some, who are so far gone in indolence as not to endure 
any strong impressions, actually do. But the case is wide- 
ly different with the greater part of mankind : there is no 
spectacle we so eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon 
and grievous calamity ; so that, whether the misfortune is 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned back to it in 
history, it always touches Mith delight; but it is not an 
unmixed delight, but blended with no small uneasiness. 
The delight we have in such things, hinders us from shun- 
ning scenes of misery ; and the pain we feel, prompts us 
to relieye ourselves in relieving those who suffer: and all 
this, antecedent to any reasoning, by an instinct that works 
us to its own purposes, without our concurrence. Burke. 




An Exhortation to the Study of Eloquence. 

1 CANNOT conceive any thing more excellent, than (o 
be able, by language, to captivate the affections, to charm 
the understanding, and to impel or restrain the will of whole 
assemblies, at pleasure. Among every free people, espe- 
cially in peaceful, settled governments, this single art nas 
always eminently flourished, and always exercised the 
greatest sway. For what can be more surprising, than 
that, amidst an infinite multitude, one man should appear, 
who shall be the only, or almost the only man capable of 
doing what Nature has put in every man's power ? Qr, 
can any thing impart such exquisite pleasure to the ear, 
and to the intellect, as a speech in which the wisdom and 
dignity of the sentiments, are heightened by the utmost 
force and beauty of expression ? Is there any thing so 
commanding, so grand, as that the eloquence of one man 
should direct the inclinations of the people, the consciences 
of judges, and the majesty of senates ? Nay, farther, can 
aught be esteemed so great, so generous, so public-spirited, 
as to assist the suppliant, to rear the prostrate, to commu- 
nicate happiness, to avert danger, and to save a fellow- 
citizen from exile ? Can any thing be so necessary, as to 
keep those arms always in readiness, with which you may 
defend yourself, attack the profligate, and redress your 
^wn, or your country's wrongs? 

But let us consider this accomplishment as detached 
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from public business, and from its wonderful efficacy in 
popular assemblies, at the bar, and in tlie senate; can any 
thing be more agreeable, or more endearing in private life, 
than elegant language ? For the great characteristic of 
our nature, and what eminently distinguishes us from 
binites, is the faculty of social conversation, the power of 
expressing our thoughts and sentiments by words. To 
excel mankind, therefore, in the exercise of that very talent, 
which gives them the preference to the brute creation, is 
what every body must not only admire, but look upon ea 
the just object of the most indefatigable pursuit. And now, 
to mention the chief point of all, what other power could 
have been of sufficient efficacy to bring together the vag^rant 
individuals of the human race; to tame their savage man- 
ners; to reconcile them to social life; and, afler cities 
were founded, to mark out laws, forms, and constitutionSi 
for their government? — Let me, in a few words, sum up 
this almost boundless subject. I lay it down as a maxim, 
that upon the wisdom and abilities of an accomplished 
orator, not only his own dignity, but the welfare of vast 
numbers of individuals, and even of the whole state, must 
greatly depend. Therefore, young gentlemen, go on : ply 
the study in which you are engaged, for your own honour, 
the advantage of your friends, and the service of your 
country. Cicero. 

On the Cultivation of the Intellectual Powers, 

A DUTY peculiarly applicable to the season of youth, 
is the diligent cultivation of the intellectual powers. 
Yours is the time, my young friends, for forming good 
mental habits, and acquiring those liberal and rational 
tastes, which will prove a source of the purest happiness 
to the very close of existence. Now or never is the time 
for giving a bent to the character. As yet, you are not 
deeply involved in the perplexing cares of life; as yet, 
you are not the slaves of any low and debasing habits: 
your minds and all their best powers are your own ; your 
curiosity is awake; and your attention capable of being 
easily directed and fixed to any object — to any pursuit. 
Yours are the light and cheerful spirits — the ever-active 
interest — the clear and unembarrassed memory; yours, the 
joyous hope and eager expectation, which at once dispose 
your minds to seek for knowledge* and qualify them for 
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rmining it For you, nature unlocks her stores, and art 
aisplays her thousand wonders; to you, are opened the 
wide fields of science; to you, is unrolled the ample page 
of history; and for your instruction and dflight, is re- 
corded all that the sage has thought, and tlie poet sung. 
To aid your progress, and increase your knowledge) in- 
numerable schemes are devised, and institutions reared, 
which invite you into the paths of wisdom, and lavish on 
you the opportunities of improvement. These are the 
prospects of your happy period. Let them not be oflfered 
you m vain. Let not " wisdom cry, and understanding 
put forth her voice, in the top of high places, by the way 
m the places of the p^ths;" while you turn a deaf ear to 
her counsels, and go aside into the ways of folly: but 
rather, in every thing good and liberal — in every thing 
connected with the progress of truth and knowledge and 
virtue and vital religion — endeavour to prove yourselves 
worthy of the age in which you live, and of the countiy 
to which you belong. 

Learn, also, to be modest in your demeanour, lowly in 
heart, and humble in your opinion of yourselves. There 
is no quality more engaging and attractive in youth than 
modesty. What says the wisest of men ? " Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit? There is more hope of a 
fool than of him." An individual's modest opinion of 
himself, is a tolerable accurate test of his real merit; and 
if this be true of men in general, it is still more ^ so of 
young people, who can have but little knowledge, and 
still less experience. Rashness, petulance, and self-con- 
ceit, will sometimes hurry even well-meaning young per- 
sons into mistakes, which they could not foresee — perhaps 
into crimes, which they would have blushed and trembled 
to think of before-hand. Enter, then, the paths of life, 
cautiously and circumspectly, distrustful of yourselves, 
and willing to be advised and directed by tliose who are 
wiser and more experienced. Feel your own weakness 
and liability to err, and it will lead you to cultivate a 
devotional spirit; acknowledge your own ignorance and 
want of experience, and it will dispose you to lean upon 
parents; confess the feebleness of your abilities, and 
"1 extent of your knowledge, and it will stimulate 
improve your minds diligently, and may be a 
of ultimately leading you to the highest attain- 
knowledge and wisdom. Tayler* 
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llie Fallen Leaf. 

** The fallen leaf!" Again and again I repeated this 
sentence to myself^ when^ after traversing the avenue for 
some time, I had inadvertently stepped into a heap of 
these mementoes of the departing year. This trivial inci- 
dent broke in upon a gay and buoyant train of thought; 
and, as for a single moment I stood fixed to the spot, the 
words of the prophet fell with a deep and painful meaning 
upon my heart. I resumed my walk, and would have 
resumed with pleasure the train of thought that had been 
broken, but in vain; and when I again reached the place 
where the fallen leaves were collected, I made a longer 
pause. With how loud a voice did they speak of the end 
of all things! how forcibly remind me, that those busy 
projects which at that moment agitated my heart, would, 
like them, fade, and be carried away in the tide of life! 
The leaves fade away, and leave the parent stem desolate: 
but, in a few short months, they will bud and bloom again ; 
other leaves, as gay as those were, will supply Uieir place, 
and clothe the forest with as bright a green. And is it 
not so with the heart? We are separated from those who 
are now most deai* to us, or they fade away into the tomb ; 
new interests are excited, new friendships contracted, and 
every former image is effaced and forgotten. 

My eye now rested on the venerable pile of building 
before me : it seemed but as yesterday, since the master of 
that stately mansion stood at the gate to i^ el come my 
arrival; and now, where was he? — Gone — and for ever! 
The accents of his voice were never again to be heard; 
my eye was to behold him no more. — As these thoughts 
passed through my mind, a slight breeze for a moment 
agitated the naked branches: it helped to complete the 
work of desolation; and several of the still remaining 
leaves were wafled to my feet. How indiscriminately were 
here mingled — the pride of the forest, the majestic oak, 
the trembling aspen, the graceful poplar, with all the tribe 
of inferior shrubs ! Here lay all that remained of their 
once-gay foliage — one undistinguishable mass of decay; 
with no mark to point out to which they had originally 
belonged. And shall not Death, the great leveller, reduce 
us to the same state of equality ? The great, the noble, 
the learned, the beautiful — when they lay down their heads 
in the grave-— what are they more than the mean, the 
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lowly, and the worthless? They leave a name behind them 
for a short time, and then — how soon are the best beloved 
forgotten ! Feelings such as these must have been felt by 
thousands ; and, whilst they serve to temper the enjoyment 
of prosperity, they contribute also to smooth the rugged 
path of life, and calm the sufferings of the wounded spirit. 
Since, whether one day has been bright or cloudy, spring 
and summer must, ere long, give place to autumn; and 
then comes the winter, when we, too, must fade as the leaf. 

Happiness, 

What is earthly happiness ? — that phantom, of which we 
hear so much and see so little; whose promises are con- 
stantly given, and constantly broken, but as constantly 
believed; that cheats us with the sound instead of the 
substance, and with the blossom instead of the fruit. An- 
ticipation is her herald, but disappointment is her com- 
panion; the first addresses itself to our imagination, that 
would believe; but the latter to our experience, that must. 
Happiness, that grand mistress of the ceremonies in the 
dance of life, impels us through all its mazes and mean- 
derings, but leads none of us by the same route. Aris- 
tippus pursued her in pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, and 
Epicurus in both; she received the attentions of each, 
but bestowed her endearments on none of them. Warned 
by their failure, the stoic adopted another mode of pre- 
ferring his suit: he tliought, by slandering, to obtain her; 
by shunning, to win her; and proudly presumed, that, by 
fleeing her, she would turn and follow him. She is de- 
ceitful as the calm that precedes the hurricane; smooth as 
the water at the edge of the cataract; and beautiful as the 
rainbow^ that smiling daughter of the storm: but, like the 
image in the desert, she tantalizes us with a delusion, that 
distance creates, and that contiguity destroys; yet, often, 
when unsought she is found, and when unexpected, often 
obtained: while those who search for her the most dili- 
gently, fail the most, because they seek her where she is 
not. Anthony sought her in love; Brutus, in glory; Cae- 
sar, in dominion. The first found disgrace; the second, 
disgust; the last, ingratitude; and each, destruction. 

To some she is more kind, but not less cruel : she hands 
them her cup, and they drink even to stupefaction, until 
they doubt whether they are men— with Philip, or dream 
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diat they are gods — ^with Alexander. On some slie smiles, 
as on Napoleon^ with an aspect more bewitching than 
that of an Italian sun; but it is only to make her frown 
the more terrible, and, by one short caress, to embitter 
the pangs of separation. Ambition, avarice, love, revenge, 
all uese seek ner, and her alone: alas! they are neither 
presented to her, nor will she come to them. She de- 
spatches, however, to them her envoys. To ambition, she 
sends power; to avarice, wealth; to love, jealousy; to 
revenge, remorse: — alas! what are these, but so many 
other names for vexation or disappointment ! Neither is 
she to be won by flatteries nor bribes: she is to be gained 
by waging war against her enemies, much sooner than by 
paying any particular court to herself. Those that con- 
quer her adversaries, will find that they need not go to 
her; for she will come unto them. 

None bid so high for her as kings; few are more will- 
ing, none more able, to purchase her alliance at the fullest 
price. But she has no more respect for kings, than for 
their subjects; she mocks them, indeed, with the empty 
show of a visit, by sending to their palaces all her equi- 
page, her pomp, and her train; but she comes not herself. 
What, then, detains her P She is travelling incognito, to 
keep a private assignation with contentment, and to partake 
of a conversation and a dinner of herbs, with some humble, 
but virtuous peasant, in a cottage. Anonyrrunu, 



llie Idiol. 



A POOR widow, in a small town in the north of England, 
kepft a booth or stall of apples and sweetmeats. She had 
an idiot child, so utterly helpless and dependent, that he 
did not appear to be ever alive to anger or self-defence. 
He sat all day at her feet, and seemed to be possessed of 
no other sentiment of the human kind, than confidence in 
his mother's love, and a dread of the schooIbo3'8, by whom 
he was often annoyed. His whole occupation, as he sat 
on the ground, was in swinging backwards and forwards, 
singing " pal-lal" in a low pathetic voice, only interrupted 
at intervals on the appearance of any of his tormentors, 
when he clung to his mother in alarm. From morning to 
evening he sung his plaintive and aimless ditty; at night, 
when fals poor mother gathered up her little wares tx) re- 
turn home, so deplorable did his defects appear, that, while 
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she canied her table on her head^ her stock of little mer- 
chandise in her lap^ and her stool in one hand, slie was 
obliged to lead him by the other. Ever and anon, as any 
of t£e schoolboys appeared in view, the harmless thing 
clung close to her, and hid his face in her bosom for pro- 
tection. A human creature so far below the standard of 
humanity, was nowhere ever seen: he had not even the 
shallow cunning' which is often found among these unfin- 
bhed beings; and his simplicity could not even be meas* 
ured by the standard we would apply to the capacity of a 
lamb. Yet it had a feeling rarely manifested even in the 
affectionate dog, and a knowledge never shown by any 
mere animal. He was sensible of his mother's kindness, 
and how much he owed to her care. At night, when she 
spread his humble pallet, though he knew not prayer, nor 
could comprehend die solemnities of worship, he prostrated 
himself at her feet; and, as he kissed them mumbled a 
kind of mental orison, as if in fond and holy devotion. 
In the morning, before she went abroad to resume her 
station in the market-place, he peeped anxiously out to 
reconnoitre the street; and, as often as he saw any of the 
schoolboys in the way, he held her firmly back, and sung 
his sorrowful " pal-lal." 

One day the poor woman and her idiot boy were missed 
from the market-place; and tlie charity of some of the 
neighbours induced them to visit her hovel. They found 
her dead on her sorry couch, and the boy sitting beside 
her, holding her hand, swinging and singing his pitiful 
lay more sorrowfully than he had ever done before. He 
could not speak, but only utter a brutish gabble; some- 
times, however, he looked as if he comprehended something 
of what was said. On this occasion, when the neighbours 
spoke to him, he looked up with the tear in his eye; and, 
clasping the cold hand more tenderly, sunk the strain of 
his mournful " pal-lal " into a softer and sadder key. The 
spectators, deeply affected, raised him from the body; and 
he surrendered his hold of the earthly hand without resist- 
ance, retiring in silence to an obscure corner of the room. 
One of them, looking towards the others, said to them, 
** Poor wretch ! what shall we do with him ? " At that 
moment, he resumed his chant; and, lifting two handfuls 
of dust from the floor, sprinkled it on his head, and sung, 
with a wild and clear heart-piercing pathos, "pal-lal — 
pal-lal." Blackwood's Magazine. 
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7%« Departed Spirits of the Just are Spectators of our 

Conduct on Earth, 

h ROM what happened on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion\ we may infer', not only that the separated spirits of 
good' men* live' and act', and enjoy* happiness'; but that 
they take some interest in the business of this' world, and 
even that their interest* in it has a connection' witli the 
pursuits* and habits' of their former* life. The virtuous 
cares which occupied them on earth', follow them into their 
new* abode. Moses' and Elias* had spent the days of their' 
temporal pilgrimage in promoting among their brethren', 
the knowledge* and the worship' of the true God*. They 
are still* attentive to the same great object; and, enrap- 
tured* at the prospect of its advancement', they descend* 
on this occasion* to animate* the labours* of Jesus', and to 
prepare him for his victory' over the powers of hell*. 

What a delightful subject of contemplation' does this 
reflection open' to the pious' and benevolent* mind ! what 
a spring' does it give to all the better energies of the heart* ! 
Your labours of love*, your plans of beneficence*, your 
swellings of satisfaction* in the rising reputation of tliose 
whose virtues you have cherished', will not, we have rea- 
son* to hope, be terminated' by the stroke' of death*. No* ! 
— your spirits will still linger around the objects of tlieir 
former attachment*; they will behold with rapture, even 
the distant* eff*ects of those beneficent* institutions' which 
they once' delighted' to rear*; they will watch with a pious 
satisfaction over the growing prosperity of the country' 
which they loved*; with a parent's fondness', and a parent's 
exultation*, they will share' in the fame* of their virtuous* 
posterity'; and — by tlie permission of God' — they may 
descend', at times*, ns guardian* angels', to shield* theni 
from danger'^ and to conduct' them to glory* ! 
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nine of his flock forgotten and alone in the wilderness^ 
and^ betaking himself to the mountains^ to give all his 
labour, and all his concern, to the pursuit of one solitary 
wanderer. It was nature — and we are told, in the passage 
before us, that it is such a portion of nature as belongs 
not merely to men, but to angels — ^when the woman, with 
her mind in a state of listlessness as to the nine pieces of 
silver that were in secure custody, turned the whole force 
of her anxiety to the one piece which she had lost, and for 
which she had to light a candle, and to sweep the house, 
and to search diligently until she found it. It was nature 
in her to rejoice more over that piece, than over all the 
rest of them; and to tell it abroad among friends and 
neighbours, that they might rejoice along with her — ^And, 
sadly effaced as humanity is in all her original lineaments, 
this is a part of our nature, the very movements of which 
are experienced in heaven, " where there is more joy over 
one sinner that repcnteth, than over ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance." For any thing I know, 
every planet that rolls in the immensity around me, may 
be a land of righteousness, and be a member of the house- 
hold of God ; and have her secure dwelling-place within 
that ample limit, which embraces his great and universal 
family: But I know at least of one wanderer; and how 
wofully she has strayed from peace and from purity; and 
how, in dreary alienation from him who made her, she has 
bewildered herself amongst those many devious tracks, 
which have carried her afar from the path of immortality ; 
and how sadly tarnished all those beauties and felicities 
are, which promised^ on tliat morning of hel* existence 
when God looked on her, and saw that all was very good 
— which promised so richly to bless and to adorn her; and 
how, in the eye of the whole unfallen creation, she has 
renounced all this goodliness, and is fast departing away 
from them into guilt, and wretchedness, and shame. Oh ! 
if there be any truth in this chapter, and any sweet or 
touching nature in the principle which runs throughout 
all its parables; let us cease to wonder, though they who 
surround the throne of love should be looking so intently 
towards us — or though, in the way by which they have 
singled us out, all the other orbs of space should, for one 
short season, on the scale of eternity, appear to be forgot- 
ten—or though, for every step of her recovery, and for 
cveiy individual who is rendered back again to tlie fold 
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from which he was separated; another and another mes- 
sage of triumph should be made to circulate amongst 
the hosts of paradise — or though, lost as we are, and 
sunk in depravity as we are, all the sympathies of heaven 
should now be awake on the enterprise of him who has 
travailed, in the greatness of his strength, to seek and to 
save us. 

And here I cannot but remark how fine a harmony there 
is between the law of sympathetic nature in heaven, and 
the most touching exhibitions of it on the face of our world. 
When one of a numerous household droops under the 
power of disease, is not that the one to whom all the ten- 
derness is turned, and who, in a manner, monopolizes the 
inquiries of his neighbourhood, and the care of his fam- 
ily P When the sighing of the midnight storm sends a 
dismal foreboding into tibe mother's heart; to whom of all 
her offspring, I would ask, are her thoughts and her anxi- 
eties then wandering P Is it not to her sailor-boy, whom 
her fancy has placed amid the rude and angry surges of 
the ocean P Does not this, the hour of his apprehended 
danger, concentrate upon him the whole force of her wake- 
ful meditations P and does not he engross, for a season, 
her every sensibility, and her every prayer ? We some- 
times hear of shipwrecked passengers thrown upon a 
barbarous shore; and seized upon by its prowling inhabi- 
tants; and hurried away through the tracks of a dreary 
and unknown wilderness; and sold into captivity; and 
loaded with the fetters of irrecoverable bondage ; and who, 
stripped of every other liberty but the liberty of thought, 
feel even this to be another ingredient of wretchedness — 
for what can they think of but home P and, as all its kind 
and tender imagery comes upon their remembrance, how 
can they think of it but in the bitterness of despair P Oh 
tell me, when the fame of all this disaster reaches his fam- 
ily, who is the member of it to whom is directed the full 
tide of its griefs and of its sympathies P — who is it that, 
for weeks and for months, usurps their every feeling, and 
calls out their largest sacrifices, and sets them to the 
busiest expedients for getting him back again ? — who is it 
that makes them forgetful of themselves and of all around 
them P — and tell me, if you can assign a limit to the pains, 
and the exertions, and the surrenders, which afflicted 
parents and weeping sisters would make to seek and to 
•ave him P Chalmers. 
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Chrisfs Agony, 

Christians ! what an hour was that, which our Saviour 
passed in the garden of Gethsemane ! In the time of his 
passion, his torments succeeded one another. He was not 
at the same time betrayed, mocked, scourged, crowned 
with thorns, pierced with a spear, extended on a cross> and 
forsaken by his Father: but here all these torments rose 
before him at once; all his pains were united together; 
what he was to endure in succession, now crowded into one 
moment, and his soul was overcome. At this time, too, the 
powers of darkness, it should seem, were permitted to work 
upon his imagination, to disturb his spirit, and make the 
vale through which he was to pass, appear more dark and 
gloomy. 

Add to this, that our Saviour having now come to the 
close of his public life, his whole mediatorial undertaking 
presented itself to his view ; his eye ran over the history 
of that race which he came to save, from the beginning to 
the end of time. He had a feeling of all the misery, and a 
sense of all the guilt of men. If he looked back into past 
times, what did he behold P — The earth a field of blood, a 
vale of tears, a theatre of crimes. If he cast his eyes upon 
that one in which he lived, what did he behold? — The 
nation, to whom he was sent, rejecting the counsel of God 
against themselves, imprecating his blood to be upon them 
and their children, and bringing upon themselves such a 
desolation as has not happened to any other people. When 
he looked forward to succeeding ages, what did he behold P 
— He saw, that the wickedness of men was to continue and 
abound, to erect a Golgotha in every age, and, by obstinate 
impenitence, to crucify afresh the Son of God; — ^he saw, 
that, in his blessed name, and under the banners of his 
cross, the most atrocious crimes were to be committed, the 
sword of persecution to be drawn, the best blood of the 
earth to be shed, and the noblest spirits that ever graced 
the world to be cut off; — ^he saw, that, for many of tlie 
human race, all the efforts of saving mercy were to be de- 
feated ; that his death was to be of no avail, that his blood 
was to be shed in vain, that his agonies were to be lost, 
and that it had been happy for them if he had never been 
m ; — he saw, that he was to be wounded in the house of 
friends, that his name was to be blasphemed among 
own followers, that he was to be dishonoured by the 
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wicked lives of those who called themselves his disciples; 
that one man was to prefer the gains of iniquity, another 
the blandishments of pleasure, a third the indulgence of 
malicious desire, and all of you, at times, the gratification 
of your favourite passion — to the tender mercies of the God 
of peace, and the dying love of a crucified Redeemer. 
While the hour revolved that spread forth all these things 
before his eyes, we need not wonder that he began to be in 
agony, and that he sweated, as it were, great drops of 
blood. Logan. 

The Deluding Influence of the World, 

My brethren, the true source of all our delusion, is a 
false and deceitful security of life. Thousands pass to 
their account around us, and we are not instructed. Some 
are struck in our very arms — our parents, our children, 
our friends — and yet we stand as if we had shot into the 
earth an eternal root. Even the most sudden transitions 
from life to dust, produce but a momentary impression on 
the dust that breathes. No examples, however awful, sink 
into the heart. Every instant we see health, youth, beauty, 
titles, reputation, and fortune, disappear like a flash. Still 
do we pass gaily on, in the broad and flowery way, the 
same busy, thoughtless, and irreclaimable beings; panting 
for every pleasure as before, thirsting for riches and pre-* 
eminence, rushing on the melancholy ruins of one another, 
intriguing for the employments of those whose ashes are 
scarce cold ; nay, often, I fear, keeping an eye on the very 
expiring, with the infamous view of seizing the earliest 
moment to solicit their spoils. 

Great God! as if the all -devouring tomb, instead of 
solemnly pronouncing on the vanity of all human pursuits, 
on the contrary, emitted sparks to rekindle all our attach- 
ment to a perishable world ! Let me suppose, my breth- 
ren, that the number of man's days were inscribed on his 
brow ! Is it not clear, that an awful certainty of that na- 
ture must necessarily beget the most profound and opera- 
tive reflection ? Would it be possible to banish, even for 
a moment, the fatal term from his thoughts ? The nearer 
be approached it, what an increase of alarm! what an 
increase of light on the folly of every thing but immortal 
good ! Would all his views and aspirings be confined^ as 
they now are, to the little span that intervenes between 
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his cradle and his grave ; and care, and anxiety, and mis- 
erable agitation be his lot« merely to die overwhelmea 
witli riches, and blazing with honours P 

No ! wedded to this miserable scene of existence, our 
hopes are afloat to the last. The understanding, clear in 
every odier point, casts not a ray on the nature of our 
condition, however desperate. Too frequently it happens, 
that every one around us at that awful moment, conspires 
to uphold this state of delusion. They shudder for us in 
their hearts, yet talk to us of recovery with their lips. 
From a principle of mistaken, or, to give it its proper name, 
of barbarous lenity, the most important of all truths is 
withheld, till it is of little use to impart it. The conse- 
quence is obvious. We are surprised — fatally surprised. 
Our eyes are only opened when they are ready to close 
for ever. Perhaps an instant of reflection to be made the 
most of; perhaps to be divided between the disposition of 
worldly afifairs^ and the business of eternity ! An instant 
of reflection, just God! to bewail an entire life of disorder 
— ^to inspire faith the most lively, hope the most firm, love 
the most pure ! An instant of reflection, perhaps for a 
sinner whom vice may have infected to the very marrow 
of his bones, when reason is half eclipsed, and all the fac- 
ulties palsied by the strong grasp of death ! Oh, my breth- 
ren, terrible is the fate of those, who are only roused from 
a long and criminal security, by the sword of his divine 
justice already gleaming in their eyes ! Remember, that 
if any truth in religion be more repeatedly pressed on us 
than another, it is this — that as we live, so shall we inevi- 
tably die. Few of us, I am sure, but live in the intention 
of throwing an interval of most serious reflection between 
the world and the grave. But let me warn you on that 
point! — It is not given to man to bestow his heart and 
affection on the present scene, and recall them when he 
pleases. No; every hour will draw our chains closer. 
Those obstacles to better practice, which we find insuper- 
able at this moment, will be more insuperable as we go 
on. It is the property of years to give wide and immove- 
able root to all passions. The deeper the bed of the tor- 
rent, the more impossible to change its course. The older 
and more inveterate a wound, the more painful the remedy, 
and more desperate the cure. Kirwan. 
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There is no Peace to the Wicked. 

In truth, my brethren, there is not a sin, but what one 
way or another is punished in this life. We often ecr 
egregiously by not attending to the distinction between 
happiness, and the means of happiness. Power, riches, 
and prosperity — those means of happiness, and sources of 
enjoyment — in the course of Providence, are sometimes 
conferred upon the worst of men. Such persons possess 
the good things of life, but they do not enjoy them. They 
have the means of happiness, but they have not happiness 
itself. A wicked man can never be happy. It is the firm 
decree of Heaven — eternal and unchangeable as Jehovah 
himself — that misery must ever attend on guilt; that, 
when sin enters, happiness takes its departure. There is 
no such thing in nature, my brethren, — there is no such 
in nature, as a vicious or unlawful pleasure. What we 
generally call such, are pleasures in themselves lawful, 
procured by \Trong means, or enjoyed in a wrong way; 
procured by injustice, or enjoyed with intemperance; — 
and surely neidier injustice nor intemperance have any 
charm for the mind : and unless we are framed with a very 
uncommon temper of mind and body, injustice will be 
hurtful to the one, and intemperance fatal to the other. 
Unruly desires and bad passions — ^the gratification of 
which is sometimes called pleasure — are the source of al- 
most all the miseries in human life. When once indulged, 
they rage for repeated gratification, and subject us, at all 
times, to their clamours and importunity. When they arc 
gratified, if they give any joy, — ^it is the joy of fiends, the 
joy of the tormented, — a joy which is purchased at the 
expense of a good conscience, which rises on the ruins of 
the public peace, and proceeds from the miseries of our 
fellow-creatures. The forbidden fruit proves to be the 
apples of Sodom, and the grapes of Gomorrah. One deed 
of shame is succeeded by years of penitence and pain. 
A single indulgence of wraUi has raised a conflagration, 
which neither the force of friendship, nor length of time, 
nor the vehemence of intercession, could mitigate or ap- 
pease; and which could only be quenched by the efiiision 
of human blood. One drop from the cup of this powerful 
sorceress has turned living streams of joy into waters of 
bitterness. " There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked." 
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If a wicked man could be happy, who might have been 
so happy as Haman, — ^raised from an inferior station to 
great riches and power; exalted above his rivals, and 
above the princes of the empire ; favourite and prime min- 
ister to the greatest monarch in the world ? But with all 
these advantages on his side, and under all these smiles 
of fortune ; his happiness was destroyed by the want of a 
bow, usual to those of his station, from one of the porters 
of the palace. Enraged with this neglect, this vain great 
man cried out, in the pang of disappointment, " All this 
availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai sitting at 
the king's gate." This seeming afi&ont sat deep on his 
mind. He meditated revenge. A single victim could not 
satisfy his malice. He wanted to have a glutting ven- 
geance. He resolved, for this purpose, to involve thou- 
sands in destruction, and to make a whole nation fall a 
sacrifice to the indulgence of his mean-spirited pride. — 
His wickedness proves his ruin, and he erected the gal- 
lows on. which he himself was doomed to be hanged ! * 

If we consider man as an individual, we shall see a 
further confirmation of the truth contained in the text, 
that " There is no peace to the wicked." 

In order to strengthen the obligations to virtue. Al- 
mighty God hath rendered the practice of sin fatal to our 
peace as individuals, as well as pernicious to our interests 
as members of society. From the sinner God withdraws 
his favour, and the light of his countenance. How dark 
will that mind be, which no beam from the Father of lights 
ever visits ! How joyless tliat heart, which the spirit of 
life never animates ! When sin entered into paradise, the 
angels of God forsook the place. So from the soul that 
is polluted with guilt, — peace, and joy, and hope, those 
good angels, vanish and depart. What succeeds to this 
family of heaven ? — Confusion, shame, remorse, despair. 

Logan. 

On the Importance of an Interest in the Divine Favour, 

If God be the great Ruler of the world, and governs it 
without interruption or control, of what infinite importance 
is his favour ! 

If an earthly ruler be our friend, we reckon that all our 
civil interests are secure: but if God doth according to his 
ple-asiire, both in heaven and m eai'th, in this world and 
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the next; his favour must be life, and his loving-kindnefw 
must be even better than life. It must be of all things 
the most desirable ; for it comprehends in it all things that 
are good. If his power could be controlled, if his will 
could be eluded, if his government could be interrupted, 
if any interest of ours lay without the reach of his scep- 
tre or his influence; we might then occasionally hesitat^e 
concerning the importance of his favour, and deliberate 
whether, in this season, or in that circumstance, we stood 
in need of it: but at all seasons, and in all circumstances, 
being absolutely in his hands; holding our lives and 
comforts at his pleasure ; suffering only through his ap- 
pointment, and prolonging our days in joy or in sorrow 
according to his will ; capable, if he pleaseth, of immortal 
happiness, and liable, if he commands it, to everlasting 
destruction; unable to resist him, and unable to recom- 
mend ourselves to any who can maintain our interest 
against God ; what is it that should be the first object of 
our anxiety — ^what is it that should be the constant sub- 
ject of our concern, but that without which we must be 
wretched; possessed of which no enmity can hurt us, and 
no evil overwhelm or injure us? Would you that your 
friends should love you ? — Make a friend of God. Would 
you that their neglect, if they do neglect you, should be 
better to you than their love? — ^Make a friend of God. 
Would you that your enemies should be at peace with 
you? — Be ye reconciled to Heaven. Would you that 
their hatred should promote your interest? — Take care 
to have an interest in God. Would you prosper in the 
world ? — You cannot do it without God's help. Say not 
that your prosperity may be the result of the right and 
vigorous application of your own powers. Ask your- 
selves from whom those powers are derived, by whom those 
powers are continued to you, and who it is that forms the 
connections, and constitutes the conjunctures, that are 
favourable to tlie right and successful application of your 
abilities? Whatever are your views in life, you cannot 
attain them without God: and though he should assist 
you to attain them, yet still you cannot improve your 
real interests, you cannot enjoy them in unalloyed com- 
fort — ^without God. Would you that your souls should 
prosper? — It must be through his blessing. Are you 
weary of affliction? — There is no aid but in the divine 
compassion. Are you burdened with a load of guilt? — 
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There is no hope for you but in the divine mercy. Is 
your heait sad ? — Your comfort must come from God. Is 
your soul rejoicing? — God must prolong your joy ; or, like 
the burning thorn, it will blaze and die. Does your inex- 
perienced youth need to be directed ? — God must be your 
guide. Does your declining age need to be supported? 
' — God must be your strengUi. The vigour of your manly 
age will witlier, if God does not nourish and defend it; 
and even prosperity is a curse, if God does not give a 
heart to relish and enjoy it. All hearts^ all powers — are 
God's. Seek ye, then, the Lord while he is to be found; 
seek his favour with your whole souls. It is a blessing 
that will well reward you for all tliat you can sacrifice to 
purchase it; it is a blessing without which notliing else 
can bless you. His patience may, perhaps, for a moment 
suffer you to triumph ; but do not thence conclude, that 
you enjoy his favour. If a good conscience do not tell 
you so, believe no other witness; for all the pleasures tliat 
you boast are but like the pleasures of a bright morning, 
and a gaudy equipage, to the malefactor, going to his exe- 
cution. Every moment you are in jeopardy ; and every 
moment may put an end to your jollity, and transform 
your hopes and joys into desperate and helpless misery. 
It is but for God to leave you, and you are left by every 
thing you delight in, and abandoned to every thing you 
fear. It is but for God to will it so« and tliis night your 
reason shall forsake you, your health shall fail you, your 
friends on whom you lean shall fall, and your comforts 
on which you are rejoicing shall distress you. It is but 
for God to will it so, and this moment shall begin a series 
of perplexities, and fears, and griefs, which in this world 
shall never end. It is but for God to will it so, and tliis 
night thy soul shall be ejected from its earthly tabernacle; 
this night thy last pulse shall beat, and thy last breath 
expire; and thine eye&, for ever closed on all thou lovedst 
on earth, shall be opened on all thou dreadest in heaven. 
No, my brethren, there is not a moment's safety, but in 
peace with God ; there is not a moment's solid comfort, but 
m friendship with our Maker. In every season, and in 
every state of life, his favour is absolutely necessary to us. 
What infatuation, then, has seized the sons of reason and 
of foresight, that you seek ^rst what you fondly wish for, 
whatever it is that your hearts desire ; and propose, if you 
propose at all, afterwards to seek for that favour which 
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can alone fulfil the desires of your hearU, Ami without 
ifhich their wishes never can be gratified! t^tf/t/Nk 



llie melancholy Effects of early LicthtioHsnesi ftN « S^tmpn 
preached for (he Female Orphan Ih^sp). 

Perhaps of all sources of corruption in human society 
tliere is none greater than that lamentable degradation of 

the female sex which tliis institution, iVotn thi) ctxten- 

sive scale on which it is conducted, must go extensively 
to diminish. In the consideration of this point, t pliioa 
the misfortune of fallen woman, as far as it involves lior 
own fate temporal and eternal, totally out of the (|uestloii. 
To this I shall speak in the 8C()uel; 1 would liere oidy 
consider the effect which her depravity is known to pro- 
duce on the morals of every rank of the community ; and 
I do say^ when we deliberately look to the variously dns* 
perate complexion of that effect, there Is no prlnclpU^ 
Christian or social, that must not give superior Impor- 
tance to the preventive before us. How many parents^ 
even in the highest order of life, can bear wofiil ii'stliiuiny 
to the total perversion of youth, by the si;duction» of tim 
vicious part of the female sex! The fondest hopes of 
rising excellence disappointed; fortune opprobloiisly dis* 
sipated; constitution raflicallv broken down; living s|m«(> 
ties of early decrepitude! Every ingrafti^l virtue, $tf/ttry 
wsLcred principle of education efface^l; every fUte thai eati 
duhoDonr human nature and religion npriut^u^ from it«i« 
one impare root Objects to wWri thify UsnAmy UntkM 
up fofr the pride and consolation of ihi^r ag«^ tnUm pr^ 
tenting noCmng to their e^es l/ut tlii; preriuMUir« t'ytm$pimttA 
of the demon and the hruU:, Jliis mav app^far Uf \m 
strong laagoaj^e on Htm sabjecl; \mi Ut kut/w i\m mrtM 
at ail^ it to kjMnr that ft b tiwr^ tJUam fUwOf^, Wtmu 
yiMtii it ooee ^llund int^ ih^ myiAf^n^ *A VitMnrOfmrn, 
tWfe it flo e%jsem or taotmuAy HhMi is tj^ nmndUpmnA tik^ 
water. It it tLe pmperty of tlot ^ttsi ^'4 tf/tm U0 mm 
the fam^ ^^itsijlM^ of luM^vre. Oii^ ar« t4il««4# nttA 

Um^0tA ifM ^«r su ^kim ^my^KUs^t^ vf ^. n^; mAim % 
titai Wskms Mt vmA «aii hs^'^*^. yj^*!9 Mf *i*iUm i0%^0 
■ubd wvM ^i^Y^gfat %^ augre. If ywtlis viiv mi^ U¥^4 
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daily to be seen without a spark of virtuous emulation — 
insensible even to that love of fame wliich^ in default of 
purer motives, gives birth to such diversified objects of 
human ability^— roaming through the capital with stupid 
and licentious gaze, dead to the respect of character, and 
equally lost to their country and the world — ^impute it to 
no other cause than that unhappy corruption of morals 
which extinguishes the nobler aspirings of man, to substi- 
tute the pursuits of a vile instinct. Would you vindicate, 
my brethren, the honour of religion and nature ? would 
you behold in youth, the ambition of pre-eminence in 
virtue and usefulness? establish purity and severity of 
morals, by cutting off the foul source of their deprava- 
tion. Do this, I say; and, instead of swarms of walking 
and ignominious nuisances, you will h^ve men — ^you will 
have citizens — ^more — instead of the contempt of Christian 
practice, private and public; instead of the affected and 
blasphemous language of infidelity — for the libertine is 
invariably profane — you will have youth glorying in sub- 
mission to the sacred principles of their religion, and 
affording the happy and edifying spectacle of its influence 
on their conduct. Kirwan, 



Religion, the Distinguishing Qtiality of our Nature, 

Rei IGION is the distinguishing quedity of our nature, 
and is one of the strongest features that marks the human 
character. As it is our distinguishing quality, so it pos- 
sesses such extensive influence, that, however overlooked 
by superficial inquirers, it has given rise to more revolu- 
tions in human society, and to more changes in human 
manners, than anv one cause whatever. View mankind in 
ever)' situation, from the earliest state of barbarity, down 
through all the successive periods of civilization, till they 
degenerate to barbarity again; and you will find them 
influenced strongly by the awe of superior spirits, or the 
dread of infernal fiends. In the heathen world — where 
mankind had no divine revelation, but followed the impulse 
of nature alone — religion was often the basis of the civil 
government. Among all classes of men, the sacrifices, 
the ceremonies, and the worship of the gods, were held in 
the highest reverence. Judge what a strong hold religion 
must have taken of the human heart, when, instigated by 
horror of conscience, the blinded wretch has submitted to 
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torture his own flesh before the shrine of the incensed deity; 
and the fond father has been driven to offer up with his 
own hands his first-born for his transgression, — the fruit 
of his body for the sin of his soul. It is possible to shake 
off the reverence, but not the dread of a Deity. Amid the 
gay circle of his companions — in the hour of riot and dis- 
sipation — the fool may say in his heart, that there is no 
God; but his conscience will meet him when he is alone, 
and tell him that he is a liar. Heaven will avenge its 
quarrel on his head. Judge, then, my brethren, how mis- 
erable it must be for a being made after the image of God, 
thus to have his glory turned into shame. How dismal 
must the situation be for a subject of the divine govern- 
ment> to consider himself as acting upon a*^plan to coun- 
teract the decrees of God, to defeat the designs of eternal 
Providence, to deface in himself the image and the linea- 
ments of heaven, to maintain a state of enmity and war 
with his Creator, and to associate with the infernal spirits* 
whose abode is darkness, and whose portion is despair! 

Reflections upon such a state will give its full measure 
to the cup of trembling. Was not Belshazzar, the impious 
king of Babylon, a striking instance of what I am now 
saying ? This monarch made a feast to a thousand of his 
lords; and assembled his princes, his concubines, and his 
wives. In order to increase the festivity, he sent for the 
consecrated vessels, which his father Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken from the temple of Jerusalem; and, in these vessels 
which were holy to the Lord, he made libations to his vain 
idols, and, in his heart, bade defiance to the God of Israel. 
But, whilst thus he defied the living God — forth came the 
fingers of a man's hand, and, on the wall which had lately 
resounded with joy, wrote the sentence of his fate ! In a 
moment, his countenance was changed, his whole frame 
shook, and his knees smote one against another; whilst the 
prophet, in awful accents, denounced his doom : " O man, 
thy kingdom is departed from thee!" Logaru 



On the Internal Proofs of the Christian Religion. 

The New Testament consists of histories and epistles. 
The historical books, namely, the Gospels and the Acts, 
are a continued narrative, embracing many years, and 
professing to give the history of the rise and progress of 

E 
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the religion. Now it is worthy of observation, that tliese 
writings completely answer their end ; that they completely 
6o]ve Uie problem, how this peculiar religion grew up and 
established itself in the world; that they furnish precise 
and adequate causes for this stupendous revolution in hu- 
man affairs. It is also worthy of remark, that they relate 
a series of facts, which are not only connected with one 
another, but are intimately linked with the long series 
which has followed them, and agree accurately with sub- 
sequent history, so as to account for and sustain it. Now 
that a collection oi fictitious narratives, coming from dif- 
ferent hands, comprehending many years, and spreading 
over many countries, should not only form a consistent 
whole, when taken by themselves; but should also connect 
and intenTcave themselves witli real history so naturally 
and intimately, as to furnish no clue for detection, as to 
exclude the appearance of incongruity and discordance, 
and as to give an adequate explanation, and the only ex- 
planation, of acknowledged events, of the most important 
revolution in society; this is a supposition, from which 
an intelligent man at once revolts, and which, if admitted, 
would shake a principal foundation of history. 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency of 
Christ's character, as developed in the Gospels, and of the 
agreement of the different writers, in giving us the singular 
features of his mind. Now there are the same marks of 
truth running through the whole of these narratives. For 
example, the effects produced by Jesus on the various 
classes of society; the different feelings of admiration, 
attachment, and envy, which he called forth ; the various 
expressions of these feelings; the prejudices, mistakes, and 
gradual illumination of his disciples: these are all given 
to us with such marks of truth and reality, as could not 
easily be counterfeited. The whole history is precisely 
such as might be expected from the actual appearance of 
such a person as Jesus Christ, in such a state of society 
as then existed. 

The Epistles, if possible, abound in marks of truth and 
reality, even more than the Gospels. They are imbued 
thoroughly with the spirit of the first age of Christianity. 
They bear all the marks of having come from men, plunged 
in the conflicts which the new religion excited, alive to its 
interests, identified with its fortunes. They betray the 
very state of mind, which must have been generated by 
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Uie peculiar condition of the first propagators of tlie reli- 
gion. They are letters written on real business, intended 
for immediate effects, designed to meet prejudices and 
passions, which such a religion must at first have awa- 
kened. They contain not a trace of the circumstances of 
a later age, or of the feelings, impressions, and modes of 
thinking, by which later times were characterized, and 
from which later writers could not easily have escaped. 
The letters of Paul have a remarkable agreement with his 
history. They are precisely such as might be expected 
from a man of a vehement mind, who had been brought 
up in the schools of Jewish literature, who had been con- 
verted by a sudden overwhelming miracle, who had been 
entrusted with the preaching of the new religion to the 
Gentiles, who had been every where met by the prejudices 
and persecuting spirit of his own nation. They are full 
of obscurities growing out of these points of Pauls history 
and character, and out of the circumstances of the infant 
church, and which nothing but an intimate acquaintance 
with that early period can illustrate. This remarkable 
infusion of the spirit of the first age into the Christian 
records, cannot easily be explained but by the fact, that 
they were written in that age by the real and zealous 
propagators of Christianity, and that they are records of 
real convictions and of actual events. 

There is another evidence of Christianity, still more 
internal than any on which I have yet dwelt, an evidence 
to be felt rather than described, but not less real because 
founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction of the divine 
original of our religion, which springs up and continually 
gains strength in tliose who apply it habitually in their 
tempers and lives, and who imbibe its spirit and hopes. 
In such men, there is a consciousness of the adaptation of 
Christianity to their noblest faculties ; a consciousness of 
its exalting and consoling influences, of its power to confer 
the true happiness of human nature, to give that peace 
which the world cannot give; which assures them that it 
is not of earthly origin, but a ray from the Everlasting 
Light, a stream from the Fountain of Heavenly Wisdom 
and Love. This is the evidence which sustains the faitli 
of thousands, who never read and cannot understand the 
learned books of Christian apologists; who want, perhaps, 
words to explain the ground of their belief, but whose faith 
b of adamantine firmness; who hold the Gospel with a 
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eonviction more intimate and unwavering than mere argu- 
ment ever produced. 

But I must tear myself from a subject which opens upon 
me continually as I proceed. Imperfect as this discussion 
is, the conclusion^ I trust, is placed beyond doubt, that 
Christianity is true. And, my hearers, if true, it is the 
greatest of all truths, deserving and demanding our rever- 
ent attention and fervent gratitude. This religion must 
never be confounded with our common blessings. It is a 
revelation of pardon, which, as sinners, we all need. Still 
more, it is a revelation of human Immortality; a doctrine, 
which, however undervalued amidst the bright anticipations 
of inexperienced youth, is found to be our strength and 
consolation, and the only effectual spring of persevering 
and victorious virtue, when the realities of life have scat- 
tered our visionary hopes; when pain, disappointment, and 
temptation, press upon us ; when this world's enjoyments 
are found unable to quench tliat deep thirst of happiness 
which bums in every breast ; when friends, whom we love 
as our own souls, die, and our own graves open before us. 
— To all who hear me, and especially to my young hearei-s, 
I would say, Let the truth of this religion be the strongest 
conviction of your understandings; let its motives and 
precepts sway with an absolute power your character and 
lives* Clianning* 

On the Regulation of Temper. 

The general history of mankind, and the brief page of 
our own observation and experience, incontestably prove, 
that men are almost entirely the creatures of education. 
Our knowledge, our tastes, our habits, our manners, our 
morals, nay, even our very religious opinions, principally 
depend upon it. There is no being in creation so little 
what Nature formed it, as man. If we look to any of the 
inferior animals, we find the same species almost exactly 
similar, on every part of the globe: but we never see two 
tribes or two nations of men alike , nor even two individ- 
uals of the very same country and «)ciety. Manners and 
customs, virtues and .vices, knowledge and ignorance, prin- 
ciples and habits, are, with but little variation, trans- 
mitted from one generation to another; and, if we look 
for man in a state of nature, he is a being no where to be 
found. In every country, education and circumstances 
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chiefly form his principles and habits; and these almost 
invariably remam with him through life; so that he is 
much more permanently what he has become, than what 
he was created. The wise men and the fools, the saints 
and the sinners, the ornaments and the disgraces, the 
benefactors and tlie scourges of the world, are not tlie 
work of Nature^ but of man. Constitutional temperament 
and mental powers may render some an easier prey to 
temptation and circumstances, than others ; but I do most 
firmly believe, that in almost every case, the natural ener- 
gies and talents, which have carried unfortunate wretches 
onward to the commission of enormous crimes, would, if 
they had been properly directed from childhood, have 
exalted them to eminence in virtue. The very same mis- 
guided ingenuity that has brought many a miserable male- 
factor to (he gallows, might have raised him, under hap* 
pier circumstances and better instruction, to fortune and 
to fame. Do we not find, indeed, in strict conformity witli 
this position, that almost all the wretched beings who for- 
feit their lives to the outraged laws of society, attribute 
their destruction to a neglected education, or to evil com- 
pany in their earlier days ? What an awful and important 
lesson is this circumstance calculated to teach parents, 
and, indeed, all who have, in any way, the oversight and 
guidance of the young! A single folly encouraged, a sin- 
gle evil passion suffered to triumph, a single vicious habit 
permitted to take root, — in what an awful catastrophe may 
it one day terminate. 

It may not be unnecessary to state here, that by the 
word education, which I have already used, and which I 
shall have occasion frequently to use in this discourse, I 
do not mean merely, nor even principally, school learning; 
but, in the widest sense, every thing which has a tendency 
to influence the mind, the principles, the temper, and the 
babits of the young. In this legitimate sense of the term, 
we are bound to consider the restraining of improper de- 
sires, and the encouragement of virtuous sentiments, to be 
a much more important part of education, than having 
children taught to read and write, and cast accounts. 
This valuable species of moral instruction, even the most 
illiterate parent is capable of bestowing, and has constant 
opportunities of bestowing: and, believe me, he or she 
who omits this duty, will, one day, have bitter cause to 
lament such negligence. 
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I'he temper and dispositions of a child, upon which 
80 much of the happiness or misery of life depends, are the 
earliest objects of watchfulness and interest; and every 

{)erson, who has at all observed children, must be aware 
low exceedingly early these begin to develope themselves. 
In fact, they appear almost with the first smile, or the first 
tear; and it is quite astonishing, how soon the infant can 
read the expression of the countenance, and how soon it 
becomes sensible of praise or blame. Long before it can 
either utter or understand a single syllable, the little 
physiognomist can decipher the sentiments of the mind, 
in the features of the face. So wonderful is this almost 
instinctive perception of character, that, I think, I have 
never seen a child spontaneously extend its arms to a 
person who was decidedly cruel or ill-natured. Even then, 
education may begin; nay, I am persuaded, ought to be^ 
gin. I know that there is nothing more common with 
parents, and with others who have the care of children, 
than to laugh at violent bursts of bad temper, or instances 
of peevishness and selfishness : and this practice is usually 
palliated, upon the weak supposition, that such feelings 
may be easily subdued as the child grows older; or, to use 
the vulgar phrase, "when it gets more sense." But, I 
firmly believe, that in nine cases out of ten, the requisite 
portion of sense never comes; whilst the pernicious ten- 
dency and habit as certainly remain. This may appear 
a very trifling, perhaps undignified, or even ludicrous 
remark : but, from experience and observation, I am deeply 
convinced of its importance ; well knowing, that nothing 
so materially tends to sweeten or to embitter the cup of hu- 
man life, as TEMPER. A well-regulated temper is not only 
an abundant source of personal enjo3'ment and general 
respect to its fortunate possessor, but also of serious advan- 
tage to others, in all the social relations. I have seen the 
mother of a family, under its hallowed influence, moving 
in the domestic circle with a radiant countenance, and, like 
the sun in the firmament, dififusing light and joy on all 
around her. I have seen her children artless and happy, 
her domestics respectful and contented, and her neigh- 
bours emulous in offices of courtesy and kindness. Above 
all, I have seen her husband returning, with a weary body 
and an anxious mind, from the harassing avocations of 
the world : but, the moment he set his foot upon his own 
tljrcshold, and witnessed the smiling cheerfulness within; 
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the cloud of care instantly passed away from his brow^ 
and his heart beat lightly in his bosom ; and he felt how 
much substantial happiness a single individual^ in a com* 
paratively humble station, may be enabled to dispense, 
i^'et, how many scenes of a very different character are 
every day exhibited in the world, where the evils of pov- 
erty are augmented ten-fold, by the miserable burthen of 
a peevish and repining spirit; and where the blessings of 
affluence seem only to supply their possessors with ad- 
ditional means of manifesting the extent of wretchedness, 
personal and social, which ill-regulated tempers are able 
to produce ! Many a man, whose jmdgment is adequate 
to direct the destinies of nations, whose eloquence enrap- 
tures senates, and whose playful wit and vivid fancy ren- 
der him the idol of the brilliant circles of fashion, is, 
nevertheless, totally unable to govern his own temper; and 
never enters his home — that spot which, of all others upon 
earth, should be peculiarly consecrated to gentleness and 
affection — in any other character than of a cold, gloomy, 
and capricious tyrant. Let it be remembered too, that 
the influence of temper is co-extensive with society itself; 
and it will not appear a matter of trifling moment, to de- 
vise the best means of regulating and restraining a prin- 
ciple, so intimately associated with the general happiness 
of our species. Montgomery* 

Character of Ruth, 

Ruth was a Moabitess by birth, bred among idolators, 
and, if not herself an idolator when she came to Bethlehem, 
her langualge, " thy God shall be my God,'* at least implies 
the absence of those elevated views of the supremacy of 
the one God, and the universality of his dominion, which 
it was the object of Judaism to inculcate. Little of 
morality could she have learned from either the existing 
inhabitants, or the fabled gods, of her native land. How 
absurd is the bigotry which, merely on the evidence of 
erroneous opinions, pronounces the condemnation of indi- 
vidual character ! The existence, or the absence, of moral 
worth, should always be ascertained as a matter of fact; 
and not assumed as matter of inference from any tenets 
whatever, however false, however extravagant. In pro- 
portion as their tendency is unfavourable, does it show 
the triumph of that law of God which is written on the 
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heart. What a stimulus should such examples give to 
those who have every advantage for forming them to good- 
ness ! What a powerful and affecting memento is it to the 
young, of the multiplied privileges of their condition! 
How many of the youth of the present day are in circum- 
stances which afford a most felicitous contrast to those of 
some, whose dispositions and conduct have yet done hon- 
our to humanity, and would have done honour to an infi« 
nitely purer faith than that in which they were educated ! 
That you have the Bible in your hands, and so much of 
it peculiarly adapted to interest and influence your minds 
and hearts; that friends, parents, and teachers, combine, 
by the gentle power of affection, to draw you on in wis- 
dom's ways — ways of pleasantness, and paths of peace, as 
they infallibly are; that religion appears before you in the 
native loveliness of her spirit — that spirit embodied in the 
words of the sacred volume — embodied, as we hope, in 
the lives of those about you : these are privileges, which 
(could you, as others more advanced in life, see the full 
value of) would make you bless your God for his bounty, 
in the fulness of your hearts, and from the bottom of 
your hearts, every night and morning; would make you 
intensely anxious to act up to your advantages, by the 
discharge of every religious duty, and of every social obli- 
gation of respect and goodness; and, with a promptness, 
a justice, and a fervency, which would do yourselves good, 
would call forth your applause and honourable emulation 
of the good in character and conduct exhibited by others 
in less propitious circumstances. 

The excellence of the character before us was severely 
tried. A whirlwind of calamity had passed over the fugi- 
tive Israelitish family, with which she had connected her- 
self, and that in a land where they were strangers, and she 
a denizen ; she clung to the blighted trunk which remained, 
when all its branches were torn off and scattered; she 
adhered to Naomi, when Orpah shrunk back from the 
melancholy companionship ; she came into a land whose 
religion was strange, whose temper was unsocial, whose 
inhabitants always were proud and jealous of their privi- 
leges, and eminently exclusive in their spirit; she devoted 
herself to poverty and labour, and to all the resignation 
of personal enjoyment, and the forbearance and patience 
required in ministering to one on whom a forlorn old age, 
Mith its infirmities of body and of temper, was coming; 
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and she nobly and triumphantly endured all that her lot 
imposed. Goodness is majestic and venerable, even in the 
poorest and youngest, when it can abide such tests. Sor- 
row is the refiner s fire of Providence, to try the purity, 
and exhibit in splendour the purity of early worth and 
virtue. The calamities of a parent, show the merits of a 
child. To our young friends we would say. Far from you 
may that trial be ! but should it come, should the fluctua- 
tions of commerce, the inflictions of disease, or any other 
storm of distress burst over the heads of those to whom 
you owe so much; oh then, may your sympathies, and 
attention, and exertion, be a shield of defence for them, 
as they will be a cronvn of glory to yourselves ! 

This excellence was honourably rewarded. It was re- 
warded by her coming into a land where that God was 
known, whose government is the security and blessedness 
of those who do his will ; by the station to which she was 
ultimately raised ; by her being one in tlie list of the pro- 
genitors of the promised seed of Abraham, which was a 
coveted glory in Israel ; by the memorial which has made 
her name, and character, and history, known and celebra- 
ted through long ages and over distant regions; and by 
that final recompense of heaven, which awaits the excellent 
of earth. And heaven and earth conspire to reward good- 
ness. Though the Jewish economy, with its temporal 
sanctions, has passed away ; there is many a promise of the 
life that now is to godliness, as well as of that which is to 
come. Riches are not promised; fame is not promised; 
health is not promised : but rarely will earth s best bless- 
ing of the esteem of the estimable be withheld ; and never 
an internal .quiet, peace, self-approbation, and hope, which 
do for present happiness much more, while they harmo- 
niously blend with the future happiness towards which they 
point and conduct. Fox, 

The Union of Friendship with Religion recommended. 

Friendship, considered as the medicine of life, — as the 
source of pure and rational enjoyment in this infkncy of 
our being, possesses no mean value; but how infinitely is 
that value enhanced, when we regard it as the guide to 
immortality ! Who might be satisfied to be a friend for 
time, when he might be one for eternity ? Who would 
rest contented to minister to a mere temporary gratifica- 
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tion, when he might impart a solid^ substantial^ never- 
fading bliss P Look around, my brethren, upon those who 
are dear to you. What is it you wish for them ? Every 
blessing, your hearts reply, that a bounteous God can 
bestow, — bliss, pure, and strong, and permanent. Teach 
them, then, by your example and by your conversation, 
by the reverence with which you speak of God's awful per- 
fections, by the gratitude with which you make mention 
of his overflowing mercies, by the firm confidence which 
you express in his glorious promises, — only teach them to 
love God, with pure hearts, fervently ; and the most ardent 
wishes that you can frame for their happiness, will be rea- 
lized. Truth is always beautiful and lovely; but religious 
truth has a dignity and interest peculiar to itself. Who 
shall estimate its possible efifects, when displayed in its 
native power, and urged home to the heart by the voice 
of a friend, at those seasons when the heart is warmest, 
and most susceptible of every virtuous impression ? Were 
it not for the pernicious influence of false shame, which 
has often led even the wise and good, from a fear of being 
thought hypocritical or righteous overmuch, to withhold 
the honest expression of their best and purest feelings; the 
voice of virtuous friendship might have early reclaimed and 
persuaded many a lost sinner, — invigorated and warmed, 
with the holy glow of piety and benevolence, many a cold 
and lifeless Christian. " He who turns a sinner from the 
error of his way," says an Apostle, " shall save a soul from 
death, and cover its multitude of sins." This is an aflfect- 
ing consideration, and should actively influence our con- 
duct, however remote and unconnected with us by ties of 
love or kindred the fellow -being who is the subject of it: 
but should this fellow-being be a friend, how unspeakably 
is the interest increased ! Glorious office, to save the soul 
of a friend from death, — to open for a friend the gates of 
paradise ! Blessed and happy privilege, to make the part- 
ners of our earthly journey our associates for evermore | 
This privilege every one may exercise and enjoy, in a 
greater or less degree, who is careful to cultivate in him- 
self, and to carry with him into the familiar intercourses 
of social life, the purifying spirit of religion. Even where 
there is most virtue, such is the frailty of our nature, that 
many faults will still exist, both in ourselves and those 
who are dear to us, the removal, or even partial correction, 
of any one of which, cannot but prove an everlasting bene- 
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fit. Every deficiency in moral excellence, in the degree 
in which it prevails, must render him who discovers it, 
not merely unworthy, but incapable, of partaking the pure 
and perfect happiness, designed for the purely and per- 
fectly virtuous. All those defects of temper and disposi- 
tion which the discipline of this world fails to remove, will 
remain, we must suppose, still to be done away, — to delay, 
therefore, or to lessen, so long as they continue, the hap- 
piness of heaven. He, then, who releases the mind of a 
friend from the bondage of a single sin, advances him one 
degree farther, — a degree which he can never lose, in the 
infinite progress to perfection : by a milder and more de- 
lightful process, he renders needless the purifying but pain- 
ful discipline of chastisement : he is the hastener and the 
heightener of his friend's everlasting joy. How little, then, 
does he understand of the true value of that influence 
which friendship gives, who makes it his highest aim to 
minister to the temporal wants, the short-lived gratifica- 
tions, or the trifling amusements, of the beloved associate, 
whose immortal mind he might inform with wisdom and 
with virtue, and assist to qualify for a joyful admission 
into that world which flesh and blood cannot inherit! 

Nor let us falsely imagine, that we are at liberty to act 
as we please, in this respect. The mutual influence that 
we have over each other, by means of those strong and 
delightful sympathies which God has implanted in our 
breasts, is a talent, and a most valuable and important 
one, for the use of which we are strictly accountable to 
Him. If we abuse this talent, or bury it in a napkin, — if 
we exert not this influence to the noblest purposes, — if we 
dare to squander these treasures of the heart, which, right- 
ly employed, might purchase "everlasting habitations" 
for ourselves and for our friends, upon the trifles of earth 
and time; our guilt and our condemnation will indeed be 
great. Conscience, if we reflect for a moment on the sub- 
ject, will pronounce our sentence. Suppose a friend upon 
the bed oi death — suppose him even suddenly severed from 
you by the fortunes of life — is it no cause of sorrow and 
self-accusation, that you have suffered him to depart un- 
blessed with any abiding memorial of your love ? — that, 
when you shall appear together before the awful judgment- 
seat of God, all traces of your comiection shall have van- 
ished for ever with the fleeting shadows of time? The 
case, had you acted othenrise, might have been very dif- 
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ferent. " Fatlier," he might have had the power to say, 
" this was indeed my friend. He told me of Thy perfec- 
tions, and he taught me to love Thee ; he spake to me of 
the Saviour whom Thou didst send, and persuaded me to 
follow in his footsteps ; he admonished me with truth and 
tenderness of my faults, and besought me, as I valued 
Thy favour, and his friendship, and my own salvation, to 
turn from them. If I now stand in Thy presence, a for- 
given sinner, and rejoice in the light of Thy countenance, 
it is to him. under Thy favour and blessing, that I owe it; 
for ' we took sweet counsel together,* and ' walked to thy 
house of prayer in company,' and ' spake often one to an- 
other, as those who feared the Lord.* Religion sanctified 
and blessed our earthly intercourse. Father of mercies," 
might he have pleaded, " if it be thy will, suffer not our 
intercourse to be interrupted now; let not remaining frail- 
ty separate between us; but, if it be possible, give me my 
friend.*' 

O foolish mortal ! to neglect to secure such a supporter 
in tliy hour of need — such an advocate against thy day 
of trembling! But, what, if thou hast been worse than 
negligent, — if thou hast ministered to the follies, — if thou 
hast corrupted the virtues, — if thou hast confirmed the 
vices, of thy friend, of him who loved thee, and sat at thy 
table, and drank of tliy counsel like water? Unhappy 
man ! hast thou not sins enough of thine own to answer 
for P — ^hast thou not sorrows enough of tliine own to bear P 
How shalt thou endure to hear the groans, the lamenta- 
tions, the bosom-rending sorrows of him whose hope thou 
hast cut off, whose bud of life thou hast blighted, whose 
stream of happiness thou hast polluted at its source! 
Then, indeed, shalt thou exclaim, with bitter anguish, 
" If it was an enemy, I could have borne it; but it was 
mine own familiar friend." O think — ye who in your mis- 
named friendships despise religion, — ye who scruple not 
to pollute the virtue of those whom you profess to love — 
think what ye are doing, and have mercy upon the objects 
of your cruel kindness, if ye will not upon yourselves. 
With religion, friendship is an everlasting possession; in 
oriental phrase, " beautiful as the dawn rising on the obscu- 
rity of night, precious as the water of immortality issuing 
from the land of darkness." It is, indeed, a cup mingled 
by the hand of God himself, and presented by him to the 
most favoured of his children, bringing joy to the heart. 
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and life to the soul of him who quaffs it. But what is 
friendship without religion i^ It is^ at best> but a fleeting 
and transient good — a meteor, that sheds a momentary 
light upon our path, which the eager eye has no booner 
caught, than it vanishes for ever — a cup of sweets, dashed 
from the lips almost before it can be tasted. Hutton, 



On the Education of Females, 

Let it not be supposed, that I am an enemy to what 
are generally termed, " female accomplishments. * On the 
contrary, I consider them, when moderately and rationally 
pursued, as eminently calculated to refine the taste, and 
harmonize the feelings of those who possess them; whilst 
they powerfully tend to sweeten the intercourse of the 
domestic and friendly circle, to augment the enjoyments 
of general society, and to cast a sunshine over the gloomy 
realities of life. Amidst the ten thousand pursuits and 
cares of the world, the mind and the spiiits require relaxa- 
tion, as well as the body; and the tastes and circumstan- 
ces of women pecularly fit them for the acquisition of those 
accomplishments, which interest the understanding, whilst 
they soothe the heart. Many a father have I seen, afler a 
toilsome and anxious day, relaxing his brow of care, and 
considering all his exertions as more than repaid; whilst, 
with parental pride, he noted the improvement, or joined 
the innocent amusements of his children, and cast a look 
of gratified affection upon the faithful companion of his 
life. I know nothing in philosophy, I know nothing in 
religion, which forbids such feelings and such enjoy- 
ments. Yet, I am persuaded, that accomplishments should 
only be the adjuncts of education, and not its principal 
business, or its chief end : and, in my mind, there is no- 
thing incompatible between elegance and solidity. On 
the contrary, I am convinced, that the mind which is most 
enlarged by the possession of substantial knowledge, is 
the best calculated to appreciate and to enjoy those less 
serious branches of education, which tend to cheer and to 
ornament society. I do not despair of seeing the time, 
when young females shall consider themselves infinitely 
better employed in reading the real history of nations, 
than in perusing volumes of unnatural fiction, which only 
fills the mind with false ideas, and the heart with injurious 
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feelings — when they shall be no more ashamed of learning 
ancient than modem languages^ or of attending instructions 
in philosophy which would enlarge their understandings, 
than of frequenting the gaudy circles of fashion and 
amusement — when they shall think it more honourable to 
possess such a knowledge of moral science, and the prin- 
ciples of human action and duty, as would render tliem 
useful mothers; than to imitate, after years of labour, *' the 
wing of a butterfly, or the hue of a rose." 

It may be inquired, however, would I educate every 
woman for a governess? Yes, most assuredly. Every 
mother is, or at least ought to be, a teacher of the holiest 
and most interesting kind. Various avocations may pre- 
vent her from being a regular instructor; but no eartlily 
consideration should preclude her from being the occa- 
sional, nay, the frequent teacher of her children. In 
order that she may be able to act thus, to select proper 
assistants in the sacred work, to judge of their fidelity in 
the execution, and to preserve a spirit of energy and zeal ; 
it is absolutely necessary that she should, herself, possess 
the requisite qualifications. 1 care not what may be her 
station, this is her duty. If her rank be humble, prudence> 
economy, and a lauaable desire to advance her family, 
demand it. If her rank be exalted, many consideratioub 
render it still more imperative. Too many, I fear, in 
afRuent circumstances, imagine, that because they can 
aflbrd ample remuneration to competent instructors, they 
are therefore exempted from all personal attention to the 
education of theic children. No error could be more 
fatal. In the higher ranks of life, where young persons 
are perpetually surrounded by fawning and interested flat- 
terers — where the innate vanity and presumption of the 
human heart are inflamed by indulgence and conscious 
superiority — no authority less than parental, is adequate 
to restrain the passions, to discipline the principles, to 
form the habits, and to animate exertion. And, let it be 
farther considered, that in proportion as the station is 
exalted, so is the influence of the individual occupying it 
extended. The happiness of thousands frequently de- 
pends upon the disposition and character of a single 
person. The affluent man, of enlightened piety, humane 
sentiments, cultivated understanding, and enlarged views 
of public usefulness, is often the means of diffusing over 
a wide circle the inestimable blessings of religion and 
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morality^ of industry and prosperity, of cheerfulness and 
peace. On the other hand, the ignorant and profligate 
man of wealth, without knowledge or inclination to do 
good, possessing ample means for the gratification of 
degrading passions and tyrannical propensities, neces- 
sarily becomes a moral pestilence, diffusing the contagion 
of vice and misery through all the channels of social life 
around him. Of what peculiar importance is it therefore, 
not only for their own honour and happiness, but also for 
the good of society, that persons occupying influential 
stations, should receive a solid and virtuous education ! 
The Christian mother, who imagines that her rank ex* 
empts her from the duties of parental vigilance and in- 
struction, wofully miscalculates the nature of her office; 
and she who looks upon it as a degradation, to become 
the instructress of her own children, is a total stranger 
to that which would constitute the highest honour of her 
sex and station. In the splendid circle of fashion, she 
may be fair and lovely; her rank may awaken envy, and 
command respect; her accomplishments may secure the 
admiration of others, and swell her o\^'n heart with vanity : 
but, after all, such is not the true scene of her genuine 
interest, and respectability, and happiness. The sphere 
of her substantial, unfading honour, lies far away from the 
crowded haunts of amusement, in a peaceful and secluded 
apartment of her happy home. There, in the midst of her 
little ones, she represses the frowardness of one, encour- 
ages the diffidence of another, and, " in familiar phrase 
and adapted story," pours lessons of instruction into the 
minds of all. With a mothers gentleness, she draws forth 
their talents; with a mothers firmness, she regulates their 
tempers; with a mothers prudence, she prepares them to 
adorn their station upon earth ; and with a mother's piety, 
she leads them in the onward path towards heaven. The 
wide expanse of the globe presents no object more inter- 
esting, more exalted, or more useful, than such a Chris- 
tian parent; nor is there any spot of nature, on which the 
eye of Omniscience rests with more complacency, than 
upon the retired and peaceful scene of her virtuous la- 
bours. Such a mother becomes the centre of a system 
of usefulness, of whose extent, the imagination can form 
no adequate conception; for there is not a single worthy 
principle which she instils, that may not descend as the 
ornament and solace of ten thousand generations. For my 
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own part, I have always considered parents^ who devoted 
their leisure hours to tlie instruction of their offspring, 
as the most estimable and the most useful members of 
society; and I never could read the story of the Spartan 
king, who was found by the Persian ambassadors playing 
in ^e midst of his children^ without looking upon that 
circumstance as more honourable than all his victories. 
I do especially believe^ that no plan could be devised for 
elevating the entire frame of society, half so efficacious as 
that which would produce a succession of well -instructed, 
judicious, and virtuous Christian mothers. The laws of 
the statesman, and the lessons of the divine, would be but 
feeble instruments of prevention and reformation, in com- 
parison with the hallowed, all-pervading agency of mater- 
nal wisdom, energy, and affection. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that I am the advocate of visionary schemes of 
education. It would neither be practicable nor desirable, 
for every woman to become deeply learned: biit I would 
have every female substantially educated, in proportion 
to her rank, her abilities, and her opportunities. This is 
surely neither unreasonable nor impracticable; and I am 
persuaded, that in this age of increasing light, it is a 
subject which will gradually secure a larger portion of 
public consideration. Montgomery. 



Exhortation to Youth to cultivate a Devotional Spirit, 

I EARNESTLY wisli, that I could induce all young per- 
sons to divest religion of every gloomy and repulsive 
association; — to feel, that it does not consist — as some 
would fain represent it — in grave and solemn looks, and 
a sanctified demeanour, or in an affected fondness for 
long sermons and long prayers : but that, properly under- 
stood, it is — and especially for the young — a cheerful and 
lightsome spirit, springing up naturally iii pure and inno- 
cent hearts, whose affectionate confidence in the universal 
Father is not yet alloyed with fear, or weakened by dis- 
trust. Would you have within your bosoms that peace, 
which the world can neither give nor take away ? Would 
you possess a source of the purest and sweetest pleasures P 
Would you have that richest of all blessings — a disposi- 
tion to relish, in their highest perfection, all the innocent 
and rational eiuoyments of life ? Let me conjure you to 
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cherish a spirit of devotion — a simple-hearted, fervent, and 
affectionate piety. Accustom yourselves to conceive of 
God, as a merciful and gracious parent— continually look- 
ing down upon you with the tenderest concern, and invi- 
ting' you to be good, only that you may become everlast- 
ingly happy. Consider yourselves as placed upon earth, 
for the express purpose of doing the will of God; and 
remember, if this be your constant object — ^whatever trials, 
disappointments, and sorrows, you may be doomed to 
experience — you will be sustained under them all by tlie 
noblest consolations. With the view of keeping up a per- 
petual sense of your dependence on God, never omit to 
seek him habitusdly in prayer, and to connect the thought 
of Him with all that is affecting and impressive in the 
events of your lives — with all that is stupendous and vast 
and beautiful in the productions of his creative power 
and skill. Whatever excites you — whatever interests you 
— whatever in the world of nature, or the world of man, 
strikes you as new and extraordinary — ^referit all to God; 
discover in it some token of his providence, some proof 
of his goodness; convert it into some fresh occasion of 
praising and blessing his holy and venerable name. Do 
not regard the exercises of devotion as a bare duty, which 
have a merit in themselves, however they are performed ; 
but recur to them, as a privilege and a happiness, which 
ennobles and purifies your nature, and binds you by the 
holiest of ties to the greatest and best of all beings. 

When you consider what God is, and what he has done 
— ^when you cast your eyes over the broad field of crea- 
tion, which he has replenished with so many curious and 
beautiful objects; or raise them to the brilliant canopy of 
heaven, where other worlds and systems of worlds beam up- 
on the wondering view — when day and night, and summer 
and winter, and seed-time and harvest — when the things 
nearest to you and most familiar to you, the very struc- 
ture of your own bodily frame, and that principle of con- 
scious life and intelligence which glows within you — all 
speak to you of God, and call upon your awakened hearts 
to tremble and adore: — when to a Being thus vast — thus 
awful — you are permitted to approach in prayer, — ^when 
you are encouraged to address him by the endearing 
appellation of a Father in heaven; and, with all the con- 
fidence and ingenuousness of affectionate children, to tell 
him your wants and your fears, to implore his forgiveness^ 

L 
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and earnestly to beseech him for a continuance of hii 
mercies : — ^you cannot, my young friends, if you have any 
feeling — any seriousness about you, regard the exercises 
of devotion as a task ; but must rejoice in it, as an un- 
speakable privilege, to hold direct intercourse with that 
great and good Being — that unseen, but universal Spirit, to 
whose presence all things in heaven and on earth bear wit* 
ness, and in whom we all live and move and have our being. 
Thus excite and cherish the spirit of devotion : whenever 
any thing touches your hearts, or powerfully appeals to 
your moral feMings — give way to tne religious impulse 
of the occasion, and send up a silent prayer to the Power 
who heareth in secret. And, in your daily addresses to 
God, do not confine yourselves to any stated form of words, 
which may be repeated mechanically, without any concur- 
rence either of the heart or of the head; but, after having 
reviewed the mercies of your particular condition — after 
having collected your thoughts, and endeavoured to ascer- 
tain tiie wants and weaknesses of your character — give 
utterance, in the simple and unstudied language which 
comes spontaneously to the lips, to all those emotions 
of gratitude and holy fear, of submission and trust, which 
cannot fail to arise in your hearts, when you have pre- 
viously reflected what you are, and find yourselve/s alone 
in the presence of ,an Almighty God. 

Beloved friends, yours is the time to cultivate this pure, 
this heavenly frame of mind. You have as yet known 
God only in his countenance of love; you have felt his 
presence only in the communications of his loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercy. Your hearts are as yet strangers 
to the fear of habitual guilt; but swell, with a holy, trem- 
bling joy, to think, that He who made heaven and earth 
is your God and Father, — that He who controls the 
course of nature, and rules the destinies of nations, is not 
unmindful even of you. Seize, then, oh seize this pre- 
cious, this golden period of existence ! improve it, while 
it is yours; for, brieve me, it will never return again. 
When the heart has once been alienated from God — when 
guilt has once polluted it — though repentance and refor- 
mation may at length bind up its broken peace, it will 
never more experience that warmth and fulness of affec- 
tionate confidence — that entire and unhesitating trust in 
the Father of mercieli^ which belong only to pure and 
innocent minds. Tayler. 
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Hannibal to his Soldiers, 

M. KNOW not, soldiers, whether you' or your prisoners* * 
be encompassed by fortune' with the stricter oonds' and 
necessities'. Two' seas' enclose' you on the right' and 
left' ; — not a ship' to flee to for escaping'. Before' you is 
the Po', a river' broader' and more rapid' than the Rhone'; 
behind' you are the Alps', over which', even when your 
numbers were undiminished', you were hardly able to force 
a passage'. — Here', then, soldiers, you must either conquer' 
or die', the very' first' hour' you meet' the enemy'. But 
the same fortune which has laid you under the necessity' 
of fighting, has set before your eyes' those rewards of vic- 
tory', than which' no' men are ever wont to wish for greater' 
from the immortal gods'. Should we, by our valour, re- 
cover only Sicily and Sardinia', which were ravished from 
our fathers', those would be no inconsiderable' prizes. Yet, 
what' are these ? The wealth of Rome', whatever riches 
she has heaped together in the spoils of nations', all these', 
with the masters' of them, will be yours. You have been 
long enough employed in driving the cattle upon the vast 
mountains of Lusitania' and Celtiberia' ; you have hitherto 
met with no' reward worthy' the labours' and dangers' 
you have undergone. The time is now' come to reap the 
full' recompense of your toilsome marches over so many 
mountains' and rivers,' and through so many nations', all' 
of them in arms'. This' is the place, which fortune has 
appointed to be the limits' of your labours; it is here' that 
you will finish' your glorious warfare, and receive an am- 
ple* recompense' of your completed' service'. For I would 
not have you imagine, that victory will be as difficult as 
the name of a Roman war is great and sounding'. It has 
often happened, that a despised' enemy' has given' a bloody* 

* RelatiTC emphasis. In his contempt for the Romans, he treats them as if thcf 
were already eonqaeied. 
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battle', and the most renowned' kings' and nations' have 
by a small' force been overthrown'. And if you but take 
away the glitter of tlie Roman name', what is there, wherein 
they may stand in competition with you' ? For' — to say 
nothing of your service in war lor twenty years together* 
\s'ith so much valour and success' — from the very piftars of 
Hercules', from the ocean', from the utmost bounds of the 
earth', through so many warlike nations of Spain and GauL 
are you not come hither victorious'? And with whom are 
you now' to fight? With raw' soldiers, an undisciplined' 
army, beaten', vanquished', besieged by the Gauls the very 
last summer', an army unknown' to their leader, and un- 
acquainted' with him. 

Or shall I', who was — born', I might almost say — but 
certainly brought up', in the tent of my father, that most 
excellent general'; shall I', the conqueror of Spain' and 
Gaul', and not only of the Alpine' nations', but, which is 
greater yet, of the Alps themselves'; shall I' compare my- 
self with itiia half-year' captain'? — A captain'! before 
whom, should one place the two armies without their en- 
signs', I am persuaded he would not know to which of them 
he is consul' ! I esteem it no small advantage, soldiers, 
that there is not one' among you', who has not oflen been 
an eye-witness of my' exploits in war; not one', of whose 
valour I myseir have not been a spectator', so as to be 
able to name the times' and places' of his noble achieve- 
ments; that with soldiers, whom I have a thousand' times 
praised' and rewarded', and whose pupil' I was before I 
became their general', I shall march' against an army' of 
men', strangers' to one another. 

On what side soever Tturn my eyes', I behold all full 
of courage' and strength'; a veteran' infantry'! a most 
gallant' cavalry' ! you, my allies, moat faithful' and valiant', 
YOU, Carthaginians', whom not only your country's' cause, 
but the justest anger', impels' to battle. The hope', the 
courage' of assailants', is always greater than of those who 
act upon the defensive'. With hostile banners displayed, 
you are come down upon Italy' ; you' bring the war. Grief, 
injuries^ indignities', fire your minds, and spur you forward 
to revenge'. — First, they demanded me' ; that I', your gen- 
eral', should be delivered up to them; next, all of you', 
who had fought at the siege of Saguntum' ; and we were 
to be put to death by the extremest' tortures'. Proud' and 
cruel' nation ! Every' thing must be yours', and at youi 
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disposal' I You are to prescribe to us with whom we shall 
make war', with whom we shall make peace' ! You are to 
set us bounds' ; to shut us up within hills' and rivers' ; but 
you' — you are not to observe the limits which yourselves 
have fixed'! " Pass not the Iberus'." What next'? "Touch 
not the Saguntines' ; " Saguntum is upon' the Iberus. 
" Move not a step' towards that city." Is it a small' matter, 
then, that you have deprived us of our ancient possessions, 
Sicily' and Sardinia'; you would have Spain' too? Well, 
we shall yield' Spam; and then' — ^you will pass into Af- 
rica' ! Will' pass, did I say ? This' very' year' they ordered 
one' of their consuls into Africa' ; the other', into Spain'. 
No', soldiers, there is nothing' left' for us but what we can 
vindicate \nth our swords'. Come on' then ! Be' men' ! 
The Romans' may with more^ safety' be cowards'. They 
have their own country behind them', have places of refuge 
to flee' to, and are secure from danger' in the roads' thither; 
but for you' there is no^ middle^ fortune' between death' 
and victory\ Let this be but well' fixed' in your minds', 
and once^ again\ I say' — you are conquerors' ! Livy, 



Speech of Lord Chatham, in the House of Peers, against 
the American War, and against employing the Indians 
in it, 

I CANNOT, my Lords, I will not, join in congratulation 
on misfortune and disgrace. This, my Lords, is a peril- 
ous and tremendous moment. It is not a time for adula- 
tion: the smoothness of flattery cannot save us in this 
rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary to instruct 
the throne in the language of truth. We must, if possible, 
dispel tlie delusion and darkness which envelope it; and 
display, in its full danger and genuine colours, the ruin 
which is brought to our doors. Can ministers still pre- 
sume to expect support in tlieir infatuation ? Can parlia- 
ment be so dead to their dignity and duty, as to give their 
support to measures thus obtruded and forced upon them P 
Measures, my Lords, which have reduced tliis late flour- 
ishing empire to scorn and contempt ! "But yesterday, 
and Britain might have stood against the world: now, 
none so poor as to do her reverence." — The people whom 
we at first despised as rebels, but whom we now acknow- 
ledge as enemies, are abetted against us, supplied with 
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every military store^ have their interest consulted, and 
their ambassadors entertained by our inveterate enemy — 
and ministers do not^ and dare not, interpose with dignity 
or effect. The desperate state of our army abroad is iu 
part known. No man more highly esteems and honours 
Uie British troops than I do; 1 know their virtues and 
their valour; I know tliey can achieve any thing but im- 
possibilities; and I know that the conquest of British 
America is an impossibility. You cannot, my Lords, you 
cannot conquer America. What is your present situation 
there? AVe do not know the worst: but we know that in 
tiiree campaigns we have done nothing, and sufi'ered much. 
You may swell every expense, accumulate every assistance, 
and extend your traffic to the shambles of every German 
despot: your attempts will be for ever vain and impotent 
—doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, t]ie 
fhinds of your adversaries, to over-run them with the mer- 
cenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and 
their possessions to tlie rapacity of hireling cruelty. If 1 
were an American — as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down 

mv arms : Never ! — never ! — never ! — 

But, my Lords, who is the man, that, in addition to the 
disgraces and miscliiefs of the war, has dared to authorize 
and associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife 
of the savage ? — to call into civilized allianqe, the wild and 
inhuman inhabitant of the woods? — to delegate to the 
merciless Indian, the defence of disputed rights, and to 
wage the horrors of his barbarous war against our breth- 
ren? My Lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress 
and punishment But, my Lords, this barbarous measure 
has been defended, not only on the principles of policy 
and necessity, but also on those of morality ; " for it is 
perfectly allowable," says Lord Suffolk, " to use all the 
means, which God and nature have put into our hands.*' 
I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such principles 
confessed; to hear them avowed in this House, or in this 
country. My Lords, I did not intend to encroach so much 
on your attention ; but I cannot repress my indignation — 
I feel myself impelled to speak. My Lords, we are called 
upon Bfi members of this House, as men, as Christians, to 
protest against such horrible barbarity ! — " That God and 
nature have put into our hands !*' What ideas oi' God and 
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nature^ that noble Lord may- enteitain^ I know not; but I 
know^ that such detestable principles are equally abhor- 
rent to religion and humanity. What ! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature, to the massacres of the 
Indian scalpingrknife ! to the cannibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled 
victims ! Such notions shock every precept of morality, 
every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honour. 
These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

I call upon that Right Reverend, and this most Learned 
Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to support 
the justice of their country. I call upon the Bishops, to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; — upon the 
Judges, to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us 
from this pollution. I call upon the honour of your Lord- 
ships, to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity 
of my country, to vindicate the national character. I in- 
voke the genius of the constitution. To send forth the 

merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood! against whom? — 
our bretliren ! — to lay waste their country, to desolate their 
dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, by the aid 
and instrumentality of these horrible hounds of war! — 
Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She 
armed herself with bloodhounds, to extirpate the wretched 
natives of Mexico ! We, more ruthless, loose these dogs of 
war against our countrymen in America, endeared to us 
by every tie that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call 
upon your Lordships, and upon every order of men in the 
state, to stamp upon this infamous procedure, the indelible 
stigma of public abhorrence. More particularly, I call 
upon the holy prelates of our religion, to do away this 
iniquity; let them perform a lustration, to purify the coun- 
try from this deep and deadly sin. My Lords, I am old 
and weak, and at present unable to say more ; but my feel- 
ings and indignation were too strong, to have said less. 
I could not have slept this night in my bed, nor even re- 
posed my head upon my pillow, without giving vent to my 
eternal abhorrence of such enormous and preposterous 
principles. 
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Ctcero against Verves. 

The time is come. Fathers, when that which has long 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has 
been subject to, and removing the imputations against 
trials, is effectually put in our power. An opinion has 
long prevailed, not only here at home, but likewise in for- 
eign countries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to 
the state — that in prosecutions, men of wealth are always 
safe, however clearly convicted. There is now to be 
brought upon his trial before you — to the confusion, I hope« 
of the propagators of this slanderous imputation — one, 
whose life and actions condemn him, in the opinion of all 
impartial persons; but who, according to his own reckon- 
ing, and declared dependence upon his riches, is already 
acquitted — I mean Caius Verres. I demand justice of 
you. Fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the 
oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of 
the rights and privileges of Romans, the scourge and curse 
of Sicily ! If that sentence is passed upon him which his 
crimes deserve, your authority. Fathers, will be venerable 
and sacred in the eyes of the public ; but if his great riches 
should bias you in his favour, I shall still gain one point 
— >to make it apparent to all the world, that what, was 
wanting in this case, was — not a criminal nor a prosecutor 
— ^but justice and adequate punishment 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his qusestorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of vil- 
lanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money by 
his own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army 
deserted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil 
and religious rights of a people violated. The employment 
he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia — ^what did it pro- 
duce but the ruin of tliose countries; in which houses, 
cities, and temples, were robbed by him P What was his 
conduct in the prsetorship here at home P Let the plun- 
dered temples and public works — neglected, that he might 
embezzle the money intended for carrying them on — bear 
witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge P 
liCt those who suffered by his injustice answer. But his 
prsetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wickedness, 
and finishes a lasting monument to his infamy. The mis- 
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chiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that 
many years, under the wisest and best of praetors, will not 
be sufficient to restore things to the condition in which he 
found them: for it is notorious, that, during the time of 
his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection 
of their own original laws ; of the regulations made for their 
benefit by the Roman Senate, upon their coming under 
the protection of the commonwealth; nor of the natural and 
unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided all causes 
in Sicily for these three years; and his decisions have 
broken all law, all precedent, all right. The sums he has, 
by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of impositions, extorted 
from the industrious poor, are not to be computed. The 
most faithful allies of the commonwealth have been treated 
as enemies ; Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to 
death with tortures; the most atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punish- 
ments; and men of the most unexceptionable characters, 
condemned and banished unheard. The harbours, though 
sufficiently fortified, and the gates of strong towns, opened 
to pirates and ravagers; the soldiery and sailors, belonging 
to a province under the protection of the commonwealth, 
starved to death; whole fleets, to the great detriment of 
the province, suffered to perish. The ancient monuments 
of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of heroes 
and princes, carried off; and the temples stripped of the 
images. Having, by his iniquitous sentences, filled the 
prisons with the most industrious and deserving of the 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman 
citizens to be strangled in the gaols ; so that the exclama- 
tion, " I am a citizen of Rome ! ** which has often, in the 
most distant regions, and among the most barbarous peo- 
ple, been a protection, was of no service to them; but, on 
the contrary, brought a speedier and more severe punish- 
ment upon them. 

I ask now, Verres, what you have to advance against 
this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it? Will you pre- 
tend, that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, 
is alleged against you P Had any prince, or any state, com- 
mitted the same outrage against the privileges of Roman 
citizens, should we not think we had sufficient ground for 
declaring immediate war against them ? What punishment 
ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyrannical and wicked 
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pnetor, who dared, at no greater distance than Sicily^ within 
sight of the Italian coast, to put to the infamous death of 
crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius 
Gavius Cosanus, only for his having asserted his privilege 
of citizenship, and declared his intention of appealing to 
the justice of his country against a cruel oppressor, who 
had unjustly confined him in prison at Syracuse, whence 
he had just made his escape ? The unhappy man, arrested 
us he was going to embark for his native country, is brought 
before the wicked praetor. With eyes darting fury, and a 
countenance distoiled with cruelty, he orders the helpless 
victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be brought; 
accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidence, 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 
In vain the unnappy man cried out, " I am a Roman citi- 
zen; I have served under Lucius Precius, who is now at 
Pauormus, and will attest my innocence ! " The blood* 
thirsty prsetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, 
ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. Thus, 
Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled 
with scourging; whilst the only words he uttered amidst 
his cruel sufferings were, " I am a Roman citizen!" With 
these he hoped to defend himself from violence and from 
infamy. But of so little service was this privilege to him, 
tliat, while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order 
was given for his execution — for his execution upon the 
cross ! — Oh liberty ! — Oh sound, once delightful to every 
Roman ear! — Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizenship! 
once sacred ! — now trampled upon ! But what then ? — Is 
it come to this P Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, 
who holds his whole power of the Roman people, in a 
Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, tor- 
ture with fire and red-hot plates of iron, and at last put to 
the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen P Shall 
neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the 
tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, 
restrain the licentious and wanton cruelly of a monster, 
who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of all 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance P 

I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice. Fathers, will not, by suffering the atrocious 
and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape the 
due ]>unishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
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total subversion of authority^ and introduction of general 
anarchy and confusion. 



Invective against Hastings, 

Had a stranger^ at this time^ gone into the province of 
Oude, ignorant of what had happened since the death of 
Sujah Dowla — that man, who, with a savage heart, had 
still great lines of character; and who, with all his ferocity 
in war, had still, with a cultivating hand, preserved to his 
country the riches which it derived from benignant skies 
and a prolific soil — if this sti*anger, ignorant of all that 
had happened in the short interval, and observing the wide 
and general devastation, and all the horrors of the scene — 
of plains unclothed and brown — of vegetables burned up 
and extinguished — of villages depopulated, and in ruins — 

Sf temples unroofed and perishing — of reservoirs broken 
own 'and dry, — ^he would naturally inquire. What war has 
thus laid waste the fertile fields of this once beautiful and 
opulent country P — what civil dissensions have happened, 
thus to tear asunder and separate the happy societies that 
once possessed those villages ? — what disputed succession^ 
what religious rage has, with unholy violence, demolished 
those temples, and disturbed fervent but unobtruding piety, 
in the exercise of its duties ? — ^what merciless enemy has 
thus spread the horrors of fire and sword ? — ^what severe vis- 
itation of providence has dried up the fountain, and taken 
from the face of the earth every vestige of verdure ? — ^Or, 
rather, what monsters have stalked over the country, taint- 
ing and poisoning, with pestiferous breath, what the vora- 
cious appetite could not aevour P To such questions, what 
must be the answer P No wars have ravaged these lands, 
and dej>opulated these villages — no civil discords have 
been felt — no disputed succession — no religious rage, no 
merciless enemy^no affliction of providence, which, while 
it scourged for the moment, cut off the sources of resusci- 
tation — no voracious and poisoning monsters — no, all this 
has been accomplished by the friendship, generosity, and 
kindness of the English nation. They have embraced us 
with their protecting arms, and, lo ! those are the fruits of 
their alliance. What, then ! shall we be told, that, under 
such circumstances, the exasperated feelings of a whole 
people, thus goaded and spurred on to clamor and resist- 
ance, were excited by the poor and feeble influence of the 
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Begums ? When we hear the description of the fever — 
paroxysm — delirium, into which despair had thrown the 
natives, when, on the banks of the polluted Ganges, pant- 
ing for death, tliey tore more widely open the lips of their 
gaping wounds, to accelerate their dissolution; and, while 
Uieir blood was issuing, presented their ghastly eyes to 
Heaven; breathing their last and fervent prayer, that the 
dry earth, might not be su0ered to drink their blood, but 
that it might rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the 
eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their country 
— Will it be said, that this was brought about by the in- 
cantations of these Begums, in their secluded Zenana P or 
that they could inspire this enthusiasm and this despair 
into the breasts of a people who felt no grievance, and 
had suffered no torture P What motive, then, could have 
such influence in their bosom P What motive P That 
which Nature, the common parent, plants in the bosom of 
man; and which, though it may be less active in the Indian 
than in the Englishman, is still congenial with, and makes 
part of his being — That feeling which tells him, that man 
was never made to be the property of man ; but that, when, 
through pride and insolence of power, one human creature 
dares to tyrannize over another, it is a power usurped, and 
resistance is a duty — That feeling which tells him, that 
all power is delegated for the good, not for the injury of 
the people; and that, when it is converted from the original 
purpose, the compact is broken, and the right is to be re- 
sumed — That principle which tells him, that resistance to 
power usurped is not merely a duty which he owes to him- 
self and to his neighbour, but a duty which he owes to his 
God, in asserting and maintaining the rank which he gave 
Jiim, in the creation! — to that common God, who, where 
he gives the form of man, whatever may be the complex- 
ion, gives also the feelings and the rights of man — That 
principle, which neither the rudeness of ignorance can sti- 
fle, nor the enervation of refinement extinguish ! — That 
principle, which makes it base for a man to suffer when he 
ought to act — which, tending to preserve to the species 
the original designations of providence, spurns at the arro- 
gant distinctions of man, and vindicates the independent 
quality of his race. Sheridan. 
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Cicero for Milo. 

My Lords, — That you may be able the more easily U) 
determine upon that point before you, I shall beg the favouf 
of an attentive hearing, while, in a few words, I lay open 
the whole affair. — Clodius, being determined, when created 
praetor, to harass his country with every species of oppres- 
sion, and finding the comitia had been delayed so long the 
year before, that he could not hold this office many months, 
all on a sudden threw up his own year, and reserved him- 
self to the next; not from any religious scruple, but that 
he might have, as he said himself, a full, entire year, for 
exercising his praetorship — that is, for overturning the 
conmionwealth. Being sensible he must be controlled and 
cramped in the exercise of his praetorian authority under 
Milo, who, he plainly saw, would be chosen consul by the 
unanimous consent of the Roman people ; he joined the 
candidates that opposed Milo — but in such a manner, that 
he overruled them in every thing, had the sole manage- 
ment of the election, and, as he used often to boast, bore all 
the comitia upon his own shoulders. He assembled the 
tribes; he thrust himself into their councils, and formed 
a new tribe of the most abandoned of the citizens. The 
more confusion and disturbance he made, the more Milo 
prevailed. When this wretch, who was bent upon all man- 
ner of wickedness, saw that so brave a man, and his most 
inveterate enemy, would certainly be consul — when he 
perceived this, not only by the discourses, but by the 
votes of the Roman people, he began to throw off" all dis- 
guise, and to declare openly that Milo must be killed. He 
oflen intimated this in the Senate, and declared it expressly 
before the people; insomuch, that when Favonius, that 
brave man, asked him what prospect he could have of 
carrying on his furious designs, while Milo was alive — he 
replied, that, in three or four days at most, he should be 
taken out of the way — which reply Favonius immediately 
communicated to Cato. 

In the mean time, as soon as Clodius knew — nor indeed 
was there any difficulty to come at the intelligence — ^that 
Milo was obliged by the 18th of January to be at Lanu- 
vium, where he was dictator, in order to nominate a priest 
— a duty which the laws rendered necessary to be per- 
formed every year; he went suddenly from Rome the day 
before, in order, as it appears by die event, to way-lay 
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Milo ia his own grounds ; and this at a time when he was 
obliged to leave a tumultuous assembly* which he had 
summoned that very day* where his presence was necessary 
lo carry on his mad designs — a thing he never would have 
done, if he had not been desirous to take the advantage of 
that particular time and place for perpetrating his villany 
But Milo* after having stayed in the Senate that day till 
the house was broke up* went home* changed his clothes, 
waited a while* as usual* till his wife had got ready to 
attend him, and then set forward* about the time that Clo- 
dius* if he had proposed to come back to Rome that day, 
might have returned. He meets Clodius* near his own 
estate, a little before sun-set* and is immediately attacked 
by a body of men* who throw their darts at him from an 
eminence* and kill his coachman. Upon which* he threw 
off his cloak* leaped from his chariot* and defended him- 
self with great bravery. In the mean time* Clodius 8 
attendants drawing their swords* some of them ran back 
to the chariot* in order to attack Milo in the rear; whilst 
others* thinking that he was already killed, fell upon his 
servants who were behind. These being resolute and faith- 
ful to their master* were* some of them slain ; whilst the 
rest* seeing a warm engagement near the chariot* being 
prevented from going to their master's assistance* hearing 
besides from Clodius himself that Milo was killed* and be- 
lieving it to be a fact* acted upon this occasion — I mention 
it, not with a view to elude the accusation* but because it 
was the true state of the case — without the orders* without 
the knowledge, without the presence of their master* as 
every man would wish his own servants should act in the 
like circumstances. 

This* my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter of 
fact : the person who lay in wait was himself overcome* 
and force subdued by force, or rather audaciousness chas- 
tised by true valour. I say nothing of tlie advantage 
which accrues to the state in general, to yourselves in par- 
ticular* and to all good men : I am content to waive the 
argument I might draw from thence in favour of my client 
— whose destiny was so peculiar* that he could not secure 
his own safety* without securing yours and that of the re- 
ablic at the same time. If he could not do it lawfully^ 
is no room for attempting his defence. But* if reason 
the learned ; necessity, the barbarian ; common cii9- 
all nations in general ; and even nature itself instracta 
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the brutes to defend their bodies, limbs, and lives, when 
attacked, by all possible methods; you cannot pronounce 
this action criminal, without determining, at the same 
time, that whoever falls into the hands of a highwayman, 
must of necessity perish either by the sword or your de- 
cisions. Had Milo been of this opinion, he would cer- 
tainly have chosen to have fallen by the hand of Clodius 
— who had, more than once before this, made an attempt 
upon his life — rather than be executed by your order, 
because he had not tamely yielded himself a victim to his 
rage. But, if none of you are of this opinion, the proper 
question is, not whether Clodius was killed P for that we 
grant: but whether justly or unjustly? If it appear that 
Milo was the aggressor, we ask no favour; but if Clodius, 
you will then acquit him of the crime that has been laid 
to his charge. 

Every circumstance, my Lords, concurs to prove, that 
it was for Milo's interest Clodius should live; that, on 
the contrary, Milo s death was a most desirable event for 
answering the purposes of Clodius; that, on the one side, 
there was a most implacable hatred ; on the other, not the 
least; that the one had been continually employing him- 
self in acts of violence, the other, only in opposing them; 
that the life of Milo was threatened, and his death pub- 
licly foretold by Clodius, whereas nothing of that kind was 
ever heard from Milo ; that the day fixed for Milo s jour- 
ney was well known to his adversary, while Milo knew not 
when Clodius was to return ; that Milo*s journey was neces- 
sary, but that of Clodius rather the contrary; that the one 
openly declared his intention of leaving Rome that day, 
while the other concealed his intention of returning; that 
Milo made no alteration in his measures, but that Clo- 
dius feigned an excuse for altering his; that, if Milo had 
designed to way-lay Clodius, he would have waited for 
him near the city till it was dark; but that Clodius, even if 
he had been under no apprehensions from Milo, ought to 
have been afraid of coming to town so late at night. 

Let us now consider whether the place where the en- 
counter happened, was most favourable to Milo or to Clo- 
dius. But can there, my Lords, be any room for doubt 
or deliberation upon that P It was near the estate of Clo- 
dius, where at least a thousand able-bodied men were 
employed in his mad schemes of building. Did Milo 
think he should have an advantage, by attacking him from 
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an eminence ? and did he, for this reason, pitch upon t^at 
spot for the engagement P or was he not rather expected in 
that place hy his adversary, who hoped the situation would 
favour his assault P The thing, my l^ords, speaks for itself, 
which must be allowed to be of the greatest importance 
in determining a question. Were the affair to be repre- 
sented only by painting, instead of being expressed by 
words, it would even then clearly appear which was the 
traitor, and which was free from all mischievous designs* 
When the one was sitting in his chariot, muffled up in liis 
cloak, and his wife along with him; which of these cir- 
cumstances was not a very great incumbrance ^ — the dress, 
the chariot, or the companion P How could he be worse 
equipped for an engagement, when he was wrapped up in 
a cloak, embarrassed with a chariot, and almost fettered 
by his wife ? Observe the other, now — in the first place, 
sallying out on a sudden from his seat; for what reason P 
In tiie evening; what urged himP Late; to what purpose, 
especially at that season P He calls at Pompey's seat; 
with what view ? To see Pompey P — He knew he was at 
AlliunL To see his house ? — He had been in it a thou- 
sand times. What, then, could be the reason of this loiter- 
ing and shilling about P — He wanted to be upon the spot 
when Milo came up. 

But if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced — ^though the 
thing shines out with such strong and full evidence— -that 
Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, unstained 
with guilt, undisturbed by fear, and free from the accusa- 
tions of conscience; call to mind, I beseech you, by the 
immortal gods, the expedition with which he came back, 
his entrance into the lorum, while the senate-house was 
in flames, the greatness of soul he discovered, the look he 
assumed, the speech he made on the occasion. He deliv- 
ered himself up, not only to the people, but even to the 
senate; nor to the senate alone, but even to guards ap- 
pointed for the public security; nor merely to them, but 
even to the authority of him whom the senate had entrusted 
with the care of the whole republic; to whom he would 
never have delivered himself, if he had not been confident 
of the goodness of his cause. 

What now remains, but to beseech and adjure you, my 
Lords, to extend that compassion to a brave man, which 
he disdains to implore ; but w hich I, even against his con- 
sent, implore and earnestly entreat Though you have 
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not seen him shed a snigle tear^ while all are weeping 
around him — though he has preserved the same steady 
countenance^ the same firmness of voice and language ; do 
not, on this account, withhold it from him. 

On you — on you I call, ye heroes, who have lost so 
much blood in the service of your country ! To you, ye 
centurions, ye soldiers, 1 appeal in this hour of danger, to 
the best of men, and bravest of citizens ! While you are 
looking on, while you stand here with arms in your hands, 
and guard this tribunal ; shall virtue like this be expelled, 
exterminated, cast out with dishonour P By the inamortal 
gods, I wish — Pardon me, oh my country ! for I fear what 
I shall say, out of a pious regard for Milo, may be deemed 
impiety against thee — ^that Clodius not only lived, but 
were praetor, .consul, dictator, rather than be witness to 
such a scene as this. Shall this man, then, who was bom 
to save his country, die any where but in his country ? 
Shall he not, at least, die in the service of his country ? 
Will you retain the memorials of his gallant soul, and 
deny his body a grave in Italy? Will any person give 
his voice for banishing a man from this city, whom every 
city on earth would be proud to receive within its walls P 
Happy the country that shall receive him ! ungrateful this, 
if it shall banish him ! wretched, if it should lose him ! 
But I must conclude : my tears will not allow me to pro- 
ceed, and Milo forbids tears to be employed in his defence. 
You, my Lords, I beseech and adjure, Uiat, in your decis- 
ion, you would dare to act as you think. Trust me, your 
fortitude, your justice, your fidelity, will more especially 
be approved of by him, who, in his choice of judges, has 
raised to the bench the bravest, the wisest, and the best 
of men. 



Lord Chatham s Reply to Sir Robert WalpoU. 

Sir, — The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and de- 
cency charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate 
nor deny ; but content myself with wishing, that I may be 
one of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and 
not of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, 
I will not. Sir, assume the province of determining; but 
•urely age may become justly contemptible^ if the oppor- 

H 
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tunities which it brings have passed away without improve- 
mentj and vice appears to prevail^ when the passions have 
subsided. The wretch who, after having seen the conse- 
quences of a thousand errors, continues still to blunder, 
and whose age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is 
surely the object either of abhorrence or contempt, and 
deserves not that his grey hairs should secure him frond 
insult. Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred, who, as he 
has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and become 
more wicked with less temptation; who prostitutes himself 
for money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains 
of his life in the ruin of his country. But youth, Sir, is 
not my only crime ; I have been accused of acting a the- 
atrical part. A theatrical part may either imply some 
peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of my real sen- 
timents, and an adoption of the opinions and language 
of another man. 

In the first sense. Sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted ; and deserves only to be mentioned, that it may 
be despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to 
use my own language ; and though, perhaps, I may have 
some ambition to please this gentleman, I shall not lay 
myself under any restraint, nor very solicitously copy hit 
diction or his mien, however matured by age, or modelled 
by experience. But, if any man shall, by charging me 
with theatrical behaviour, imply, that I utter any senti- 
ments but my own, I shall treat him as a calumniator, 
and a villain; — nor shall any protection shelter him from 
the treatment he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, 
without scruple, trample upon all those forms with which 
wealth and dignity intrench themselves, — nor shall any 
thing but age restrain my resentment; age, which always 
brings one privilege; that of being insolent and supercil- 
ious, without punishment. But with regard. Sir, to those 
whom I have offended, I am of opinion, that if I had acted 
a borrowed part, 1 should have avoided their censure : the 
heat that offended them, is the ardour of conviction, and 
that zeal for the service of my country, which neither hope 
nor fear shall influence me to suppress. I will not sit 
unconcerned while my liberty is invaded, nor look in si- 
lence upon public robbery. I will exert my endeavours, 
at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, and drag the 
" ief to justice, whoever may protect him in his villany 
whoever may partake of his plunder. 
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Caius Marias to the Romans. 

It is but too common, my countrymen, to observe a 
material difference between the behaviour of those who 
stand candidates for places of power and trust, before and 
after their obtaining them. They solicit them in one 
manner, and execute them in another. They set out with 
a great appearance of activity, humility, and moderation ; 
and they quickly fall into sloth, pride, and avarice. It 
is, undoubtedly, no easy matter to oischarge, to the general 
satisfaction, the duty of a supreme commander in trouble- 
some times. To cairy on, with effect, an expensive war, 
and yet be frugal of the public money ; to oblige those to 
serve, whom it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at 
the same time, a complicated variety of operations; to 
concert measures at home, answerable to the state of things 
abroad; and to gain every valuable end, in spite of oppo- 
sition, from the envious, the factious, and the disaffected 
— to do all this, my countrymen, is more difficult than is 
generally thought. 

But, besides the disadvantages which are common to 
me, with all others in eminent stations, my case is, in this 
respect, peculiarly hard — that, whereas a commander of 
Patrician rank, if he is guilty of a neglect or breach of 
duty, has his great connections, the antiquity of his family, 
the important services of his ancestors, and the multitudes 
he has, by power, engaged in his interest, to screen him 
from condign punishment; my whole safety depends upon 
myself;' which renders it the more indispensably necessary 
for me to take care, that my conduct be clear and unex- 
ceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, my countrymen, 
that the eye of the public is upon me ; and that, though 
the impsLTtial, who prefer the real advantage of the com- 
monwealth to all other considerations, favour my preten- 
sions, the Patricians want nothing so much as an occasion 
against me. It is, therefore, my fixed resolution, to use 
my best endeavours, that you may not be disappointed in 
me; and that their indirect designs against me may be 
defeated. 

I have, from my youth, been familiar with toils and 
with dangers. I was faithful to your interest, my country- 
men, when I served you for no reward but that of honour. 
It is not my design to betray you, now that you have con- 
ferred upon me a place of profit. You have committed 
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to my conduct the war against Jugurtha. The PatriciaDS 
are offended at this. But where would be the wisdom of 
giving such a command to one of their honourable body ? 
A person of illustrious birth, of ancient family, of innu- 
merable statues, but of no experience! What service 
would his long line of dead ancestors, or his multitude of 
motionless statues, do his country in the day of battle ^ 
AVhat could such a general do, but, in his trepidation and 
inexperience, have recourse to some inferior commander for 
direction in difficulties, to which he was not himself equal ? 
Thus, your Patrician general would, in fact, have a general 
over him; so that the acting commander would still be a 
Plebeian. So true is this, my countrymen, that I have my- 
self known those who have been chosen consuls, beg^ then 
to read the history of their own country, of which, till that 
time, they were totally ignorant — that is, they first ob- 
tained the employment, and then bethought themselves 
of the quaUficaUons necessary for the proper discharge 
of it 

I submit to your judgment, Romans, on which side the 
advantage lies, when a comparison is made between Pa- 
trician haughtiness, and Plebeian experience. The very 
actions which they have only read, I have partly seen, and 
partly myself achieved. What they know by reading, I 
know by action. They are pleased to slight my mean 
birth: I despise their mean characters. Want of birth 
and fortune is tlie objection against me ; want of personal 
worth, against them. But are not all men of tiie same 
species P What can make a difference between one man 
and another, but the endowments of the mind P For my 
part, I shall always look upon the bravest man as the no- 
blest man. Suppose it were inquired of the fathers of such 
Patricians as Albinus and Bestia, whether, if they had their 
choice, they would desire sons of their character or of mine ; 
what would they answer, but that they would wish the 
worthiest to be their sons P If the Patricians have reason 
to despise me, let them likewise despise their ancestors, 
whose nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do they envy 
the honours bestowed upon me P — let them envy likewise 
my labours, my abstinence, and the dangers I have under- 
gone for my country, by which I have acquired them. But 
worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, as if they 
any honours you can bestow; whilst they aspire 
ours, as if they had deserved them by the most 
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industrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of ac- 
tivity, for their having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury. 
Yet none can be more lavish tlian they are, in praise of 
their ancestors. And they imagine they honour themselves, 
by celebrating their forefathers ; whereas, they do the very 
contrary : for, as much as their ancestors were distinguished 
for their virtues, so much are they disgraced by their vices. 
The glory of ancestors casts a light, indeed, upon their 
posterity ; but it only serves to show what the descendants 
are. It alike exhibits to public view their degeneracy and 
their worth. I own, I cannot boast of the deeds of my 
forefathers; but I hope I may answer the cavils of the Pa- 
tricians, by standing up in defence of what I have myself 
done. 

Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the Pa- 
tricians. They arrogate to themselves honours, on account 
of the exploits done by their forefathers; whilst they will 
not allow me the due praise for performing the very same 
sort of actions in my own person. " He has no statues,** 
they cry, " of his family. He can trace no venerable line 
of ancestors." — What, then ? Is it matter of more praise 
to disgrace ones illustrious ancestors, than to become 
illustrious by one's own good behaviour? What if I can 
show no statues of my family ! I can show the standards, 
the armour, and the trappings, which I have myself taken 
from the vanquished. I can show the scars of those wounds 
which I have received by facing the enemies of my country. 
These are my statues. These are the honours I boast of 
— not left me by inheritance, as theirs; but earned by toil, 
by abstinence, by valour; amidst clouds of dust, and seas 
of blood ; — scenes of action where these effeminate Patri- 
cians, who endeavour, by indirect means, to depreciate me 
in your esteem, have never dared to show their faces. 

SallttsL 



Demosthenes to the Atlienicms, exciting them to prosecute the 

War against Philip* 

AVhen I compare, Athenians, the speeches of some 
amongst us with their actions, I am at a loss to reconcile 
what 1 see with what I hear. Their protestations are full 
of zeal against the public enemy; but their measures are 
80 inconsistent, that all their professions become suspected. 
By confounding you with a variety of projects, they per- 
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plex your resolutions; and lead you from executing what 
is in your power, by engaging you in schemes not reduci- 
ble to practice. 

'Tis true, there was a time when we were powerful enough^ 
not only to defend our own borders, and protect our allies* 
but even to invade Philip in his own dominions. Yes* 
Athenians; there was such a juncture; I remember it well. 
But, by neglect of proper opportunities, we are no longer 
in a situation to be invaders. It will be well for us, if we 
can provide for our own defence, cuid our allies. Never 
did any conjimcture require so much prudence as this. 
However, I should not despair of seasonable remedies, had 
I the art to prevail with you to be unanimous in right 
measures. The opportunities which have so often escaped 
us, have not been lost through ignorance, or want of judge- 
ment, but through negligence or treachery. — If I assume, 
at this time, more than ordinary liberty of speech, I con- 
jure you to suffer patiently those truths which have no 
other end but your own good. You have too many reasons 
to be sensible how much you have suffered by hearkening 
to sycophants. I shall, therefore, be plain in laying before 
you the grounds of past miscarriages, in order to correct 
you in your future conduct. 

You may remember, it is not above three or four years 
since we had the news of Philip's laying siege to the fort- 
ress of Juno in Thrace. It was, as I think, in October, 
we received this intelligence. We voted an immediate 
supply of threescore talents; forty men-of-war were ordered 
to sea; and so zealous we were, that, preferring the neces- 
sities of state to our very laws, our citizens above the age 
of five and forty years were commanded to serve. What 
followed ? — A whole year was spent idly without any thing 
done; and it was but in the third month of the following 
year, a little after the celebration of the feast of Ceres, 
that Charademus set sail, furnished with no more than 
five talents, and ten galleys not half manned. 

A rumour was spread, that Philip was sick. That ru- 
mour was followed by another, that Philip was dead; and, 
then, as if all danger died with him, you dropped your 
preparations : Whereas, then — then was your time to push 
and be active; then was your time to secure yourselves, 
and confound him at once. Had your resolutions, takeii 
with so much heat, been as warmly seconded by action, 
vou had been then as terrible to Philip, as Philip, recovered 
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Is now to you. — " To what purpose, at this time, these 
reflections ? What is done, cannot be undone." — But, by 
your leave, Athenians, though past moments are not to be 
recalled, past errors may be retrieved. Have we not, now, 
a fresh provocation to war? Let the memory of oversights, 
by which you have suffered so much, instruct you to be 
more vigilant in the present danger. If the Olynthians 
are not instantly succoured, and with your utmost efforts, 
you become assistants to Philip, and serve him more ef- 
fectually than he can help himself. 

It is not, surely, necessary to warn you, that votes alone 
can be of no consequence. Had your resolutions, of them- 
selves, the virtue to compass what you intend, we should 
not see them multiply every day, as they do, and upon 
every occasion, with so little effect; nor would Philip be 
in a condition to brave and affront us in this manner. 
Proceed, then, Athenians, to support your deliberations 
with vigour. You have heads capable of advising what is 
best; you have judgment and experience to discern what 
is right; and you have power and opportunity to execute 
what you determine. What time so proper for action? 
what occasion so happy ? and when can you hope for such 
another, if this be neglected ? Has not Philip, contrary to 
all treaties, insulted you in Thrace ? Does he not, at this 
instant, straiten and invade your confederates, whom you 
have solemnly sworn to protect ? Is he not an implacable 
enemy — a faithless ally — the usurper of provinces to which 
he has no title nor pretence — a stranger, a barbarian, a 
tyrant? and, indeed, what is he not? 

Observe, I beseech you, men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears from the practices of your ances- 
tors: — they were friends to truth and plain dealing, and 
detested flattery and servile compliance. By unanimous 
consent, they continued arbiters of all Greece, fbr the space 
of forty-five years, without interruption. A public fund, 
of no less than ten thousand talents, was ready for any 
emergency. They exercised over the kings of Macedon, 
that authority which is due to barbarians; obtained, both 
by sea and land, in their own persons, frequent and signal 
victories; and, by their noble exploits, transmitted to pos- 
terity an immortal memory of their virtue, superior to the 
reach of malice and detraction. It is to them we owe that 
^reat number of public edifices, by which the city of 
Athens exceeds all the rest of the world in beauty and 
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magnificence. It is to them we owe so many stately tem* 
ples^ so richly embellished, but, above all, adorned with 
the spoils of vanquished enemies. — But visit their own pri- 
vate habitations; visit the houses of Aristides^ Miltiades, 
or any other of those patriots of antiquity — you will find 
nothing, not the least mark or ornament, to distinguish 
them from their neighbours. They took part in the gov- 
ernment, not to enrich themselves, but the public: they 
had no scheme or ambition, but for the public; nor knew 
any interest, but the public. It was by a close and steady 
application to the general good of their country, by an ex- 
emplary piety towards the inmiortal gods, by a strict faith 
ana religious honesty betwixt man and man, and a mod- 
eration always uniform and of a piece, they establbhed 
that reputation, which remains to this day, and will last to 
utmost posterity. 

Such, O men of Athens ! were your ancestors — ^so glo- 
rious in the eye of the world; so bountiful and munificent 
to their country; so sparing, so modest, so self-denying 
to themselves. What resemblance of these great men can 
we find in the present generation? At a time when 
your ancient competitors have left you a clear stage — 
when the Lacedaemonians are disabled; the Thebans em- 
ployed in troubles of their own — when no other state 
whatever is in a condition to rival or molest you; — in 
short, when you are at full liberty — when you have the 
opportunity and the power to become once more the sole 
arbiters of Greece; — you permit, patiently, whole prov- 
inces to be wrested from you; you lavish the public 
money in scandalous and obscure uses; you suffer your 
allies to perish in time of peace, whom you preserved in 
time of war; and, to sum up all, you yourselves — by your 
mercenary court, and servile resignation to the will and 
pleasure of designing, insidious leaders — abet, encourage, 
and strengthen Uie most dangerous and formidable of your 
enemies. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are 
the contrivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who 
has confidence enough to deny it? Let him arise, and 
assign, if he can, any other cause of the success and pros- 
perity of Philip. — " But," you reply, " what Athens may 
have lost in reputation abroad, she has gained in splen- 
dour at home. Was there ever a greater appearance of 
{>rosperity; a greater face of plenty? Is not the city en- 
arged ? Are not the streets better paved, houses repaired 
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and beautified?" — Away with sucli trifles! Shall I be 

}mid with counters? An old square new-vamped up! a 
ountain ! an aqueduct ! are these acquisitions to brag of P 
Cast your eye upon the magistrate under whose ministry 
you boast these precious improvements. Behold the des- 
picable creature, raised, all at once, from dirt to opulence; 
from the lowest obscurity to the highest honours. Have 
not some of these upstarts built private houses and seats, 
vying with the most sumptuous of our public palaces? 
And how have their fortunes and their power increased, 
but as the commonwealth has been ruined and impover- 
ished ? 

To what are we to impute these disorders, and to what 
cause assign the decay of a state so powerful and flourish- 
ing in past times? — The reason is plain. The servant is 
now become the master. The magistrate was then sub- 
servient to the people; punishments and rewards were 
properties of the people; all honours, dignities, and pre- 
ferments, were disposed by the voice and favour of the 
people: but the magistrate, now, has usurped the right of 
the people, and exercises an arbitrary authority over his 
ancient and natural lord. You, miserable people! — the 
meanwhile, without money, without friends, — from being 
the ruler, are become the servant; from being the master, 
the dependant: happy that these governors, into whose 
hands you have thus resigned your own power, are so good 
and so gracious as to continue your poor allowance to see 
plays. 

Believe me, Athenians, if, recovering from this lethargy, 
you woyld assume the ancient freedom and spirit of your 
fathers — if you would be your own soldiers and your own 
conmianders, confiding no longer your affairs in foreign 
or mercenary hands — if you would charge yourselves with 
your own defence; employing abroad, for the public, what 
you waste in unprofitable pleasures at home — the world 
might, once more, behold you making a figure worthy of 
Athenians. — " You would have us, then," you say, " do 
service in our armies in our own persons; and, for so do- 
ing, you would have the pensions we receive in time of 
peace, accepted as pay in time of war. Is it thus we are 
10 understand you?" — Yes, Athenians, ' tis my plain mean- 
ing. I would make it a standing rule, that no person, 
great or little, should be the better for the public money, 
who should grudge to employ it for the public service. 
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Are we in peace? tlie public is charged with your sub- 
sistence. Are we in war, or under a necessity, at this 
time, to enter into a war? let your gratitude oblige you 
to accept, as pay in defence of your benefactors, what you 
receive, in peace, as mere bounty. Thus, without any in- 
novation — without altering or abolishing any thing, but 
]^emicious novelties, introduced for the encouragement of 
sloth and idleness; by converting only, for the future, the 
same funds, for the use of the serviceable, which are spent, 
at present, upon the unprofitable; you may be well served 
in your armies, your troops regularly paid, justice duly 
administered, the public revenues reformed and increased, 
and every member of the commonwealth rendered useful 
to his country, according to his age and ability, without 
any further burden to the state. 

This, O men of Athens! is what my duty prompted me 
to represent to you upon this occasion. — May the gods 
inspire you to determine upon such measures as may be 
most expedient for the particular and general good of our 
country ! 



Curran for Hamilton Rowan. 

This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necessity of 
emancipating the Catliolics of Ireland; and that is charged 
as part of the libel. If they had waited another year — if 
they had kept this prosecution impending for another year 
— how much woulcf remain for a jury to decide upon, I 
should be at a loss to discover. It seems as if the prog- 
ress of public information was eating away the ground of 
the prosecution. Since the conmiencement of the prose- 
cution, this part of the libel has unluckily received the 
sanction of the legislature. In that interval, our Catholic 
brethren have obtained that admission, which it seems it 
was a libel to propose. In what way to account for this, I 
am really at a loss. Have any alarms been occasioned by 
the emancipation of our Catholic brethren ? Has the big- 
oted malignity of any individuals been crushed ? or has the 
stability of the government, or that of the country, been 
weakened ? or is one million of subjects stronger than four 
millions? Do you think that the benefit they received, 
should be poisoned by the sting of vengeance? If you 
think so, you must say to them, " You have demanded 
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emancipation, and you have got it: but we abhor your 
persons; we are outraged at your success; and we will stig- 
matize^ by a criminal prosecution, the adviser of that relief 
which you have obtained from the voice of your country.** 
I ask you, do you think, as honest men, anxious for Uie 
public tranquillity, conscious that there are wounds not 
yet completely cicatrized, that you ought to speak this 
language^ at this time, to men who are too much disposed 
to think, that in this very emancipation they have been 
saved from their own parliament, by the humanity of their 
sovereign ? Or do you wish to prepare them for the revo- 
cation of these improvident concessions ? Do you think 
it wise or humane, at this moment, to insult them, by 
sticking up in a pillory the man who dared to stand forth 
as their advocate? I put it to your oaths: do you think, 
that a blessing of that kind — that a victory obtained by 
justice over bigotry and oppression — should have a stigma 
cast upon it, by an ignominious sentence upon men bold 
and honest enough to propose that measure ? — to propose 
the redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church, 
the reclaiming of three millions of men from bondage, and 
giving liberty to all who had a right to demand it; giving, 
I say, in the so-much-censured words of this paper, " Uiy- 
versal Emancipation ! " I speak in the spirit of the British 
law, which" makes liberty conumensurate with, and insepar- 
able from, British soil; which proclaims even to the stran- 
ger and sojourner, the moment he sets bis foot on British 
earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy, and 
consecrated by the genius of Universal Emancipation. 
No matter in what language his doom may have been 
pronounced; — no matter what complexion incompatible 
with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may have 
burned upon him; — no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven down; — no matter with 
what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar 
of slavery: the first moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust; 
his soul walks abroad in her own majesty; his body swells 
beyond the measure of his chains, that burst from around 
him; and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled, by the irresistible genius of Universal EmaucU 
pation. 
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77w Beginning of the First Philippic of Demosthenes, 

Had we been convened^ Athenians, on some new sub- 
ject of debate, I had waited till most of your usual coun- 
sellors had declared their opinions. If I had approved 
of \^hat was proposed by them, I should have continued 
silent; if not, I should then have attempted to speak my 
sentiments. But, since those very points on which those 
speakers have oftentimes been heard already, are at this 
time to be considered; though I have arisen first, I pre- 
sume I may expect your pardon: for, if they on former 
occasions had advised the proper measures, you ^ould not 
have found it needful to consult at present. 

First then, Athenians, however wretched the situation 
of our affairs at present seems, it must not by any means 
be thought desperate. What I am now going to advance, 
may possibly appear a paradox; yet it is a certain truth, 
that our past misfortunes afford a circumstance most 
favourable to our future hopes. And what is that ? — even 
that our present difficulties are owing entirely to our total 
indolence, and utter disregard of our own interest. For 
were we thus situated, in spite of every effort which our 
cTuty demanded, then indeed we might regard our fortunes 
as absolutely desperate. But now, Philip hath only con- 
quered your supineness and inactivity : the state he hatli 
not conquered. You cannot be said to be defeated : your 
force hath never been exerted. 

If there is a man in this assembly who thinks, that we 
must find a formidable enemy in Philip; while he views, on 
one hand, the numerous armies which surround him; and, 
on the other, the weakness of our state, despoiled of so 
much of its dominions; I cannot deny that he minks justly. 
Yet, let him reflect on tliis : there was a time, Athenians, 
when we possessed Pydna, Potidsea, and Methone, and all 
that country round; when many of the states now subjected 
to him, were free and independent, and more inclined to 
our alliance than to his. If Philip, at that time weak in 
himself, and without allies, had desponded of success 
against you, he would never have engaged in those enter- 
prises which are now crowned with success, nor could hav^ 
raised himself to that pitch of grandeur at which you now 
behold him. But he knew well, that the strongest places 
are only prizes laid between the combatants, and ready for 
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the conqueror. He knew that the dominions of tlie absent 
devolve naturally to those who are in the field; the pos- 
sessions of the supine, to the active and intrepid. Ani- 
mated by these sentiments, he overturns whole nations. 
He either rules universally, as a conoueror, or governs as 
a protector. For mankind naturally seek confederacy 
with such, as they see resolved and preparing not to be 
wanting to themselves. 

If you, my countrymen, will now at length be persuaded 
to entertain the. like sentiments; if each of you be disposed 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost that his 
station and abilities enable him; if the rich will be ready to 
contribute, and the young to take the field; in one word, 
if you will be yourselves, and banish those hopes which 
every single person entertains, that the active pairt of pub- 
lic business may lie upon others, and he remain at his 
ease: you may then, by the assistance of the gods, recall 
those opportunities which your supineness hath neglected, 
regain your dominions, and chastise the insolence of this 
man. 

But when, O my countrymen ! will you begin to exert 
your vigour ? Do you wait till roused by some dire event ? 
— till forced by some necessity? What, then, are we to 
think of our present condition ? To free men, the disgrace 
attending on misconduct is, in my opinion, the most ur- 
gent necessity. Or, say, is it your sole ambition to wan- 
der through the public places, each mquiring of the other, 
" What new advices?" Can any thing be more new, than 
that a man of Macedon should conquer the Athenians, 
and give law to Greece? " Is Philip dead?" " No — but 
he is sick." Pray, what is it to you, whether Philip is sick 
or not? Supposing he should die, you would raise up 
another Philip, if you continue thus regardless of your 
interest. 

Many, I know, delight in nothing more than in circu- 
lating all the rumours they hear, as articles of intelligence. 
Some cry, Philip hath joined with the Lacedaemonians, 
and they are concerting the destruction of Thebes. Others 
assure us, he hath sent an embassy to the king of Persia; 
others, that he is fortifying places in Illyria. Thus we all 
go about, framing our several tales. I do believe, indeed, 
Athenians, that he is intoxicated with his greatness, and 
does entertain his imagination with many such visionary 
projects, as he sees no power rising to oppose him. Bui 
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I cannot be persuaded, that he hath so taken his measures^ 
that the weakest among us — for the weakest they are who 
spread such rumours — know what he is next to do. Let 
us disregard their tales. Let us only be persuaded of this, 
that he is our enemy; that we have long been subject to 
his insolence; that whatever we expected to have been 
done for us by others, hath turned against us; that all the 
resource left us is in ourselves; and that, if we are not 
inclined to carry our arms abroad, we should be forced to 
engage him at home. Let us be persuaded of these things; 
and then we shall come to a proper determination, and be 
no longer guided by rumours. We need not be solicitous 
to know what particular events are to happen. We may 
be well ensured, that nothing good can happen, unless we 
give du% attention to our affairs, and act as becomes 
Athenian.:* 



The First Oration of Cicero against Cataline. 

Cataline ! how far art thou to abuse our forbearance ? 
How long are we to be deluded by the mockery of thy 
madness ? Where art thou to stop, in this career of un- 
bridled licentiousness ? Has the nightly guard at the Pa- 
latium nothing in it to alarm you; the patroles throughout 
the city, nothing; the confusion of the people, nothing; 
the assemblage of all true lovers of their country, nothing; 
the guarded majesty of this assembly, nothing; and all 
the eyes that, at this instant, are rivetted upon yours — 
have they nothing to denounce, nor you to apprehend? 
Does not your conscience inform you, that the sun shines 
upon your secrets ? and do you not discover a full know- 
ledge of your conspiracy, revealed on the countenance of 
everj' man around you? Your employment on the last 
night — your occupations on the preceding night — the 
place where you met — the persons who met — and the plot 
fabricated at the meeting: — of these things, I ask not, 
who knows; I ask, who, among you all, is ignorant? 

But, alas! for the times thus corrupted; or, rather, for 
mankind, who thus corrupt the times I The senate knows 
all this! The consul sees all this! and yet the man who 
sits there — lives. Lives! ay — comes down to your sen- 
ate-house; takes his seat, as counsellor for the common- 
wealth; and, with a deliberate destiny in his eye, marks 
out our members, and selects them for slaughter; while. 
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for US, and for our countr)', it seems glory sufficient, to 
esciipe from his fury — to find an asylum from his sword. 

Long, very long, before this late hour, ought I, the 
consul, to have doomed this ringleader of sedition to an 
ignominious death; — ought I to have overwhelmetl you, 
Cataline, in the ruins of your own machinations. What! 
did not that great man, the high priest, Publius Scipio — 
although at the time, in private station — sacrifice Tibe- 
nus Gracchus for daring even to modify our constitution? 
and shall we, clothed as we are with the plenitude of con- 
sular power, endure this nuisance of our nation, and our 
name ? Shall we suffer him to put the Roman empire to 
the sword, and lay waste the world, because such is his 
horrid fancy ? With the sanction of so late a precedent, 
need I obtrude the fate of the innovator, Spurius Melius, 
immolated at the altar of the constitution, by the hand of 
Servilius Ahala? There has — yes, there has been, and 
lately been, a vindicatory virtue, an avenging spirit in 
this republic, that never failed to inflict speedier and 
heavier vengeance on a noxious citizen, than on a nation- 
al foe. Against you, Cataline, and for your immediate 
condemnation, what, therefore, is wanting? Not the grave 
sanction of the senate — not the voice of the country — 
not ancient precedents — not living law. But we are 
wanting — I say it more loudly — we, the consuls them- 
selves. 

When the senate committed the republic into the hands 
of the consul, L. Opimius, did presumptive sedition pal- 
liate the punishment of Caius Gracchus? or could his 
luminous line of ancestry yield even a momentary pro- 
tection to his person ? Was the vengeance of the executive 
power on the consular Fulvius and his children, arrested 
for a single night? When similar power was delegated to 
the consuls, C. Marius and L. Valerius, were Uie lives 
which the praetor Servilius, and the tribune Saturninus, 
had forfeited to their country, prolonged for a single day ? 
But, now, twenty days and nights have blunted the edge 
of our axes, and our authorities. Our sharp-pointed de- 
cree sleeps, sheathed in the record — that very decree, 
which, a moment after its promulgation, was not to find 
you a living man. You do live; and live, not in the hu- 
miliating depression of guilt, but in the exultation and 
triumph of insolence. Mercy, Conscript Fathers, is my 
dearest delight^ as the vindication of the constitution is 
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my best ambition; but I now stand self-condemned of 
g^ilt in mercy^ and I own it as a treachery against the 
state. 

Conscript Fathers, a camp is pitched against the Ro- 
man republic, within Italy, on the very borders of Etru- 
ria. fiVery day adds to the number of the enemy. The 
leader of those enemies, tlie commander of that encamp- 
ment, walks within the walls of Rome; takes his seat 
in this senate, the heart of Rome; and, with yenomous 
mischief, rankles in tlie inmost vitals of the common- 
wealth. Cataline, should I, on the instant, order my 
lictors to seize and drag you to the stake; some men 
might, even then, blame me for having procrastinated 
punishment: but no man could criminate me for a faith- 
ful execution of the laws. They shall ^:e executed. But 
I will neither act, nor will I suffer, without full and suffi- 
cient reason. Trust me, they shall be executed; and 
then, even then, when there shall not be found a man so 
flagitious, so much a Cataline, as to say, you were not 
ripe for execution. You shall live, as long as there is 
one who has the forehead to say you ought to live; and 
you shall live, as you live now, under our broad and 
wukeAil eye, and the sword of justice shall keep waving 
round your head. Without the possibility of heciring, or 
of seeing, you shall be seen, and heard, and understood. 

What is it now you are to expect, if night cannot hide 
you, nor your lurking associates; if the very walls of your 
o^n houses resound with the secret, and proclaim it to 
the world; if the sun shines, and the winds blow upon it P 
Take my advice: adopt some other plan, wait a more 
favourable opportunity for setting the city in flames, and 
putting its inhabitants to tlie sword. Yet, to convince 
you, that you are beset on every side, I shall enter, for a 
little, into the detail of your desperations, and my dis- 
coveries. 

Do you not remember, or is it possible you can forget 
my declaration on the 21st Octooer last, in the senate> 
that Caius Manlius, your life-guards-man, and confiden- 
tial bravo, would, on a certain day, take up arms, and 
this day would be before the 25th P Was I mistaken in the 
very day selected for a deed so atrocious — so apparently 
incredible P Did not I, the same man, declare, in this 
house, that you had conspired the massacre of the prin- 
cipal men in the state, upon the 28th; at which time they 
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withdrew, for the sake of repressing your design, rather 
than on account of safety to themselves ? Are you daring 
enough to deny your being, on that very day, so mana- 
cled by my power — so entangled by my vigilance, that 
you durst not raise your finger against the stability of the 
state; although, indeed, you were tongue-valiant enough 
to say, that you must even be content with the heads 
which the runaways had left you? What! with all your 
full-blown confidence of surprising Preneste, in the night, 
on the ] St of November, did you not find me in arms, at 
the gate? did you not feel me in watch on the walls? — 
Your head cannot contrive, your heart cannot conceive, 
a wickedness of which I shall not have notice; I measure 
the length and breadth of your treasons, and I sound the 
gloomiest depths of your soul. 

Was not the night before the last, sufficient to convince 
you, that there is a good genius protecting that republic, 
which a ferocious demoniac is labouring to destroy? I 
aver, that, on that same night, you and your complotters 
assembled in the house of M. Lecca. Can even your own 
tongue deny it? Yet secret! speak out, man; for, if you 
do not, there are some I see around me, who shall have 
an agonizing proof that I am true in my assertion. 

Good and great gods ! where are we ? What city do we 
inhabit? Under what government do we live? Here, 
HERE, Conscript Fathers, mixed and mingled with us all — 
in the centre of this most grave and venerable assembly — 
are men sitting, quietly incubating a plot against my life, 
against all your lives; the life of every virtuous senator, 
and citizen: while I, with the whole nest of traitors brood- 
ing beneath my eyes, am parading in the petty formalities 
of debate; and the very men appear scarcely vulnerable 
by my voice, who ought, long since, to have been cut down 
with the sword. 

In the house of Lecca, you were, on that night Then 
and there did you divide Italy into military stations; did 
you appoint commanders of those stations; did you spe- 
cify those whom you were to take along with you, and 
those whom you were to leave behind; did you mark out 
the limit of the intended conflagration; did you repeat 
your resolution of shortly leaving Rome, only putting it off 
for a little, as you said, until you could have the head of 
the consul. Two knights — Roman knights — promised to 
deliver that head to you before sunrise the next morning; 

N 
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bat scarcely was this stygian council dissolved^ when the 
consul was acquainted with the result of the whole. I 
doubted the guards of my house; and, after announcing 
to a circle of the first men in the state — who were with me 
at the time — the very minute when these assassins would 
come to pay me their respects, that same minute they 
arrived, asked for entrance, and were denied it. 

Proceed, Cataline, in your honourable career. Go 
where your destiny and your desire are driving yoii. 
Evaouate the city for a season. The gates stand open. 
Begone ! What a shame that the Manlian army should 
look out so long for their general ! Take all your loving 
friends along with you; or, if that be a vain hope, take, 
at least, as many as you can, and cleanse the city for 
some short time. Let the walls of Rome be tlie mediators 
Wtween thee and me; for, at present, you are much too 
iiear me. I will not suffer you. I will not lonccer undergo 
you. 

Lucius Cataline, away ! Begin, as soon as you are able, 
this shameful and unnatural war. Begin it, on your part, 
under the shade of every dreadful omen; on mine, with 
the sure and certain hope of saiety to my country, and 
glory to myself: and, when this you have done, then, do 
Thou, whose altar was first founded by the founder of our 
st-ate — Thou, the stablisher of this city, pour out thy ven- 
geance upon this man, and all his adherents. Save us 
from his fury; our public altars, our sacred temples, oiir 
houses, and household gods; our liberties — our lives. 
Pursue, tutelar god, pursue them — these foes to the gods 
and goodness — these plunderers of Italy — ^these assassins 
of Rome. Erase them out of this life; and, in the next, 
let thy vengeance pursue them, insatiable, implacable, 
immortal ! 



■> 



An Extract from Mr, Broughams Speech on Kegro Slavery, 

I TRUST that at length tlie time is come, when parlia- 
ment will no longer bear to be told, that slave-owners are 
the best lawgivers on slavery; no longer suffer our voice 
to roll across the Atlantic, in. empty warnings and fruitless 
orders. Tell me not of rights — talk not of the property 
of the planter in his slaves. I deny his right — I acknow- 
ledge not the property. The principles, the feelings of our 
common nature, rise in rebellion against it. Be the appeal 
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made to the understanding or to the heart, the sentence is 
the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws that 
sanction such a claim ! There is a law above all the en- 
actments of human codes — the same throughout the world 
— the same in all times; such as it was before the daring 
genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and opened 
to one world the sources of power, wealth, and know- 
ledge, to another all unutterable woes — such is it at this 
day: it is the law \iTitten by the finger of God on the heart 
of man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal — while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and hate blood — ^they 
shall reject with indignation the \n\d and guilty fantasy, 
that man can hold property in man! In vain you appeal 
to treaties — ^to covenants between nations. The covenants 
of the Almighty, whether the old covenant or the new, 
denounce such unholy pretensions. To these laws did 
they of old refer, who maintained the African trade. Such 
treaties did they cite — and not untruly; for, by one shame- 
ful compact, you bartered the glories of Blenheim for the 
traffic in blood. Yet, in despite of law and of treaty, that 
infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put to 
death like other pirates. How came this change to pass? 
Not, assuredly, by parliament leading the way: but the 
country at length awoke; the indignation of the people was 
kindled; it descended in thunder, and smote the traffic, 
and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, then, 
let the planters beware — let their assemblies beware — let 
the government at home beware — let the parliament be- 
ware ! The same country is once more awake — awake to 
the condition of Negro slavery; the same indignation 
kindles in the bosom of the same people; the same cloud 
is gathering that annihilated the slave-trade; and if it 
shall descend again, they on whom its crash may fall, will 
not be destroyed before I have warned them: but I pray^ 
that their destruction may turn away from us the more 
terrible judgments of God. 



Peroration to Sheridan s Invective against Warren Hastings^ 

Before I come to the last magnificent paragraph, let 
me call the attention of those who, possibly, think them* 
selves capable of judging of the dignity and character of 
justice in this country; — ^let me call the attention of those 
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who, arrogantly perhaps, presume that they understand 
what the features, what the duties of justice are here and 
in India; — let them learn a lesson from this great states- 
man, this enlarged, this liberal philosopher: — ^"I hope 1 
shall not depart from the simplicity of official language^ 
in saying, that the Majesty of Justice ought to be ap- 
proached with solicitation, not descend to provoke or 
invite it, much less to debase itself by the suggestion of 
wrongs, and the promise of redress, with the denunciation 
of punishment before trial, and even before accusation." 
This is the exhortation which Mr. Hastings makes to hit 
Counsel. This is the character which he gives of British 
justice. 

But I will ask }Our Lordships, do you approve this 
representation P Do you feel, that this is the true image 
of Justice? Is this the character of British Justice? 
Are these her features? Is this her countenance? Is 
this her gait or her mien? No; I think even now I hear 
you calling upon me to turn from this vile libel, this base 
caricature, this Indian pagod, formed by the hand of 
guilty and knavish tyranny, to dupe the heart of igno- 
rance, — to turn from this deformed idol, to the true Maj- 
esty of Justice here. Here, indeed, I see a different form, 
enthroned by the sovereign hand of Freedom^ — awful, 
without severity — commanding, without pride — vigilant 
and active, without restlessness or suspicion — searching 
and inquisitive, without meanness or debasement — not ar- 
rogantly scorning to stoop to the voice of afflicted inno- 
cence, and in its loveliest attitude when bending to uplift 
the suppliant at its feet. 

It is by the majesty, by the form of that Justice, that 
I do conjure and implore your Lordships, to give your 
minds to this great business; that I exhort you to look, 
not so much to words which may be denied or quibbled 
away, but to the plain facts, — to weigh and consider the 
testimony in your own minds : we know the result must be 
inevitable. Let the truth appear, and our cause is gained. 
It is this — I conjure your Lordships, for your own honour, 
for the honour of the nation, for the honour of human 
nature, now entrusted to your care, — it is this duty that 
the Commons of England, speaking through us, claim at 
your hands. 

They exhort you to it by every thing that calls sub- 
limely upon the heart of man — by tlie Majesty of tliat 
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Justice which this bold man has libelled — ^bv the wide 
fame of your own tribunal — by the sacred pledge by which 
you swear in the solemn hour of decision; knowing that 
that decision will then bring you the highest reward that 
ever blessed the heart of man — the consciousness of hav- 
ing done the greatest act of mercy for the world, that the 
earth has ever yet received from any hand but Heaven— 
My Lords, I have done. 



Panegyric on the Eloquence of Sheridan. 

He has this day surprised the thousands who hung 
with rapture on his accents, by such an array of talents, 
such an exhibition of capacity, such a display of powers, 
as are unparalleled in the annals of oratory; a display 
that reflected the highest honour on himself — ^lustre upon 
letters — renown upon parliament — ^glory upon the coun- 
try. Of all species of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence 
that has been witnessed or recorded, either in ancient or 
modern times; whatever the acuteness of the bar, the dig- 
nity of the senate, the solidity of the judgment-seat, and 
the sacred morality of the pulpit, have hitherto furnished; 
nothing has equalled what we have this day heard. No 
holy seer of religion, no statesman, no orator, no man of 
any literary description whatever, has come up, in the one 
instance, to the pure sentiments of morality; or, in the 
other, to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, 
propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance 
of diction, strength and copiousness of style, pathos and 
sublimity of conception, to which we, this day, listened 
with ardour and admiration. From poetry up to elo« 
quence, there is not a species of composition, of which a 
complete and perfect specimen might not> from that sin- 
gle speech, be culled and collected. Burke^ 
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ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS IN PEOSE AND 

VEKSE. 



On Criticism 

And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last night?" 

** Oh, against all rule, my lord, most ungrammatically ; 
betwixt the substantive and the adjective, which should 
agree together in number, case, and gender, he made a 
breach thus — stopping as if the point wanted settling ; — 
and betwixt the nominative case, which your lordship 
knows should govern the verb, he suspended his voice in 
the epilogue a dozen times, three seconds^ and three-fifths 
by a stop-watch, my lord, each time." 

" Admirable grammarian ! But in suspending his 
voice, was the sense suspended likewise ? Did no expres- 
sion of attitude or countenance fill up the chasm 1 Was 
the eye silent % Did you narrowly look ?" 

" I looked only at the stop-watch, my lord." 

" Excellent observer ! And what of this new book the 
whole world makes such a rout about ?" 

" Oh ! 'tis out of all plumb, my lord, quite an irregular 
thing — not one of the angles at the four corners was* a 
right angle — I had my rule and compasses, &c., my lord, 
in my pocket.*' 

" Excellent critic !" 

** And for the epic poem your lordship bid me look at ; 
— ^upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth of 
it, and trying them at home upon an exact scale of Eossu's 
— ^'tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimensions." 

" Admirable connoisseur ! — And did you step in to 
take a look at the grand picture in your way back ?" 

" 'Tis a melancholy daub, my lord, not one principle of 
the pyramid in any one group, — and what a price ! — for 
there is nothing of the colouring of Titian — the expression 
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of Kubens — the grace of Raphael — the purity of Domini- 
chiuo — the corregiescity of Corregio — the learning of 
Poussin — the air of Guido — the taste of the CaraccLs — or 
the grand contour of Angelo." 

Grant me patience, just Heaven ! Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world, though the cant 
of hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant of criticism is the 
most tormenting. I would go fifty miles on foot to kiss 
the hand of that man whose generous heart will give up 
the reins of his imagination into his author's hands — be 
pleased he knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 

Sterne. 



The Archery of William Tell, 

"Place there the boy," the tyrant said; "fix me the 
apple on his head : ha ! rebel — now there is a fair mark 
for thy shaft, — there, try thy boasted archer craft ! '* 
And hoarsely the dark Austrian laughed, with quivering 
brow. The Switzer gazed — his cheek grew pale — his 
bold lips throbbed, as if would fail their labouring 
breath. "Ha! so you blench?" fierce Gesler cried: 
" I've conquered, slave, thy soul of pride." No word to 
that stern taunt replied — all still as death. 

"And what the meed?" at length Tell asked. "Bold 
fool! when slaves like thee are tasked, it is ut will; 
but that thine eye may keener be, and nerved to such nice 
archery, if thou cleav'st yon, thou goest free. What 
'■ — ^pause you still 1 Give him a bow and arrow there — 
one shaft — but one." Madness, despair, and tortured 
love, one moment swept the Switzer's face ; then passed 
away each stormy trace, and high resolve reigned like a 
grace, caught from above. 

" I take thy terms," he murmured low ; grasped 
eagerly the proflfered bow ; the quiver searched ; chose 
out an arrow keen and long — fit for a sinewy arm and 
strong — and placed it on the sounding thong, the tough 
yew arched. 

Deep stillness fell on all around — through that dense 
crowd was heard no sound, of step or word ; all watched 
with fixed and shuddering eye, to see that fearful arrow 
fly — ^^the light winds died into a sigh, and scarcely stirred. 
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The gallant boy stood firm and mute — he saw the 
strong bow curved to shoot, yet never moved ; he knew 
that pale fear ne'er unmanned the daring coolness of that 
hand; — ^he knew it was the father scanned the boy he 
loved. Slow rose the shaft : — it trembled — hung. "My 
only boy ! " gasped on his tongue : he could not aim. 
"Ha ! " cried the tyrant, " doth he quail ? he shakes ! 
his haughty brow is pale ! " ** Shoot ! " cried a low voice, 
" canst thou fail 1 — shoot, in God's name !" 

Again the drooping shaft he took — cast to the heavens 
one burning look — of all doubts reft. " Be firm, my boy ! *' 
was all he said : he drew the bow — the arrow fled — the 
apple left the stripling's head—" 'Tis cleft ! 'tis cleft ! " 
And cleft it was — and Tell was free. Quick the brave 
boy was at his knee with flushing cheek. But ere the 
sire his child embraced, the baffled Austrian cried in 
haste, "An arrow in thy belt is placed — what means iti 
speak ! " 

The Switzer raised his clenched hand high, whilst 
lightning from his glaring eye incessant flashed : and the 
deep awful tones, which hung in menace on his fearless 
tongue, echoed like thunder up among the rent Alps 
dashed. " To smite thee, tyrant, to the heart, had hea- 
ven so willed it that my dart touched this, my boy!*' 
"Treason ! rebellion ! chain the slave !" A hundred swords 
arr-md him wave, and hate to Gesler's features gave in- 
furiate joy. 

They chained the Switzer, arm and limb, — they racked 
him till his eyes grew dim, and reeled his brain; nor 
groan, nor pain- wrung prayer gave he, but smiled, Jbeneath 
his belt to see that shaft, whose point he swore should be 
not strung in vain ! 

And that same arrow found its goal, red with revenge, 
in Gesler's soul, when Lucerne's lake heard him his felon 
soul out -moan ; and Freedom's call abroad was blown, 
and Switzerland a giant grown — ^her fetters brake. From 
hill to hill the summons flew — from lake to lake that 
tempest grew with wakening swell, till balked oppression 
crouched in shame, and Austrian haughtiness grew tame, 
and freedom's watchword was — ^the name of William Tell ! 

Baine. 
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Genevieve. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, whatever stirs 
this mortal frame; all are but ministers of Love, and feed 
his sacred flame. Oft in my waking dreams do I live o'er 
again that happy hour, when midway on the mount I lay 
beside the ruined tower. The moonshine, stealing o'er 
the scene, had blended with the lights of eve ; and she 
was there, my life, my joy, my own dear Genevieve ! She 
leaned against the arm^d man, the statue of the armM 
knight; she stood and listened to my lay, amid the 
lingering light. Few sorrows hath she of her own, my 
hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! she loves me best 
whene'er I sing the songs that make her grieve. I played 
a soft and doleful air, I sang an old and moving story — 
an old rude song, that suited well that ruin wild and 
hoary. She listened with a flitting blush, with downcast 
eyes and modest grace ; for well she knew I could not 
choose but gaze upon her face. I told her of the knight 
that wore upon his shield a burning brand ; and that for 
ten long years he wooed the Lady of the Land. I told her 
how he pined : and ah ! the deep, the low, the pleading 
tone with which I sang another's love interpreted my 
own. She listened with a flitting blush, with downcast 
eyes and modest grace ; and she forgave me that I gazed 
too fondly on her face ! But when I told the cruel scorn 
that crazed that bold and lovely Knight, and that he 
crossed the mountain-woods, nor rested day nor night ; 
that sometimes from the savage den, and sometimes from 
the darksome shade, and sometimes starting up at once in 
green and sunny glade, there came and looked him in 
the face an angel beautiful and bright ; and that he knew 
it was a Fiend, this miserable Knight ; and that^ un- 
knowing what he did, he leaped amid a murderous band, 
and saved from outrage worse than death the Lady of the 
Land : and how she wept, and clasped his knees ; and 
how she tended him in vain — and ever strove to expiate 
the scorn that crazed his brain : and that she nursed him 
in a cave ; and how his madness went away, when on the 
yellow forest leaves a dying man he lay : his dying words 
— but when I reached that tenderest strain of all the 
ditty, my faltering voice and pausing harp disturbed her 
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soul with pity ! All impulses of sound and sense liad 
thrilled my guileless Grenevieve ; the music and the dole- 
ful tale, the rich and balmy eve : and hopes, and fears 
that kindle hope, an undistinguishable throng, and gentle 
wishes long subdued, subdu^ and cherished long : she 
wept with pity and delight, she blushed with love and 
virgin shame ; and like the murmur of a dream, I heard 
her breathe my name. Her bosom heaved — she stepped 
aside, as conscious of my look she stept — then suddenly, 
with timorous eyes, she fled to me and wept. She half 
enclosed me with her arms, she pressed me with a meek 
embrace; and bending back her head, looked up, and 
gazed upon my face. Twas partly love and partly fear, 
and partly 'twas a bashful art, that I might rather feel, than 
see, the swelling of her heart. I calmed her fears, and she 
was calm, and told her love with virgin pride ; and so I 
won my Genevieve, my bright and beauteous Bride ! 

S. T. Coleridge. 




Ivan the Czar. 

He sat in silence on the ground. 

The old and haughty Czar, 
Lonely, though princes girt him round, 

And leaders of the war. 
He had cast his jewelled sabre. 

That many a field had won, 
To the earth — beside his youthful dead. 

His fair and flrst-born son. 

With a robe of ermine for its bed. 

Was laid that form of clay. 
Where the light a stormy sunset shed 

Through the rich tent made way ; 
And a sad and solemn beauty 

On the pallid face came down. 
Which the lord of nations mutely watched 

In the dust, with his renown. 

Low tones at last of woe and fear 

From his full bosom broke — 
A mournful thing it was to hear 

jSow then the proud man spoke ! 
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The voice that through the combat 

Had shouted far and high, 
Came forth in strange, dull, hollow tones, 

Burdened with agony : — 

" There is no crimson on thy cheek, 

And on thy lip no breath ; 
I call thee, and thou dost not speak — 

They tell me this is death ! 
And fearful things are whispering 

That I the deed have done ; 
For the honour of thy father^s name, 

Look up, look up, my son ! 

" Well might I know death's hue and mien I 

But on thine aspect, boy. 
What till this moment have I seen 

Save pride and tameless joy 1 
Swiftest thou went to battle. 

And bravest there of all ; 
How could I think a warrior^s frame 

Thus, like a flower, should fall 1 

" I will not bear that still, cold look ! 

Rise up, thou fierce and free ; 
Wake as the storm wakes ! I can brook 

All, save this calm, from thee ; 
Lift brightly up, and proudly, 

Once more thy kindling eyes. 
Hath my word lost its power on earth 1 

I say to thee, Arise ! 

** Did*st thou not know I loved thee well ? 

Thou did*st not ! and art gone, 
In bitterness of soul, to dwell 

Where man must dwell alone. 
Come back ! young fiery spirit. 

If but one hour, to learn 
The secrets of the folded heart, 

That seemed to thee so stem. 

'* Thou wert the first, the first fair child 

That in my arms I pressed ; 
Thou wert the bright one, that hast smiled 

Like summer on my breast ; 
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I reared thee as an eagle, 

To the chase thy steps I led ; 
I bore thee on my battle-horse ; 

I look npon thee — dead ! 

" Lay down my warlike banners here, 

Never again to wave, 
And bury my red sword and spear, 

ChiefiB, in my fiiit-bom's grave ! 
And leave me ! I have conquered, 

I have slain — my work is done : 
Whom have I slain ? Ye answer not — 

Tlunif too, art mute, my son !" 

And thus his wild lament was poured , 

Through the dark resounding night. 
And the battle knew no more his sword, 

Nor the foaming steed his might. 
Ho heard strange voices moaning 

In every wind that sighed ; 
From the searching stars of heaven he shrank — • 

Humbly the conqueror died. 

Mrs. Ilemans, 

Slavery that was. 

Ages, ages have departed 

Since the first dark vessel bore 
Afric's children, broken-hearted. 

To the Caribbean shore ; 
8be, like Rachel, 

Weeping — ^for they were no more ! 

Millions, millions have been slaughtered 

In the fight and on the deep ; 
Millions, millions more have water'd. 

With such tears as captives weep. 
Fields of travail. 

Where their bones till Doomsday sleep. 

Mercy, mercy vainly pleading, 

Ilont her garments, smote her breast, 

Till a voice, from heaven proceeding. 
Gladdened all the gloomy West — 

** Come, ye weary ! 
Come, and I will, give you rest !" 
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Tidings, tidings of salvation ! 

Britons rose with one accord, 
Purg*d the plague-spot from our nation, 

Negroes to their rights restored ; 
Slaves no longer, 

Freemen — freemen of the Lord ! 

James Montgomery, 

The Legend of Lochhuy. 

The matins in Lochbuy's halls are said : Maclean, the 
doughty chief, with haughty mien his henchman calls, and 
gives command in language brief. " Go, let the pibroch 
of the clan, the * Gathering,' both loud and clear, be 
sounded from the bartizan : Maclean to-day will hunt the 
deer. My child, Lochbuy's dear son and heir, my wife, 
the Lady Isobel, will, with myself, be present there : 
hence ! quickly go — thy message tell." 

The henchman sped: — the stag-hounds bay, the fiery 
steeds impatient rear; the vassals in their tartans gay, 
with gladsome faces soon appear. The chief, with bow 
and bugle-horn, rides foremost with his island queen ; the 
nurse and child aloft are borne within their wicker palan- 
quin. Each gorge and pass is fenced with care, the strictest 
vigilance enjoined, in order that the quarry there no outlet 
for escape might find. The bugles sound: the startled 
deer fly fleetly as the viewless wind ; the shaggy hounds 
in full career pursue, and leave the woods behind. But 
quicker still the red deer fly, bounding before the clamor- 
ous train ; while from the pass, the Warder's cry rings 
wild to turn them ! — but in vain ! On, on they dash I — 
the gorge they've won ! — the hunting of the day is done. 

The baffled Chief the Warder eyed with savage wild 
ferocity: "Seize, bind the slave!" he madly cried, "a 
cur-dog's death his doom shall be. But no ! a refuge in 
the grave from sneering scorn all cowards find ; then let 
him live his meed to brave : but for the lash the craven 
bind." — ^With lips compressed, and dauntless breast, brave 
Galium Dhu the whip-lash bore ; no change of countenance 
confessed the pain that thrilled through every pore. 
" Enough I " the Chieftain cried aloud : the galling eords 
were quick untied; and slowly, followed by the crowd, 
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Maclean to meet his lady hied. Like sun-beam, peering 
o'er the fells through murky clouds which sullen roll, she 
sweetly smiles, and soon dispels the moody umbrage of his 
souL With kindly glow his bosom warms ; and stooping 
low upon the plain, he raised his infant in his arms, and 
kissed him o'er and o'er again. As if by force of magic's 
power, the clansmen in their transports wild, join in the 
greetings of the hour, and bless the Lady and her 
child. 

And Galium Dhu, with felon aim, his direful purpose 
to conceal, shouts with the crowd in wild acclaim, as if 
disgrace he could not feeL But sudden as the lightning's 
flash, he from the nurse the child has torn, and up the 
cliif, with frenzied dash, the infant in his arms has borne. 
He never stopped, till, clambering high, the fearful peak 
at last he gained ; and thence he scowled, with glaring 
eye, on those who far below remained. — ^The chief stood 
powerless and appalled ; the pale and frenzied Isobel wild 
shrieked, and for her infant called, as prostrate on the 
earth she fell. Infuriate, all the clansmen bound to scale 
the steep and narrow path, which up the cliff so slippery 
wound, to swerve the least were instant death. ''Move but 
a step," fierce Galium cried, " and on this dagger^s hilt I 
swear, my blade that instant shall be dyed in this child's 
blood ! — take heed . — beware !" 

The Ghieftain with uplifted hands, looks heavenward on 
the voiceless sky, and tremblingly imploring stands — 
racked — torn with fiercest agony ! " One half my lands 
m freely give — ^All ! all ! " he cried, in accents wild, " so 
that the innocent may live ! Oh ! save my wife, and spare 
my child ! " " Maclean ! " he solemnly replied, " gold 
never can indemnify for loss of honour, nor can hide the 
stains of open infamy. Me wantonly you have disgraced, 
— ay, me ! — although full well you knew your confidence 
was ne'er misplaced when given in trust to Galium Dhu. 
Yet listen ! If you shall consent to bare your shoulders to 
the scourge, and suffer what I underwent, this, this, per- 
haps, the stains may purge." ** Stripes, torture, death 
itself I dare," Maclean exclaimed, in frantic grief ; then 
turning, with his back laid bare — ''Glansmen," he cried, 
'' chastise your chief !" They murmured loudly, till with 
(ears the Ghieftain prayed them to obey : *^ Spare, spate 
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my cliild ! assuage our fears ! in mercy strike !— quick I 
strike, I say ! " 

'Tis over ! — Now, with outstretched arm the desperate 
man holds out the child : — ^what ! can he mean the bahe 
to harm ? His looks are haggard, dark, and wild ! A 
moment more — he shades the hair, the infant's placid 
brow to kiss : — see ! — horror ! — vaulting into air, both 
sink into the black abyss. Ah ! who can paint the scene 
80 dread — the anguish of the mingled yell ? Madness has 
fired the Chieftain's head, death seized the Lady IsobeL 

How vain, alas ! is human pride, and how impatient 

of control ! — it swells like ocean's raging tide, and saps 
the barriers of the soul. At mom the sun on Lochbuy 
shone — sire, husband, idol of his clan ; at eve he stands — 
his treasures gone — a lone and broken-hearted man. 

Thomas Nimmo. 



The Eagle's Bock, 

'Twas the Golden Eagle's Rock, craggy and wild and lone, 
"Where he sat in state, with his royal mate, on his undis- 
puted throne. 

High on the dizzy steep did their blood-stain'd eyrie lie. 
Where the white bones told who had robb'd the fold 
when the shepherd was not by. 

"Well might the spoilers gloat at ease in their fortress grey, 
For never had man, since the world began, clamber'd its 
height half-way ! 

And the Golden Eagle stood eyeing the noon-day sun. 
Till the clamouring cry of his nestlings nigh, charged him 
with work undone ; 

And his mighty wings are spread, and he sweepeth down 

chasms wide; 
And his fierce eyes gl^m by the mountain stream, and 

he scours the hill's green side. 

Then o'er a shady glen doth the bold marauder sail, 
Where villagers gay hold a festal day down in their 
verdant vale. 
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Apart from a joyous gronp a mother her darling bears ; 
With happy smiles at his baby wiles, his innocent mirth 
she shares. 

Then she sits on the velvet sward, shaded by trees at noon. 
And rocks him to rest on her loving breast, singing a low, 
sweet tone. 

Now on the soft green turf that mother her babe doth lie. 
While over its head is a watcher dread, in that dark spot 
in the sky. 

She kisses its cherub cheek, and leaves it awhile; ah, woe ! 
For broader above, o'er her gentle dove, that terrible spot 
doth grow ! 

Hush'd was the peasants' mirth, and the stoutest they 

stood aghast ; [them pass'd. 

And the wail of despair, it rent the air, as tiie eagle o'er 

He has stolen the pretty child, all in its rosy sleep ; 
And bears it in might, with ponderous f^ht, straight 
towards his castle-keep ! 

Whose is that up-turned face, white as the mountain snow 9 
Uorror is there, and blank despair, speechless and tear- 
less woe. 

Pale are those bloodless lips; but lo ! in that mother^s^ye 
There flasheth the light of love's great might, stronger than 
agony. 

She darts from the wailing throng, her coming is Hke the 

wind; 
The weeping loud of the noisy crowd dieth away behind. 

She rusheth o'er field and fell, her footsteps at hindrance 

mock; 
She startles the snake in the rustling brake, and reacheth 

the Eagle's Eock ! 

Mother! go home and weep ! what canst thou farther do? 
Over thy head, immense and dread, frowneth the moun- 
tain blue. 

Sorrow hath made her mad ; she scaleth the rough rock's 

side, [platform wide. 

Now passing the edge of a shelving ledge, and now on a 
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Onward and upward still, scarce does she uause for 

breath ; 
Woman, beware ! thou hast not there " a step between 

thee and death ! " 

Scrambling up fearful crags, still doth she higher go ; 
Close let her cling ! the loose stones ring, clatt'ring to 
depths below. 

First of the breathless crowds, flocking in haste beneath, 
A son of the wave, high-soul'd and brave, dasheth across 
the heath. 

He follows her upward flight, yes, till his eyes grow dim ; 
In the fierce storm-blast he has topp'd the mast, but this 
is no place for him ! 

So he must softly creep down from the heights above ; 
His heart it is true, but he never knew, the might of a 
mother*s love 

Higher she mounts ! she climbs where the wild goat fears 

to stand ; 
Death follows behind, fleet, fleet as the wind ; still she 

eludes his hand ! 

She reacheth the fearful wall under the great rock's brow, 
"Where the ivy has clung, and has sway*d and swung, from 
earliest time till now. 

Clamb'ring the net-work old which its twining stems 

have wrought. 
She wrestles in prayer with her Maker there : doth she 

'* fear God for nought?" 

Niagara's awful flood is spanned by a radiant bow ; 
And joy, she springs, on her sunny wings, from the 
blackest tide of woe ! 

And the cry of that mother's heart is heard, and her faith 

is blest ; 
For, with rapture wild, she hath snatched her child un- 

harm'd from the eagles' nest ! 

Flapping their dusky wings, fiercely the spoilers came; 
And she heard their screams, and she saw the gleams, 
that shot from their eyes of flame, 
o 
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Like spirits of evil foul, they circled around her head ; 
Then yelling aloud, amazed and cow'd, down the steep 
rock they fled. 

Close to her throbbing heart she bindeth her weeping 

child ; 
She wipeth its tears, and she quells its fears, up in that 

region wild ; 

And she blesses the Mighty Hand that earried her there, 

and knows 
That aid shall be lent through the dread descent, to that 

perilous journey's close. 

Hush ! down the rifted rock she beareth her burden 

sweet; 
No might of her own maketh fast each stone firmly 

beneath her feet. 

She trusts, and her bleeding hands safely the ivy grasp, 
For a spirit of love from her Gk)d above is strengthening 
it in her clasp. 

Lower she comes, and sees beneath her a mountain lamb. 
That, cautious and slow, to the yale below, follows its care- 
ful dam; 

And she tracketh, with thankful heart, the path of her 

gentle guide. 
Whose feet will be found on the surest ground, down the 

steep mountain's side. 

Hark ! from the plain beneath, voices are rising loud ; 
The shout and the cheer, they have reach'd her ear, and 
she seeth the breathless crowd. 

Louder, and louder still, swelleth the welcome strain ; 
Oh, loving heart ! thou hast done thy part ; return to thy 
home again. 

She reacheth the mountain's foot ; hurrah ! for her task 

is o'er ; [evermore. 

The deed she hath done hath a tribute won of praises for 

And a lesson she taught to all, of energy, faith, and love : 
Hast thou the right ? Stand up and fight, looking to God 
above ! 
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Shame on ye ! timid souls, feeble for aught but ill ; 
Shall sin and shall woe waste this world below, and will 
ye lie sluggish still ? 

Wrest from their grasp the prey; crush them, though 

cowards mock ; 
And if the heart quail and the courage fail, think of the 

Eagle's Hock ! 



The Hostage, Damon and Pythias, 

,Thbt seize in the tyrant of Syracuse' halls a youth with 
a dagger in's vest : he is bound by the tyrant's behest : 
the tyrant beholds him — ^rage blanches his cheek : " Why 
hidest yon dagger, conspirator ? Speak ! " — " To pierce 
to the heart such as thou!" — "Wretch! Death on the 
cross is thy doom even now!" — "It is well," spake the 
youth ; " I am harnessed for death, and I sue not thy 
sternness to spare ; yet would I be granted one prayer : — 
three days would I ask, till my sister be wed : as a host- 
age, I leave thee my friend in my stead ; if / be found 
false to my truth, nail him to thy cross without respite or 
ruth!" — ^Then smiled with a dark exultation the king, 
and lie spake, after brief meditation : — " I grant thee three 
days' preparation ; but see thou outstay not the term I 
allow, else by the high thrones of Olympus I vow that if 
thou shalt go scatheless and free, the best blood of thy 
friend shall be forfeit for thee !" 

And Pythias repairs to his friend — " I am doomed to 
atone for my daring emprize, by death in its shamefullest 
guise; but the monarch three days ere I perish allows, 
till I give a loved sister away to her spouse; thou, therefore, 
my hostage must be, till I come the third day, and again 
set thee free." And Damon in silence embraces his friend, 
and he gives himself up to the despot; while Pythias 
makes use of his respite : — and ere the third morning in 
orient is burning, behold the devoted already returning to 
save his friend ere it be later, by dying himself the vile 
death of a traitor ! 

But the rain, the wild rain, dashes earthwards in floods, 
upswelling the deluging fountains; strong torrents rush 
down from the mountains, and lo ! as he reaches the deep 
river's border the bridgeworks give way in terrific dis- 
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order ; and the waves, with a roaring like thunder, sweep 
o'er the rent wrecks of the arches and under. To and fro by 
the brink of that river he wanders ; — in vain he looks out 
through the offing — ^the fiends of the tempest are scofiing 
his outcries for aid ; — from the opposite strand no pinnace 
puts off to convey him to land ; and, made mad by the 
stormy commotion, the river- waves foam like the surges of 
Ocean. Then he drops on his knees, and he raises his 
arms to Jupiter, Strength-and-Help-giver — " O, stem the 
fierce force of this river ! The hours are advancing — ^noon 
wanes — ^in the west soon Apollo will sink — and my zeal 
and my best aspirations and hopes will be bafiied — ^and 
Damon, my Damon, will die on a scaffold !'' 

But the tempest abates not, the rapid flood waits not ; 
on, billow o'er billow comes hasting; day, minute by 
minute, is wasting — and, daring the worst that the 
desperate dare, he casts himself in with a noble despair,, 
and he buffets the tyrannous wave^; and Jupiter pities 
the struggler — and saves. The hours will not linger : his 
speed is redoubled — " Forth, faithfullest ! bravest, exert 
thee ! The gods cannot surely desert thee !" Alas ! as 
Hope springs in his bosom renewed, a band of barbarians 
rush out of the wood, and they block up a wanderer's 
path, and they brandish their weapons in clamorous wratlu 
"What will ye?" he cries ; "I have nought but my life, 
and that must be yielded ere night : force me not to 
defend it by fight !" But they swarm round him closer, 
that truculent band : so he wrests the huge club from one 
savage's hand, and he fells the first four at his feet ; and 
the remnant, dismayed and astounded, retreat 

The storm-burst is over — low glows the red sun, making 
earth and air fainter and hotter ; the knees of the fugitive 
totter — "Alas !" he cries, " have I then breasted the flood, 
have I vanquished those wild men of rapine and blood, 
but to perish from langour and pain ; while my hostage, 
my friend, is my victim in vain?" When, hark ! a cool 
sound, as of murmuring water ! he hears it— it bubbles — 
it gushes ; — ^hark ! louder and louder it rushes ! he turns 
him, he searches, and lo ! a pure stream ripples forth from 
a rock, and shines out in the beam of the sun ere he fireily 
sinks; and the wanderer bathes his hot limbs and he 
drinks. 
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The sun looks his last ! — On the oft-trodden pathway 
hies homeward the weariful reaper ; the shadows of evening 
grow deeper, when, pressing and hurrying anxiously on, 
two strangers pass Pythias — and list ! he hears one to the 
other exclaiming, " O shame on the wretch that betrayed 
the magnanimous Damon !" Then Horror lends wings to 
his faltering feet, and he dashes in agony onward; and 
soon a few roofs, looking sunward, gleam faintly where 
Syracuse* suburbs extend ; and the good Philodemus, his 
freedman and friend, now comes forward in tears to his 
master, who gathers despair from that face of disaster. 
** Back, Master ! Preserve thine own life at the least ! 
HiSj I fear me, thou canst not redeem, for the last rays of 
eventide beam. ! though hour after hour travelled on 
to its goal, he expected thy coming with confident soul ; 
and, though mocked by the king as forsaken, his trust in 
thy truth to the last was unshaken !" " Eternal Avenger! 
and is it too late?" cried the youth with a passionate 
fervour ; " and dare not I be his preserver ? Then Death 
shall unite whom not Hell shall divide ! — we will die, he 
and I, on the road, side by side ; and the bloody Destroyer 
shall find that there he souls whom friendship and honour 
can bind ! " 

And on, on, unresting, he bounds like a roe : — see I 
they lay the long cross on the ground ! See ! the multi- 
tude gather all round ! See ! already they hurry their 
victim along ! When, with giant-like strength, a man 
bursts through the throng, and — " Oh stay, stay your 
hands!" is his cry; — **I am come ! — I am here! — I am 
ready to die !" And astonishment masters the crowd at 
the sight, while the friends in the arms of each other w^p 
tears that they struggle to smother. Embarrassed, the 
lictors and officers bring the strange tidings at length to 
the ears of the king ; and a human emotion steals o'er him, 
and ho orders the friends to be summoned before him. 
And, admiring, he looks at them long ere he speaks : — 
** You have conquered, marvellous pair, by a friendship 
as glorious as rare ! You have melted to flesh the hard 
heart in my breast ! go in peace ! — you are free ! But 
accord one request to my earnest entreaties and wishes- 
accept a third friend in your king, Dionysius." 

/. C Mangan^ 
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Battle of Bannockbum. 

A 8$hction from " The Lord of the Isles,' 

Now onward, and in open view 

The countless ranks of England drew, 

Dark roUing like the ocean-tide 

When the rough west hath chafed his pride, 

And his deep roar sends challenge wide 

To all that bars his way 1 
In front the gallant archers trode, 
The men-at-arms behind them rode, 
And midmost of the phalanx broad 

The Monarch held his sway. 
Upon the Scottish foe he gazed — 
At once, before his sight amazed, 

Sunk banner, spear, and shield ; 
Each weapon-point is downward sent. 
Each warrior to the ground is bent. 
" The rebels, Argentine, repent ! 

For pardon they have kneel'd." — 
** Ay ! — but they bend to other powers, 
And other pardon sue than ours ! 
See where yon bare-foot Abbot stands. 
And blesses them with lifted hands ! 
Upon the spot where they have kneeFd, 
These men will die or win the field." — 
" Then prove we if they die or win ! . 
Bid Gloster's Earl the tight begin." 
Earl Gilbert waved his truncheon high. 

Just as the Northern ranks arose. 
Signal for England's archery 

To halt and bend their bows. 
Then stepped each yeoman forth a pace. 
Glanced at the intervening space. 

And raised his left hand high ; 
To the right ear the cords they bring — 
At once ten thousand bow-strings ring. 

Ten thousand arrows fly ! 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot; 

As fiercely and as fast, 
Forth whistling came the grey-goose wing 
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As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 

Adown December's blast. 
Nor mountain targe of tough bull-hide, 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide; 
Woe, woe, to Scotland's bannered pride. 

If the fell shower may last ! 
Upon the right, behind the wood. 
Each by his steed dismounted, stood 

The Scottish chivalry; — 
With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager train. 
Until the archers gained the plain ; 

Then, " Mount, ye gallants free ! " 
He cried ; and, vaulting from the ground, 
His saddle every horseman found. 
On high their glittering crests they toss. 
As springs the wild-fire from the moss ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest, 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce, — 
" Forth, Marshal ! on the peasant foe ! 
We'll tame the terrors of their bow, 

And cut the bow-string loose ! " 
Then spurs were dash'd in chargers' flanks. 
They rushed among the archer ranks. 
High o'er their heads the weapons swung. 
As through the ranks the chargers sprung, 
And shriek, and groan, and vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of rout 1 
Awhile, with stubborn hardihood, 
Their English hearts the strife made good. 
Borne down at length on every side. 
Compelled to flight, they scatter wide. 
The King with scorn beheld their flight. 
"Are these," he said, "our yeomen wight I 
Each braggart churl could boast before, 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldrick bore 1" 
Fitter to plunder chase or park, 
Than make a manly foe their mark, — 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 
Let gentle blood show generous might. 
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And chivalry redeem the fight ! " 
To rightward of the wild affiray, 
The field shoVd fair and level way ; 

Bat, in mid-space, the Bruce's care 
Had hored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 

That form'd a ghastly snare. 
Bushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest and hearts on flame, 

That panted for the shock ! 
With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet-clang and clamour dread, 
The wide plain thundered to their tread. 

As far as Stirling rock. 
Down ! down ! in headlong overthrow. 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go. 

Wild floundering on the field ! 
The first are in destruction's gorge. 
Their followers wildly o'er them urge. 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 
Of dying warriors sweUs on high, 
And steeds that shriek in agony ! 
They came like mountain-torrent red, 
That thunders o'er its rocky bed ; 
They broke like that same torrent's wave 
When swallow'd by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil. 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own ! 
Too strong in courage and in might 
Was England yet, to yield the fights 
Pembroke led on with Argentine, 
The English rear- ward battle line. 
With caution o'er the ground they tread. 
Slippery with blood and piled with dead, 
TUl hand to hand in battle set. 
The bills with spears and axes met. 
And, closing dark on every side, 
Eaged the full contest far and wide. 
The tug of strife to flag begins. 
Though neither loses yet nor wins. 
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High rides the sun, thick rolls the dust. 
And feehler speeds the hlow and thrust. 
Bruce with the pilot's wary eye, 
The slackening of the storm could spy. 

" One effort more, and Scotland's free ! 

Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 
Is firm as Ailsa Eock ; 

Bush on with Highland sword and targe, 

I, with my Carrick spearmen, charge ; 
Now, forward to the shock !'* 

At once the spears were forward thrown. 

Against the sun the broadswords shone ; 

The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 

And loud Eling Eobert's voice was known— 

" Carrick, press on— they fail, they fail ! 

Press on, brave sons of InnisgaU, 
The foe is fainting fast ! 

Each strike for parent, child, and wife,> 

For Scotland, liberty, and life, — 
The battle cannot last." 
The fresh and desperate onset bore 
The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their gore. 
The multitude that watch'd afar. 
Rejected from the ranks of war, 
Had not unmoved beheld the fight. 
When strove the Bruce for Scotland's right ; 
To arms they flew, — axe, club, or spear, — 
And mimic ensigns high they rear. 
And, like a banner'd host afar. 
Bear down on England's wearied war. 
Already scatter'd o'er the plain, 
Reproof, command, and counsel vain. 
The rearward squadrons fled amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay ; 
But when they mark'd the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and marshall'd foe. 

The boldest broke array. 
O give their hapless prince his due 1 
In vain the royal Edward threw 

His person 'mid the spears, 
Cried, " Fight I" to terror and despair, 
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Menaced, and wept, and tore liis hair, 

And cursed their caitiff fears. 
In vain, in vain, the fight was done, 
And bloody Bannockbum was won. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

The Englishman. 

Therb's a land that bears a world-known name, 

Though it is but a little spot ; 
I say 'tis first on the scroll of Fame, 

^d who shall say it is not ? 
Of the deathless ones who shine and live 

In Arms, in Arts, or Song ; 
The brightest the whole wide world can give. 

To that little land belong. 
'Tis the star of earth, deny it who can ; 
The island home of an Englishman. 

There's a flag that waves o'er every sea. 

No matter when or where ; 
And to treat that flag as aught but the free 

Is more than the strongest dare. 
For the lion-spirits that tread the deck 

Have carried the palm of the brave ; 
And that flag may sink with a shot-torn wreck, 

But never float over a slave ; 
Its honour is stainless, deny it who can ; 
And this is the flag of an Englishman. 

There's a heart that leaps with burning glow. 

The wronged and the weak to defend ; 
And strikes as soon for a trampled foe. 

As it does for a soul-bound &iend. 
It nurtures a deep and honest love ; 

It glows with faith and pride ; 
And yearns with the fondness of a dove, 

To the light of its own fireside. 
'Tis a rich, rough gem, deny it who can ; 
And this is the heart of an Englishman. 

The Briton may traverse the pole or the zone, 

And boldly claim his right ; 
For he calls such a vast domain his own, 

That the sun never sets on his might 
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Let the haughty stranger seek to know 

The place of his home and birth ; 
And a flush will pour from cheek to brow ; 

While he tells his native earth. 
For a glorious charter, deny it who can, 
Is breathed in the words '^ Tm an Englishman." 

Eliza Cook. 



Ivry ; or, the War of the League, 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant 

land of France ! [waters, 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Kochelle, proud city of the 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 

daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 

walls annoy. [of war. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And AppenzeFs stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish 

spears. [land ; 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his 

hand : [purpled flood. 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's em- 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 

crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and 

high. 
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Bight graciously lie smiled on us, as rolled from wing to 
wing, [the King !" 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, "Grod save our Lord 
" And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray. 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 

ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, anol drum, and roaring culverin. 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain. 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of Erance, 
Charge for the golden lilies, — upon them with the lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in 
rest, [white crest ; 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow- 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guid- 
ing star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath 
turned his rein. [slain. 

D*Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 
gale ; [cloven maiL 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
** Eemember St. Bartholomew,'' was passed from man to 

man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, dgwn with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for 

France to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner Grod gave them for a prey. 
But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 
And the good Lord of Rosny has ta'en the cornet white. 
Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta'en, 
The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 
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Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought 
His church such woe. [point of war, 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 

Ho i maidens of Vienna ; Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 
return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spear- 
men's souls. [bright ; 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward 
to-night. [raised the slave. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the 
brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 

-^ Macaulay, 

The Fairy of the Sea. 

There's a frigate on the waters, fit for battle, storm, or sun; 
She dances like a life-boat, though she carries flag and gun, 
I'm rich and blest while I can call that gallant craft my 
own ; [throne. 

I'm king of her, and Jove himself may keep his crown and 
She'll stem the billows mountain high, or skim the moon- 
lit spray ; 
She'll take a blow atid face a foe, like lion turned at bay , 
Whate'er may try, she'll stand the test ; the brave, the 

■ staunch, the free : 
She bears a name of stainless fame, the ^'Fairy of the Sea." 

The gale is up, she feels the breath, the petrel is behind ; 
She travels through the white foam like an arrow on the 

wind. 
Softly, softly, — hold her in — ^let her slacken in her pace ; 
She'll do the pilot's bidding with a greyhound's gentle 

grace. [like a swan ; 

The rocks are round her — what of that ? she tarns them 
The boding breakers roar, but she is safely creeping on. 
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Hurrah ! horrali ! she's clear again 1 More canvass ! helm 

a-lee 1 [the Sea." 

Away she bounds, like deer from hounds, the <' Fairy of 

IVe met with life's rough-weather squalls, and run on 
shoals ashore ; [friends no more : 

All passed me under scudding-sails, and friends were 

But when the storm-fiend did its worst, and blanched the 
firmest crew, [was true. 

No timber yawned, no cordage broke ; my bark, my bark 

We've lived together, closely bound, too long to lightly part ; 

I love her like a Hving thing ; she's anchored in my heart ; 

But Death mitst come, and come he may ; right welcome 
he shall be, 

So that I sleep ten fathoms deep in the ''Fairy of the Sea." 

Eliza Cook. 



Hdvellyn. 

I 0LIMB*D the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty and 
wide; 
All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling. 

And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Eed-tam was bending. 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending. 
One huge nameless rock in the firont was ascending. 
When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer had 
died. 

Dark green was that spot 'mid the brown mountain-heather^ 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch'd in decay, 
like the corpse of an outcast abandon'd to weather. 

Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless day. • 
KoJT yet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 
For, faithful in death, his mute fisivourite attended. 
The maeh4oved remains of her master defended. 
And chas^ the hiU-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was sfaunbor f 
When the wind waved his garment^ how oft didst thoa 
st^jurtl 

How m;jinj long days and long weeks didst thoa niaabei^ 
1^ he ^ed belb<« thee, the Inend of thy heart I 
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And, oh ! was it meet, that — ^no requiem read o'er him — 
Ko mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him — 
Unhonour'd the Pilgrim from life should depart 1 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded, 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 
With scutcheons of silver the cofi&n is shielded, 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 

gleaming; 
In the proudly-arch'd chapel the banners are beaming, 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a Chief of the people should falL 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb, 
When, wilder'd, he drops from some cliff huge in stature, 

And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam ! 

Scott 

''Nor 

Would ye learn the bravest thing that man can ever do ? 
Would ye be an uncrowned king ; absolute and true 1 
Would ye seek to emulate aU we learn in story. 
Of the noble, just, and great ; rich in real glory 1 
Would ye lose much bitter care in your lot below \ — 
Bravely speak out when and where 'tis right to utter " No." 

Learn to speak this little word in its proper place — 
Let no timid doubt be heard, clothed with sceptic grace ; 
Let thy lips, without disguise, boldly pour it out ; 
Though a thousand dulcet lies keep hovering about. 
For be sure our lives would lose future years of woe ; 
If our courage could refuse the present hour with " No." 

When Temptation's form would lead to some pleasant wrong, 
When she tunes her hollow reed to the syren's song — 
When she offers bribe and smile, and our conscience feels 
There is nought but shining guile in the gift she deals ; 
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Then, oh ! then^ let courage rise to its strongest flow ; 
Show that ye are brave as wise, and firmly answer '' Ko." 

Hearts that are too often given, like street merchandize — 
Hearts that like bought slaves are driven in fair Freedom's 

guise; 
Ye that poison soul and mind with perjury's foul stains ; 
Ye who let the cold world bind in joyless marriage chiedns ; 
Be ye true unto yourselves ; let rank and fortune go ; 
If Love light not the altar spot, let Feeling answer '' No." 

Men with goodly spirits blest, willing to do right ; 

Yet who stand with wavering breast beneath Persuasion's 
might; 

When companions seek to taunt judgment into sin ; 

When the loud laugh fain would daunt your better voice 
within ; 

Oh ! be sure ye'll never meet more insidious foe ; 

But strike the coward to your feet, by Reason's watch- 
word, "No!" 

Ah ! how many thorns we wreathe to twine our brows 

around ; 
By not knowing when to breathe this important sound. 
Many a breast has rued the day when it reckoned less 
Of fruits upon the moral "Nay" than flowers upon the 

« Yes." 
Many a sad, repentant thought turns to " long ago ;" 
When a luckless fate was wrought by want of saying "No." 

Few have learnt to speak this word when it should be 

spoken ; 
Resolution is deferred, vows to virtue broken. 
More of courage is required, this one word to say. 
Than to stand where shots are flred in the battle &ay. 
Use it fitly, and ye'll see many a lot below 
May be schooled, and nobly ruled by power to utter "No." 

Miza Cook. 




The Armada. 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days. 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
^he richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 
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It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There oame a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth 

Bay ; [isle. 

Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonne ted, the stout old sheriff comes; 
Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound the 

drums ; [space ; 

His yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 

Picard field, [shield. 

Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay. 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 

hunters lay. [flowers, fair maids : 

Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight : ho ! scatter 
Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades: 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide ; 
Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 
The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 

massy fold ; [gold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 

MacavXay, 

The Fire-King. 

Bold knights and fair dames, to my harp give an ear. 

Of love, and of war, and of wonder to hear ; 

And you haply may sigh, in the midst of your glee, 

At the tale of Count Albert, and fair Rosalie, 
p 
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O see you that castle, so strong and so high ? 
And see you that lady, the tear in her eye ] 
And see you that palmer, from Palestine's land, 
The shell on his hat, and the staff in his hand ? — 

" Now palmer, grey palmer, tell unto me, 
What news bring you home from the Holy Countrie t 
And how goes the warfare by Galilee's strand 1 
And how fare our nobles, the flower of the land 

" O well goes the warfare by Galilee's wave, 

For Gilead, and Nablous, and Eamah we have ; 

And well fare our nobles by Mount Lebanon, 

For the Heathen have lost, and the Christians have won.** 

A fair chain of gold 'mid her ringlets there hung ; 

O'er the palmer's grey locks the fair chain has she flung : 

** palmer, grey palmer, this chain be thy fee, 

For the news thou hast brought from the Holy Countrie. 

" And, palmer, good palmer, by Galilee's wave, 

saw ye Count Albert, the gentle and brave ] 

When the Crescent went back, and the Red-cross rush'd on^ 

saw ye him foremost on Mount Lebanon 1 " — 

** O lady, fair lady, the tree green it grows ; 

lady, fair lady, the stream pure it flows ; 

Your castle stands strong, and your hopes soar on high ; 

But, lady, fair lady, all blossoms to die. 

" The green boughs they wither, the thunderbolt falls. 
It leaves of your castle but levin-scorch'd walls ; 
The pure stream runs muddy ; the gay hope is gone ; 
Count Albert is prisoner on Mount Lebanon." 

she's ta'en a horse, should be fleet at her speed ; 
And she's ta'en a sword, should be sharp at her need ; 
And she has ta'en shipping for Palestine's land. 
To ransom Count Albert from Soldanrie's hand. 

Small thought had Count Albert on fair Rosalie, 
Small thought on his faith, or his knighthood, had he ; 
A heathenish damsel his light heart had won. 
The Soldan's fair daughter of Mount Lebanon. 

'^ Christian, brave Christian, my love wouldst thou be. 
Three things must thou do ere I hearken to thee : 
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Our laws and our worship on thee shalt thou take ; 
And this thou shalt first do for Zulema's sake. 

" And, next, in the cavern, where burns evermore 
The mystical flame which the Curdmans adore, 
Alone, and in silence, three nights shalt thou wake ; 
And this you shall next do for Zulema's sake. 

** And, last, thou shalt aid us ^^ith counsel and hand. 
To drive the Frank robber from Palestine's land ; 
For my lord and my love then Count Albert I'll take, 
When all this is accomplished for Zulema's sake." 

He has thrown by his helmet, and cross-handled sword, 
Renouncing his knighthood, denying his Lord ; 
He has ta'en the green caftan, and turban put on. 
For the love of the maiden of fair Lebanon. 

And in the dread cavern, deep, deep under ground, 
Which fifty steel gates and steel portals surround, 
He has watch'd until daybreak, but sight saw he none, 
Save the flame burning bright on its altar of stone. 

Amazed was the Princess, the Soldan amazed, 
Sore murmured the priests as on Albert they gazed ; 
They searched all his garments, and, under his weeds, 
They found, and took from him, his rosary beads. 

Again in the cavern, deep, deep under ground, 

He watch*d the lone night, while the winds whistled round; 

Far off was their murmur, it came not more nigh, 

The flame burned unmoved, and nought else did he spy. 

Loud murmured the priests, and amazed was the King, 
While many dark spells of their witchcraft they sing ; 
They search'd Albert's body, and, lo ! on his breast 
Was the sign of the Cross, by his father impressed. 

The priests they erase it with care and with pain, 
And the recreant returned to the cavern again ; 
But, as he descended, a whisper there fell ; 
It was his good angel, who bade him farewell ! 

High bristled his hair, his heart fluttered and beat, 
And he turn'd him five steps, half resolved to retreat ; 
But his heart it was hardened, his purpose was gone, 
When he thought of the Maiden of fair Lebanon. 
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Scarce pass'd he the archway, the threshold scarce trode, 
When the winds from the four points of heaven were 

ahroad, 
They made each steel portal to rattle and ring, 
And, borne on the blast, came the dread Fire-King. 

Full sore rock'd the cavern whene'er he drew nigh, 
The fire on the altar blazed bickering and high ; 
In volcanic explosions the mountains proclaim 
The dreadful approach of the Monarch of Flame. 

Unmeasured in height, undistinguished in form. 
His breath it was lightning, his voice it was storm 
I ween the stout heart of Count Albert was tame, 
When he saw in his terrors the Monarch of Flame 

In his hand a broad falchion blue-glimmer'd through smoke, 
And Mount Lebanon shook as the monarch he spoke : 
" With this brand shalt thou conquer, thus long, and no 

more. 
Till thou bend to the Cross, and the Virgin adore." 

The cloud-shrouded Arm gives the weapon ; and see ! 
The recreant receives the charmed gift on his knee : 
The thunders growl distant, and faint gleam the fires, 
As, borne on the whirlwind, the phantom retires. 

Count Albert has arm'd him the Paynim among. 
Though his heart it was false, yet his arm it was strong ; 
And the Bed-cross wax'd faint, and the Crescent came on, 
From the day he commanded on Mount Lebanon. 

From Lebanon's forests to Galilee's wave 

The sands of Samar drank the blood of the brave ; 

Till the Knights of the Temple, and Knights of Saint 

* John, 
With Salem's King Baldwin, against him came on. 

The war-cymbals clatter'd, the trumpets replied, 
The lances were couch'd, and they closed on each side ; 
And horsemen and horses Count Albert o'erthrew. 
Till he pierced the thick tumult King Baldwin unto. 

Against the charm'd blade which Count Albert did wield 
The fence had been vain of the King's Bed-cross shield ; 
But a Page thrust him forward the monarch before, 
And cleft the proud turban the renegade wore. 
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So fell was the dint, that Count Albert stoop'd low 
Before the cross*d shield, to his steel saddlebow ; 
And scarce had he bent to the Eed-cross his head, — » 
^^ Bonne Orace, Notre DameT he unwittingly said. 

Sore sighed the charm'd sword, for its virtue was o*er, 
It sprung from his grasp, and was never seen more ; 
But true men have said, that the lightning's red wing 
Did waft back the brand to the dread Fire-Eong. 

Ho clenched his set teeth, and his gauntleted hand ; 
He stretch'd, with one buffet, that Page on the strand ; 
As back from the stripling the broken casque roU'd, 
You might see the blue eyes, and the ringlets of gold. 

Short time had Count Albert in horror to stare 
On those death-swimming eyeballs, and blood-clotted hair; 
For down came the Templars, like Cedron in flood. 
And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood. 

The Saracens, Curdmans, and Ishmaelites yield 
To the scallop, the saltier, and crossleted shield ; 
And the eagles were gorged with the infidel dead, 
From Bethsaida's fountains to Naphthalfs head. 

The battle is over on Bethsaida's plain. — 
Oh, who is yon Paynim lies stretched 'mid the slain 1 
And who is yon Page lying cold at his knee ? — 
Oh, who but Count Albert and fair Eosalie ! 

The Lady was buried in Salem's bless'd bound, 
The Count he was left to the vulture and hound ; 
Her soul to high mercy Our Lady did bring ; 
His went on the blast to the dread Fire-King. 

Yet many a minstrel, in harping, can tell. 
How the Ked-cross it conquered, the Crescent it fell : 
And lords and gay ladies have sigh'd, 'mid their glee, 
At the tale of Count Albert and fair Eosalie. 

Scott. 

Literary Attractions of the Bible. 

God made the present earth as the Home of Man; but 
had He meant it as a mere lodging, a world less beautiful 
would have served the purpose. There was no need for 
the carpet of verdure, or the ceiling of blue ; no need for _^M 

W 
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the mountains, and cataracts, and forests ; no need for the 
rainhow, no need for the flowers. A hig, round island, 
half of it arable, and half of it pasture, with a clump of trees 
in one comer, and a magazine of fuel in another, might 
liave held and fed ten millions of people ; and a hundred 
islands, all made in the same pattern, big and round, might 
have held and fed the population of the globe. But man 
is something more than the animal which wants lodging 
and food. He has a spiritual nature, full of keen percep- 
tions and deep sympathies. He has an eye for the sublime 
and the beautiful, and his kind Creator has provided 
man's abode with affluent materials for these nobler tastes. 
He has built Mont Blanc, and molten the lake in which 
its image sleeps. He has intoned Niagara's thunder, and 
has breathed the zephyr which sweeps its spray. He has 
shagged the steep with its cedars, and besprent the mea- 
dow with its king-cups and daisies. He has made it a 
world of fragrance and music, — a world of brightness and 
symmetry, — a world where the grand and the graceful, 
the awful and lovely, rejoice together. In fashioning the 
Home of Man, the Creator had an eye to something more 
than convenience, and built, not a barrack, but a palace, 
— ^not a Union-workhouse, but an Alhambra ; something 
which should not only be very comfortable, but very 
splendid and very fair ; something which should inspire 
the soul of its inhabitant, and even draw forth the " very 
good " of complacent Deity. 

God also made the Bible as the Guide and Oracle of Man ; 
but had He meant it as a mere lesson-book of duty, a 
volume less various and less attractive would have an- 
swered every end. . . . But in giving that 
Bible, its Divine Author had regard to the mind of man. 
He knew that man has more curiosity than piety, more 
taste than sanctity ; and that more persons are anxious 
to hear some new, or read some beauteous thing, than to 
read or hear about God and the Great Salvation* He 
knew that few would ever ask. What must I do to be 
saved? till they came in contact with the Bible itself; 
and, therefore, he made the Bible not only an instructive 
book, but an attractive one, — not only true, but enticing. 
He filled it with marvellous incident and engaging his- 
tory ; with sunny pictures from Old- World scenery, and 
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affecting anecdotes from the patriarch times. He replen- 
ished it with stately argument and thrilling verse, and 
sprinkled it over with sententious wisdom and proverbial 
pungency. He made it a book of lofty thoughts and 
noble images, — a book of heavenly doctrine, but withal 
of earthly adaptation. In preparing a guide to immor- 
tality, Infinite Wisdom gave, not a dictionary, nor a 
grammar, but a Bible — a book which, in trying to reach 
the heart of man, should captivate his taste ; and which, 
in transforming his affections, should also expand his in- 
tellect. The pearl is of great price ; but even the casket 
is of exquisite beauty. The sword is of ethereal temper, 
and nothing cuts so keen as its double edge ; but there 
are jewels on the hilt, an exquisite inlaying on the scab- 
bard. The shekels are of the purest ore ; but even the 
scrip which contains them is of a texture more curious 
than any which the artists of earth can fashion. The 
apples are gold ; but even the basket is silver. 

Eemembering then that the Bible contains no orna- 
mental passages, nothing written for mere display, that its 
steadfast purpose is, " Glory to Gro^d in the highest," and 
the truest blessedness of man, — we repeat that that Bible 
abounds in passages of the purest beauty and stateliest 
grandeur, all the grander and all the more beautiful be- 
cause they are casual and unsought. The fire which 
flashes from the iron hoof of the Tartar steed as he scours 
the midnight path is grander than the artificial firework ; 
for it is the casual effect of speed and power. The clang 
of ocean as he booms his billows on the rock, and the echo- 
ing caves give chorus, is more soul-filling and sublime 
than all the music of the orchestra ; for it is the music of 
that main so mighty that there is a grandeur in all it 
does, — in its sleep a melody, and in its march a stately 
psalm. And in the bow which paints the melting cloud 
there is a beauty which the stained glass or gorgeous 
drapery emulates in vain ; for it is the glory which gilds 
beneficence, the brightness which bespeaks a double boon, 
the fiush which cannot but come forth when both the sun 
and shower are there. The style of Scripture has all this 
glory. It has the gracefulness of a high utility ; it has 
the majesty of intrinsic power ; it has the charm of its 
own sanctity ; it never labours, never strives, but, instinct 
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with great realities and bent on blessed ends, it has all 
the translucent beauty and unstudied power which jon 
might expect from its lofty object and all-wise Author. 

Dr, Hamilton. 

A Total Eclipse. 

One of the most sublime and awe-inspiring sights I 
ever witnessed — and jet one of the most difficult to des- 
cribe — ^was the total eclipse of the sun, as we beheld it 
here on Saturday afternoon. 

At four o'clock we stood in the door-yard of my Mend, 
with smoked glass in hand; and, as one of us was watch- 
ing the blazing sun, he exclaimed, ''There she comes ! " 
When a boy, I had read of this very eclipse, and of the 
moment it should begin. It did begin at the precise 
second predicted forty years ago ! Such is the punctuality 
of the truth-keeping God. And will He not be equally 
faithful in keeping His spiritual promises ? '' Wherefore 
dost thou doubt?" The shadow came over the sun 
gradually — even as I have seen the shadow of a growing 
sin creep over a bright Christian character. The land- 
scape around us began to look yellowish and ghastly. 
The grass seemed to be getting sick. Over the trees 
played a weird, lurid light, and every leaf hung perfectly 
motionless. " Oh ! see how queer those flowers look ! 
And those currant bushes ! It looks as if nature was 
getting the jaundice 1^^ An odd thought; and yet I do 
not know of any other idea that would more truly des- 
cribe Nature's ghastly hue. 

" See who'll catch the first star," said one of our group. 
The shadow deepened, the devouring moon pushed on, 
until the helpless sun was nearly smothered. "There — 
look ! look ! See — see — ^it is almost gone ! " Only a 
minute more, and it is total! ''Yonder is a star!'' ex- 
claimed one of our company. It was Regulus, blazing 
away close by the bed of the dying sun. (But Venus had 
been shining for full five minutes, without our discover- 
ing her golden locks.) " Only a few seconds more." But, 
ah ! what a transformation do those few seconds work ! 
Even as in a human history, the deed of a moment suf-^ 
to darken a destiny for life ; and, still worse, it 
total eclipse over eternity ! 
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" Total ! " we all exclaimed together. In an instant, 
in the twinkling of an eye, came down an awful shadow, 
as of a black wing, filling the whole heavens. It was in- 
effably frightful. Coleridge's lines flashed into my mind 
in a moment. 

** The sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out ; 
fVith one stride comes the dark, " 

The mighty pall of darkness hung over us for almost 
three minutes I During that time every one in our group 
had a death-like hue. So might have looked the face of 
the universe to the apostle John in some of his apocalyptic 
visions. At two minutes after Ave, as we stood gazing at 
the black orb, with its magnificent corona, a sudden flash of 
golden light burst forth from the northern limb. It was the 
most thrilling instant I ever knew, and the most splendid 
spectacle I ever witnessed. As if God said, " Let there be 
light / " a sheaf of dazzling rays burst forth in a twinkling ! 
The whole sky lightened instantaneously. Methought 
that the '* sons of God " must have seen something like this 
when on Creation's mom the first flood of radiance broke 
on black chaos at the almighty Voice. He spake and it 
was done ! " Thou makest darkness, and it is night ! " 
" Thou coverest thyself with light as with a garment ! " 

Dr. Cuyler. 



The Light to the Path. 

But if a sincere and strenuous Theism be thus impor- 
tant — such natural faith in God as upbore the wing of 
Plato in his long and ethereal flights, or bulged the Saxon 
thews of Shakespeare in his mightiest efforts, incomparably 
more prevalent is that intellectual prowess which a scrip- 
tural faith produces. He is no Unknown God whom the 
believer in Jesus worships, and it is no ordinary inspira- 
tion which that God of light and love supplies to His ser- 
vants. It would be easy to enumerate one genius after 
another which the gospel kindled if it did not create. 
That gospel, beyond all controversy, was our own Milton's 
poetic might. It was the struggling energy which, after 
years of deep musing and rapt devotion, after years of 
mysterious muttering and anxious omen, sent its pyramid 
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thcj had long since gone out. For modeb of c a mlt'lalaa 
and hnmen there eonld not he hetber than livj, and 
Hocaee^ and HiAcv and Pindir; hot the &ith whidt ones 




and the lamps were <a1t fit for the shelf cf the antiqiiaij. 
But it was then that^ in the cnrpt of the canTcnt. Latha; 
and Zningje, and Hdancthon, obeerred a line of sopo^ 
nalmal li^t. and with lerer and mattock lifted the giaxe- 
stona^ and Ibvnd the gospd whidi had been haiied. 
Thcie it had fluned, "^a Ij^t shiniing in a daik plaee^* 
thioa^ nnanpected agee — anqnendiahle in its own im- 
■Mxtali^r — the loogioet lamp in tiie sepnldireL Jnpitcr 
dead, and IGnerrm had melted into ether, and ApoUo 
gnj with eU, and the UMst ek^ruit idols of antiqfiii^ 
had gone to the moles and the hataL But there is One 
who cannot die and does not change — and the Fountain 
of Scriptural T^famiag is He who is ako the Fountain 
of Iife--ihe Alpha and the O m e ga J «ns the Son of 
God. Fkom Hk goi^el it w^s that the <ld daasie kmp^ 
when filled with frosh oiL were knJkd s^pin; and at 
ttaft go^Ml it was diat Bacon« and Locker and Milton^ and 
and all the n^ghtj ^iarii» of modem Eoiope^ 
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eanght the fire which made them blaze, the meteors of 
our firmament, the marvels of our favoured time. 

Dr, Hamilton, 



Catharine de MediciS' 

It is humiliating to our common nature to dwell upon 
the portraiture, which, if history says sooth, must be 
drawn of this remarkable woman. Her character is a 
study. Remorseless .without cruelty, and sensual without 
passion — a diplomatist without principle, and a dreamer 
without faith — a wife without affection, and a mother 
without feeling — we look in vain for her parallel. She 
stands "grand and gloomy, in the solitude of her own 
originality." See her in her oratory ! devouter Catholic 
never told his beads. See her in the cabinet of Euggieri 
the astrologer! never glared fiercer eye into Elfland's 
glamour and mystery — ^never were philter and potion 
(alas ! not all for healing) mixed with firmer hand. See 
her in the council-room ! royal caprice yielded to her 
commanding will; soldiers faltered beneath her falcon 
glance who never cowered from sheen of spears, nor 
blenched at flashing steel; and hoary-headed statesmen 
who had made politics their study, confessed that she 
outmatched them in her cool and crafty wisdom. See 
her in disaster ! more philosophical resignation never 
mastered suflfering ; braver heroism never bared its breast 
to storm. Strange contradictions are presented by her, 
which the uninitiated cannot possibly unravel. Power 
was her early and her life-long idol, but when within her 
grasp she let it pass away, enamoured rather of the in- 
trigue than of the possession; a mighty huntress, who 
flung the game in largess to her followers, finding her own 
Toysd satisfactions in the excitement of the chase. Of 
scanty sensibilities, and without natural affection, there 
were times when she laboured to make young lives happy 
—episodes in her romantic life, during which the wo- 
man's nature leaped into the day. Toiling constantly for 
the advancement of her sons, she shed no tear at their 
departure, and sat intriguing in her cabinet, while an old 
blind bishop and two aged domestics were the only 
mourners who followed her son Francis to the tomb. 
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Sceptical enough to disbelieve in immortality, she was 
prudent enough to provide, as she imagined, for any con- 
tingency ; hence she had her penances to purchase heaven, 
and her magic to propitiate hell. Queenly in her bearing, 
she graced the masque or revel, smiling in cosmetics and 
perfumes — but Vicenza daggers glittered in her boudoir, 
and she culled for those who crossed her schemes flowers 
of the most exquisite fragrance, but their odour was death. 
Such was Catharine de Medicis, the sceptred sorceress of 
Italians land, for whom there beats no pulse of tenderness, 
around whose name no clinging memories throng, on 
whom we gaze with a sort of constrained and awful ad- 
miration, as upon an embodiment of power, — but power 
cold, crafty, passionless, cruel — the power of the serpent, 
which cannot fail to leave impressions on the mind, but 
impressions of basilisk eye, and iron fang, and deadly 
gripe, and poisonous traiL 

Rev, W. Morley Punshon, 




JRehecca^s Hymn, 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, out from the land 
of bondage came, her fathers' God before her moved, an 
awful guide, in smoke and flame. By day, along the 
astonished lands, the cloudy pillar glided slow ; by night, 
Arabia's crimsoned sands returned the fiery column's glow. 
There rose the choral hymn of praise, and trump and 
timbrel answered keen ; and Zion's daughters poured their 
lays, with priests' and warriors' voice between. No por- 
tents now our foes amaze, forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
our fathers would not know Thy ways, and Thou hast 
left them to their, own. But, present still, though now 
unseen, when brightly shines the prosperous day, be 
thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen, to temper the deceitful 
ray. And oh, when stoops on Judah's path, in shade and 
storm, the frequent night, be Thou, long-suffering, slow to 
wrath, a burning and a shining light ! Our harps we left 
by Babel's streams, the tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
no censer round our altar beams, and mute are timbrel, 
trump, and horn; but Thou hast said, " The blood of goat, 
the flesh of rams, I will not prize : a contrite heart, an 
We thought; are mine accepted sacrifice." Scott. 
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Apostrophe to Love, 

O HAPPr love'! where love^ like this' is fonnd; 
O heart-felt" raptures' ! bliss' beyond compare' 1 
I've paced much this weary, mortal round\ 
And sage Experience bids me this' declare' — 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare\ 
One cordial in this melancholy vaJe', 
*Tis when a youthful', loving', modest' pair\ 
In other's' arms' breathe out' the tender' tale'. 
Beneath' the milk-white' thorn', that scents' the evening 
gale' I 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 
Betray sweet Jenny's' unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse' on bis perjured arts! dissembling' smooth ! 
Are honour', virtue', conscience', all' exiled? 
Is there no pity', no relenting ruth'. 
Points' to the parents' fondling' o'er their child'; 
Then paints' the ruin'd' maid', and their' distraction' wild P 

Burnt 



The Soldiers Dream. 

Our bugles sang tiuce — for the night-cloud had lower d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die — 

When, reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain. 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dream'd it again. 
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Methought from the battle-field s dreadful array. 
Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate track: 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
T> the home of my fathers^ that welcomed me back* 

I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 

In life's morning mareh, when my bosom was young; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft. 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore. 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 

My little ones kiss*d me a thousand times o'er. 

And my wife sobb*d aloud in her fulness of heart— ^ 

" Stay, stay with us — ^rest, thou art weary and worn!" 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay :^- 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear — melted away ! 

Campbell 



I 



On True Dignity. 

" Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast. 
And woo the weary to profound repose! 
Can Passion's wildest uproar lay to rest. 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes? 
Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Contemplation soar on seraph-wings. 
O Solitude! the man who thee foregoes. 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 
Shall never know the source whence real grandeur springs. 

" Vain man I is grandeur given to gay attire P 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid : — 
To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire ? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid : — 
To palaces, with gold and gems inlay'd P 
Thev fear the thief, and tremble in the storm: — 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade ^ 
Behold the victor vanquish *d by the worm! 
Behold what deeds of wo the locust can perform! 
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" True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resign 'd, 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow!"— 
This strain, from *midst the rocks, was heard to flow 
In solemn sounds. Now beam'd the evening star ; 
And from embattled clouds, emerging slow, 
C jnthia came riding on her silver car ; 
And hoarj mountain-clifik shone faintlj from afar. 

Beattie. 



Thalaha and the Sledge, 

And, lo ! beneath jon lonelj pine the sledge ! 

There stand the harness 'd dogs ; 
Their wide eyes watching for the youth. 

Their ears erect, and turned towards his way. 
They were lean as lean might be. 

Their furrow 'd ribs rose prominent; 
And they were black, from head to foot, 
Save a white line on every breast 
Curved like the crescent moon. 
Thalaba takes his seat in the sledge ; 
His arms are folded on his breast ; 
The bird is on his knees. 
There is fear in the eyes of the dogs ; 
There is fear in their pitiful moan ; 
And now they have turned their heads, 
And seeing him seated — ^away I 

The youth, with the start of their speed, 

Falls back to the bar of the sledge ; 
His hair flows straight, in the stream of the wind. 
Like the weeds in the running brooL 

They wind with speed their upward way. 
An icy path, through rocks of ice. 
His eye is at the summit now ; 
And, thus far, all is dangerless. 
And, now, upon the height. 
The black dogs pause and pant. 

They turn their eyes to Thalaba, 
As if to plead for pity. 
They moan and whine with fear. 




i 
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Once more away ! — and, now, 

The long descent is seen ! 
A long, long, narrow path. 

Ice-rocks, aright, and hills of snow ! 
Aloft, the precipice ; 
Be firm!— Be firm, O Thalaba, 
One motion, now — one bend, 

And, on the crags below 
Thy shattered flesh will harden in the frost! 

Why howl the dogs, so mournfully. 

And wherefore does the blood flow fast, 
All purple, o'er their sable skin? 
His arms are folded on his breast, 

Nor scourge nor goad hath he ! 

No hand appears to strike ! 

No sounding lash is heard ! 

But piteousfy they moan and whine. 

And track their way with blood. 

Behold, on yonder height, 

A giant pend, aloft, 
Waits to thrust down the tottering avalanohe ! 
If Thalaba looks back, he dies ! 

The motion of fear is death ! 
On ! — On ! — with swift and steady pace, 

Adown that dreadful way ! 
The youth is firm — the dogs are fleet, 

The sledge goes rapidly ! 
The thunder of the avalance 

Re-echoes, far behind ! 
On ! — On ! — ^with swift and steady pace, 

Adown that dreadful way. 
The dogs are fleet — the way is steep. 

The sledge goes rapidly ! 
They reach the plain below ! 

A wide, blank plain all desolate ! 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor herb. 
On go the dogs, with rapid course. 

The sledge slides, after, rapidly. 

And, now, the sun went down. 
They stopped and looked at Thalaba. 

The youth perform'd his prayer ! 
They knelt beside him, while he pray'd ; 
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And, hark ! — The rosj-breasted bird. 
Thej turned their heads to Mecca, 

And tears ran down their cheeks ! 
Then down thej laid them in the snow^ 

As close as thej could lie, 

Thej laid them down and slept : 
Ajid backward, in the sledge. 
The adyenturer laid himself. 
There peacefullj slept Thalaba, 

And the green bird of Paradise 
Laj nestling in his breast ! 

The dogs awoke him, at the dawn ; 

Thej knelt and wept again. 

Then, rapidly, thej joumej'd on. 
And still the plain was desolate. 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor herb ! 
And, eyer at the hour of prajer, 

Thej stoi)p'd, and knelt, and wept ; 
And still that green and graceful bird 
Was as a friend to him bj daj ; 
And ever, when at night he slept, 

Laj nestling in his breast. 

joj ! The signs of life appear. 

The first and single fir ! 
What, on the limits of the living world. 

Strikes, in the ice, its roots ! 
Another, and another, now ! 
And, now, the Larch, that flings its arms, 
Down-curving, like the falling; wave, 
And, now, the Aspen's scattered leaves, 
Grej, glittering on the moveless twig ; 
The Poplar's varying verdure, now. 
And now the Birch, so beautiful ! 
Light as a ladj's plumes ! 
O joj ! the signs of life ! — The Deor 
Hath left his slot beside the waj ; 
The little Ermine now is seen. 
White wanderer of the snow ! 
And now, from jonder pines, thej hear 
The clatter of the Grouse's wings ! 
And now the snowy Owl pursues 
The traveller's sledge, in hone of food ; 
Q 
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The Throstle of sweet song ! 
Joy ! Joy ! The winter- wilds are left ! 

Green bushes, now, and greener grass ; 
Red thickets, here, all berry-bright ; 

And here the lonely flowers ! JSouthey, 

The Death of Marmion, 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch the gushing wound; 
The Monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 
Ever, he said, that close and near, 
A lady's voice was in his ear; 
And that the priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, 
** In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying!" 

So the notes rung; — 
" Avoid thee. Fiend! — with cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sdnd ! — 
Oh look, my sou, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine! 

Oh, think on faith and bliss I — 
By many a death-bed I have been. 
And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this." — 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale. 
And — Stanley I was the cry; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye: 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted ** Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!" 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Sir Walter Scott. 



^ 



The Burial of Sir John Moore, 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our Hero we buried. 
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We buried him darkly, — at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 
Dy tlie struggling moon-beams* misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay — like a warrior taking his rest — 
With his martial cloak around him! 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought — as we hollow*d his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow — 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head 

And we far away on the billow! 

" Lightly theyll talk of tl^e spirit that's gone. 

And o er his cold askos upbrpid him; 
But nothing he'll reck, 11' uiey let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briiou has laid him.'* 

But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the clock toll'd the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 

But we left him — alone with his glory ! IVolfi, 



Ths Battle of Hohenlinden. 

On linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 
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By torch and trumpet fast array *d. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade» 
And furious every charger neigh'd. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ! 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven! 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery ! 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Lindens hills of stained snow; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly ! 

*Tis mom — ^but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy! 

The combat deepens — On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! — 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet; 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldiers sepulchre! CampbelL 



^ 



On the Doumfall of PoUnd. 

O SACRED Truth ! thy triumph ceased awhile. 
And Hope, thy sister, ceasea with thee to smile, 
When leagued Oppression pour*d to Northern wars 
Her whiskered pandours and her fierce hussars. 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Peal'd her loud drum, and twang*d her trumpet-horn; 
Tumultuous Horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man .' 

Warsaw's last champion, from her height, survey *d. 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laid : 
" O Heaven 1 " he cried, * my bleeding country save !— 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave P 
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Yet, thougti destruction sweep those lovely plains. 
Rise, fellow-men! our country yet remains! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high ! 
And swear, for her to live! — with her to die! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights array 'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front Uiey form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ! 
Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death! — the watchword and reply; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm. 
And the loud tocsin toU'd their last alarm ! — 

In vain — alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 
From rank to rank your vollied thunder flew : 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime! 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wo! 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shatter d spear. 
Closed her bright eye, and curb'd her high career; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shriek'd — as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there. 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow. 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below. 
The storm prevails ! the rampart yields away — 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 
Hark! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shneks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook ! — red meteors flash 'd along the sky 1 
And conscious Nature shudder 'd at the cry! 

O righteous Heaven ! ere Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 
Where was thine arm, O Vengeance ! where thy rod. 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God P 
That crushed proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thunder'd from afarP 
Where was the storm that slumber d, till the host 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh left their trembling coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow. 
And heaved an ocean on their march belo^; ? 
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Departed spirits of the mighty dead! — 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 
Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man. 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van! 
Yet for Sarmatia s tears of blood atone. 
And make her arm puissant as your own! 
Oh ! once again to Freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell— the Bruce of Bannockburn! 

Campbell, 

Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

Who is she, the poor maniac, whose wildly-fix'd eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express? — 
She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs; 
She never complains — but her silence implies 

The composure of settled distress ! 

No aid, no compassion, the maniac will seek; 

Cold and hunger awake not her care; 
Through the rags do the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On her poor wither d bosom, half bare; and her cheek 

Has the deadly pale hue of despair! 

Yet cheerful and happy — nor distant the day — 

Poor Mary, the maniac, has been: 
The traveller remembers, who journey 'd this way. 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay. 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn ! • 

Her cheerful address fill'd the guests with delight. 

As she welcomed them in with a smile; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish affHght, 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night. 

When die wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She loved; and young Richard had settled the day. 

And she hoped to be happy for life: 
But Richard was idle and worthless; and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and j«ay. 

That she was too good for his wife. 

Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night» 

And fast were the windows and door; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burn'd bright; 
And, smoking in silence, with tranquil delight^ 

They iisten'd to hear the wind roar. 
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" 'Tis pleasant,* cried one, "seated by the fire-side, 

"To hear the wind whistle without." 
**A fine night for the Abbey!" his comrade replied: 
Methinks a man s courage would now be well tried. 
Who would wander the ruins about. 

" I myself, like a school -boy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by fear. 
Some ugly old abbots white spirit appear; 

For this wind might awaken the dead." 

" ril wager a dinner," the other one cried, 

" That Mary would venture there now:" 
" Then wager, and lose," with a sneer he replied ; 
"I'll warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side. 

And faint if she saw a white cow !" 

*' Will Mary this charge on her courage allow ?" 

His companion exclaim'd, with a smile: 
" 1 shall win, for 1 know she ^ill venture there now^ 
And earn a new bonnet, by bringing a bough 

From the alder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good humour did Mary comply. 

And her way to the Abbey she bent — 
The night it was gloomy, the wind it was high ; 
And, as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 

She shivered with cold as she went. 

O'er the path, so well known, still proceeded the maid. 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight; 
Through the gateway she enter *d — she felt not afraid — 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seem'd to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 

Howl'd dismally round the old pile; 
Over weed-cover 'd fragments still fearless she pass'd. 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last. 

Where the alder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near. 

And hastily gather *d the bough — 
When the sound of a voice seem'd to rise on her ear — 
She paused, and she listen'd, all eager to hear. 

And her heart panted fearfully now! 
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The wind blew, the hoarse iTy shook over her head :- « 

She listened ; — nought else could she hear. 
The wind ceased, her heart sunk in her bosom with dread. 
For she heard in the ruins— distinctly — the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear. 

She crept, to conceal herself there; 
That instant, the moon o er a dark cloud shone clear. 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear. 

And between them — a corpse did they bear! 

Then Mary oould feel her heart-blood curdle cold ! 

Again the rough wind hurried by — 
It blew off the hat of the one, and behold! 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it roird — 

She fell — and expectect to die! 

' Curse the hat!'* — he exclaims — " Nay, come on, and fast 
The dead body!" his comrade replies. [hide 

She beheld them in safety pass on by her side. 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied. 
And fast through the Abbey she flies! 

She ran with wild speed, she rush'd in at the door. 

She look*d horribly eager around: 
Her limbs could support their faint burden no mor^; 
Rut» exhausted and breathless, she sunk on the floor. 

Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart. 

For a moment the hat met her view — 
Her eyes flrom that object convulsively start, 
For» Heaven! what cold horror thnil*d thro* her heart. 

When the name of her Richard she knew! 

Wher« the old Abbey stands, on the common hard by. 

His (t^bbel Is now' to be seen; 
Not fiir firt>m the inn it engages the eye; 
The IraveUer beholds il» and thinks, vilb a sigfa» 

or poor Mary, the Maid of the loik SMiftjf. 




A cmtFTAis to the H%:ldawb Kottnd* 
Otk«« "^ BoaUMMH, do koI tsarrr, 

AikI ni ftve iliei^ a sOvtr Pois»i» 
t>» n»w «s <»W the farrr! 
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" Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water P" 
*' Oh ! I'm the chief of Ulva's isle. 

And this. Lord Ullin*s daughter: — 

*' And fast before her father's men. 

Three days we've fled together; 
For, should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather — 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who would cheer my bonny bride> 

When they have slain her lover?** — 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" ril go, my chief — I'm ready: — 
It is not for your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady ! 

" And, by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry; 
So — though the waves are raging white— 

I'll row you o'er the ferry!" 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-wraith was shrieking. 
And, in the scowl of heaven, each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
A down the glen rode armed men ! — 

Their trampling sounded nearer! 

" Oh ! haste thee, haste !" the lady cries; 

" Though tempests round us gather, 
111 meet Qie ragmg of the skies. 

But not an angry father.*' — 

The boat has lefl a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When->oh ! too strong for human hand ! 

The tempest gather 'd o'er her — 

And still they row'd, amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reach d that fatal shore, 

His wTSith was changed to wailing — 
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For sore ftfwnmy'dy tfamigji «<"'^'» and. 

His child he did diacovcr! 
One loTeiy arm was atreCch'd far aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

** Come back! come back!" he died in giieC 

* Across thk stormr water; 
And 111 tbrgiTe yonr HighlaiHJ chi^ 

My dangto'i^-ah! my daa^itor!*— 



Twas vain! — the load iw ajia lash'd die shore, 

Retnm or aid psevuulinjB^: — 
The watefs wild went o'er his child— ^ 

And he was l^ lamenting. CampML 




SoTig Jrmm tbm Ladif of tk» Lak^ 

SouiiER, rest! thy wavfioe o'er. 

Sleep die sleep that knows not breaking^ 
Dream of batde-fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In onr isle s enchanted hall. 

Hands anse»i tiiy eoaeh are strewing. 
Fairy strains of mnae &1I, 

Ev«y s^ise in slombor dewing. 
Soldior, rest! thy war&re o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep £at knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

No mde soand diall reach thine ear. 

Armoar's clang, <Hr war-steed champing. 
Trump nor pibroch sammon here 

Mustering clan, <Hr sqnadnm tramping. 
Yet the lark's shrill Mt may come 

At the day-break from the fidlow. 
And the bittern soond his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here. 
Here's no war-steed s neigh and champing^ 
Shouting clans, or sqoadrons tramping. 
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Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done, 

While our slumberous spells assail you, 
Dream not, with the rising sun. 

Bugles here shall sound reveillie. 
Sleep! the deer is in his den; 

Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying; 
Sleep ! nor dream, in yonder glen. 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest 1 thy chase is done ; 
Think not of the rising sun; 
For, at dawning to assail you, 
Here no bugles sound reveillie. Scott. 



On (he Plain 0/ Marathon, 

Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground ! 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould! 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen ana wold. 
Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone : 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares grey Marathon. 

The sun — the soil — but not the slave the same — 
Unchanged in all, except its foreign lord. 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame: 
The Battle-field — ^where Persia's victim-horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword. 
As on the morn to distant Glory dear. 
When Marathon became a magic word— 
Which utter *d — to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp— the host — the fight — the conqueror s career ! 

The flying Mede — ^liis shaflless broken bow ! 
The fiery Greek — ^his red pursuing spear! 
Mountains above — Earth's — Ocean's plain below! 
Death in the front — Destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene — ^what now remaineth here? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear? 
The rifled urn — the violated mound — 
The dust— thy courser's hoof, rude stranger! spurns around. 
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Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past. 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast. 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 
Which sages venerate, and bards adore. 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home. 
If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam. 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ! 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide. 
And scarce regret the region of his birth. 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side. 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

Byron. 



Lochinvar. 




Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west! 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And, save his good broad-sword, he weapon had none; 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone ! 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
I'here never was knight like the young Lochinvar! 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 

He swam the Esk river where ford there was none — 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar! 

So boldly he enterd the Netherby Hall, 
Among bridemen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword-^ 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word — 

come ye in peace here, or come ye in war? 

dance at our bridal P young Lord liOchinvar!** 
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*• I long woo*d your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Sol way, but ebbs like its tide ! 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar!' 

The bride kiss*d the goblet; the knight took it up. 
He ouafiTd off the wine, and he threw down the cup ! 
She look*d down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh, — 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soil hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure!" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 
And the bride-maidens whisperd, " 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar!" 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, [near; 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
*' She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They 11 have fleet steeds that follow!" quoth young Loch* 
invar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne er did they see ! 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar P 

ScotL 



A Beth Gelert. 

The spearman heard the bugle sound. 
And cheerly smiled the mom; 

And many a brach, and many a hound. 
Attend Llewellyn s horn : 
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And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer: 
'* Come, Gelert! why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear? 

" Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of all his race! 
So true, so brave; a Iamb at home, 

A lion in the chase!" 

'Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The faithful Gelert fed; 
He watch*d, he served, he cheer d his lord, 

And sentinerd his bed. 

In sooth, he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John; 
But now no Gelert c<)uld be found. 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as over rocks and dells 

The gallant chidings rise. 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yells 

With many mingled cries. 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare : 
And scant and small the booty proved; 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied. 

When, near the portal-seat. 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain'd the castle-door. 

Aghast the chieflain stood; 
The hound was smear 'd with gouts of gore- 

His lips and fangs ran blood! 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise. 
Unused such looks to meet: 

His favourite check'd his joyful guise. 
And crouch 'd and lick'd his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed — 

And on went Gelert too — 
And still, where'er his eyes were cast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shock'd his view! 
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O'ertuni'd his infant's bed, lie found 

The blood-stain 'd covert rent; 
And all around, the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He call'd his child — no voice replied; 

He search'd — with terror wild; 
Blood! Blood! he found on every side. 

But no where found the child! 

" Hell-hound! by thee my child's devour*d!*' 

The frantic father cried; 
And, to the hilt, his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side! — 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell. 

No pity could impart; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 

Some slumberer waken'd nigh: 
What words the parent's joy can tell. 

To hear his infant cry I 

Conceal'd beneath a mangled heap. 

His hurried search had miss'd. 
All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

His cherub-boy he kiss'd! 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — 

But, the same couch beneath. 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 

Tremendous still in death! 

Ah! what was then Llewellyn's pain! 

For now the truth was clear: 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 

To save Llewellyn s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's wo; 

" Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low. 

This heart shall ever rue!" 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 

With costly sculpture deck'd; 
And marbles, storied with his praise,. 

Poor Gelert's bones protect. 
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Here never could the spearman pass. 

Or forester, unmoved; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear; 

And, oil as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell I 



Bruce to his Army, 

Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aflen led; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to victory! 

Noiif 's the day, and now s the hour. 
See the front of battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward's power^ 
chains and slavery! 

Wha will be a traitor-knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's giuve? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha, for Scotland's king and law. 
Freedom's sword would strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa'. 
Let him follow me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins. 
But they shall be free! 

Lay the proud usurper low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Let us do, or die ! 



Spencer 




The Sailors Orphan Boy. 

Stay, lady — stay, for mercy's sake. 
And hear a helpless orphan's tale: 

Ah! sure my looks must pity wake — 
Tifi want that makes my cheek so pale! 



Bums, 



L 
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Yet I was once a mother's pride, 

And my brave fathers hope and joy: 
But in the Nile's proud fight he died — 

And I am now an orphan boy I 

Poor, foolish child! how pleased was I, 

When news of Nelson s victory came. 
Along the crowded streets to fly. 

To see the lighted windows flame 1 
To force me home my mother sought — 

She could not bear to see my joy I 
For with my father's life 'twas bought— 

And made me a poor orphan boy I 

The peoples shouts were long and loud; 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears: 
" Rejoice! rejoice!" still cried the crowd — 

My mother answered with her tears! 
' Oh! why do tears steal down your cheeks," 

Cried I, " while others shout for joy?" 
She kiss'd me, and, in accents weak. 

She caird me — her " poor orphan boy!" 

" What is an orphan boy?" I said; 

When suddenly she gasp'd for breath. 
And her eyes closed ; I shriek 'd for aid : — 

But, ah! her eyes were closed in death 1 
My hardships since — I will not tell: 

But now, no more a parent's joy. 
Ah! lady, I have learn 'd too well 

What 'tis to be an orphan boy! 

Oh! were I by your bounty fed! — 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide; 
Trust me, 1 mean to earn my bread — 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride! 
" Lady, you weep : — what is't you say ? 

You'll give me clothing, food, employ!*' 
Look down, dear parents! look, ana see 

Your happy, happy orphan boy ! Mrs, Opi$^ 



Harmony of Expression. 

But most by numbers judge a poet's song; 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong: 

B 







Lir, > 
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In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire. 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please the ear. 

Not mend their minds; as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there: 

These, equal syllables alone require. 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

And ten low words oil creep in one dull line; 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 

iVith sure returns of still -expected rhymes : 

Where'er you find " the cooling western breeze,** 

In the next line it *' whispers through the trees;'* 

If crystal streams ** with pleasing murmurs creep,** 

The readers threaten'd — not in vain — ^i^ith " sleep:" 

Then, at the last and only couplet, fraught 

With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That^ like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line. 
Where Denham's strength and Wallers sweetness join. 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance; 
As those move easiest who have learn 'd to dance. 
*Tis not enough no harshness give offence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 
Soil is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But, when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock*s vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow; 
Not so when swifl Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along tlie nieio. 

^^^______ Pope* 

Battle of the Baltic. 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing tlie glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All t}ie might of Denmark's crown. 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 
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By each gtm the lighted brand 
In a bold detennined hand, 
And the prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime: 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest — held his breath 

For a time! 

But the might of England flush'd 

To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rush'd 

O er the deadly space between. 

'* Hearts of oak I ' our captains cried, when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade rotmd the ships. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun ! 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly booinj^- 

Then ceased — and all is wail. 

As they strike the shatter 'd sail; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom! 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave, 

" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save ! — 

So peace, instead of death, let us bring: 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 

With the crews, at England's feet. 

And make submission meet 

To our king." 



f 
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TheD Denmark bless'd our chief. 

That he gaTe her vomids lepose; 

And the soands of jor and grief 

From her people wUdK rose; 

As Death withdrew his shades from the daj; 

While the son look'd smiling-hright 

O'er a vide and wc^ol sight. 

Where the £res of foneral light 

Died 



Now joy, old England, raise 

For the tidings of thy might. 

By the festal cities* blaze. 

While the wine-cap shines in light! — 

And yet, amidst that joy and aproar 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Fnll many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore! 

Brave hearts! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so tnie. 

On the deck of fame that died. 

With (he gallant — good Rioa! 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er tlieir grave. 

While (he billow moomful rolls. 

And the mermaid s song condoles. 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave I Canii»beU 

The Ocean, 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society, when none intrudes 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews ; in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What 1 can ne*er express^ yet can not all conceal. 

>i^flB^tl on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — roll I 
jT ^^Hn thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
^ ^P^ marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 

/ mf^V^ vith thy shore; — upon the watery plain 
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The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own; 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown! 

His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise. 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth: — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals — 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys; and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while fliey were free. 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage! their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as Creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now! 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty s form 
Glasses itself in tempests! — in all time — 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime! 
The image of Eternity I — the throne 
Of the invisible : — Even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ! Each zone 
Obeys thee ! Thou goest forth, dread ! fathomless ! alo 

B 
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The Present Aspect of Greece. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead. 

Ere the first day of death is fled — 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress — 

Before Decay s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 

And mai'k*d the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that's there — 

The fix'd, yet tender ti*aits, that sti*eak 

The languor of the placid cheek — 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not — wins not — ^weeps not — now — 

And but for that chill changeless brow. 

Whose touch thrills with mortality; 

And curdles to the eazer s heart. 

As if to him it coula impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon — 

Yes — but for these — and these alone — 

Some moments — ay — one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrants power. 

So fair — so calm — so softly seal'd 

The first — last look — by death reveal'd! 

Such is the aspect of this shore. 
*Tis Greece — but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start — for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death. 
That parts not quite with parting breath; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom. 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb — 
Expression s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay. 
The farewell beam qf Feeling past away! 
Spark of that flame — perchance of heavenly birth — 
Which gleams — but warms no more its cherish'd earth! 

Byron, 

The Curfew. 

The curfew tolls — the knell of parting day! 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way ; 

And leaves the world to aarkness, and To me. — 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droni^ig flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such a8> wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap ; 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. — 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed! 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share! 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simple annals of the poor. — 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour — 

The paths of glory lead — ^but to the grave ! 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If memory o'er their tombs no trophies raise. 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vanity 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise- 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust"* 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ^ 
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Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial (ire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd 
Or walked to ecstasy the living Ijrre: 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne er nnrol] ; 

Chill penury reprcss'd their noble rage. 
Ana froze the genial current of the soul ! 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air! 

Borne village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest — 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation s eyes. 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined — 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide; 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride. 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 

Along the cool sequester 'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way ! 

Yet oven these bones from insult to protect. 
Some frail memorial, still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rliymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, epeJl'd by the unletter'd mosb 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 
' many a holy text around she strews, 
T6 teach the nislic moniisi to die« 
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For who, to dumb Forgetful iiess a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resignM — 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires: 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E'en in oui* ashes live their wonted fires ! 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour'd dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate. 

If, 'chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate; 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say — 
" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawu. 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To me^ the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

"Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless love ! 

" One morn I miss'd him on the accustom'd hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree : 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

** The next — ^with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne : 

Approach, and read — for thou canst read — the lay, 
'Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
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Large was his bounty^ and his soul sincere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all he had — ^a tear ; 

He gain'd from Heaven — 'twas all he wished — -*i friend, 

No farther seek his merits to disclose^ 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode — 

There they alike in trembling hope repose — 

The bosom of his Father and his God ! Gray, 



The Battle of Blenheim, 

It was a summers evening. 
Old Kaspar s work was done ; 

And he, before his cottage door. 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet. 
In playing there, had found; 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and round ? 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head. 
And, with a natural sigh, 
'* *Tis some poor fellow s scull," said he, 
'* Who fell in the great victory ! 

'' I find them in the garden. 
For there's many here about; 
And often, when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out: 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in tliat great victory!" 

** Now, tell us what 'twas all about," 
Young Peterkin he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up, 
^^^1 ^^ With wonder-waiting eyes; 
/^^^^V^r Now, tell us all about the war, 

^ W And what they kill'd each other for." 
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•* It was the English," Elaspar cried^ 

Who put the French to rout : 
But what thej kill*d each other for, 

I could not well make out. 
But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory! 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon httle stream hard by; 
They burn'd his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly: 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head! 

•* With fire and sword, the country round 
Was wasted far and wide; 

And many a childing mother then. 

And new-bom baby died!— 
But things like that you know must be 
At every famous victory. 

** They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun!— • 

But things like that you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won. 

And our good prince Eugene." 
** Why, *twas a very wicked thing!" 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
•* Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 
** It was a famous victory I 

** And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win." 
** But what ffood came of it at last?" 

Quoth little Peterkin, 
•• Why, that I cannot tell,'' said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory!" Southey 

The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sail'd the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 
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Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax. 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn bnds^ 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper stood beside the helm. 

With his pipe in his mouth ; 
And watched how the veering flaw did blov. 

The smoke, now West, now South. 

Then up, and spake an old sailor 
Had sail'd the Spanish main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port. 
For I fear a hurricane ! 

** Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 
And to night no moon we see !'' 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, . 
And a scornful laugh laughed he ! 

Colder and colder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows froth'd like yeast. 

iJown came the storm, and smote amain. 

The vessel in its strength. 
She shudder'd and paused, like a frighted steeds 

Then leap'd her cable's length ! 

** Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter. 
And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale. 
That ever wind did blow !" 

He wrapp'd her warm in his seaman's coat. 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

" father, I hear the church-bells ring ! 

0, say what may it be ?" 
** Tis a fog-hill, on a rock-bound coast I " 

And he steer 'd for the open sea. 

** father, I hear the sound of guns ! 

O, say what it may be ?'* 
** Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea!" 
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** 0, father, I see a gleaming light! 

O, say what may it be?" 
But the father answered never a word! 

A frozen corpse was he ! 

Lash'd to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his face to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the glancing snow. 

On his fix*d and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasp 'd her hands and pray'd, 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who still'd the wave 

On the lake of Galilee. 

And, fast through the midnight, cold and drear» 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman *s wo. 

And ever, the fitful gusts between, 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a dreary wreck ; 
And a whooping billow swept the crew. 

Like icicles, from her deck ! 

She struck, where the white and fleecy waves, 

Look'd soft as carded wool ; 
But the cruel rocks they gor'd her side. 

Like the horns of an angry bull ! 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheath'd in ice, 

With the masts, went by the board. 
Like a vessel of glass, she strove and sank! 

No! No! the breakers roared! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast! 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lash'd close to a drifting mast! 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows fall and rise ! 
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Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us all from death like this, 
On the reef of Norman's wo ! 



Longfellow, 



On the Death of Sheridan, 




Yes ! Grief will have way ! but the feust-falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those, 

Who could bask in that Spint's meridian career, 
And yet leave it, thus lonely and dark, at its close — 

Whose vanity flew round him, only while fed 
By the odour his fame, in its summer-time, gave — 

Whose yanity, now, with quick scent for the dead. 
Like the Ghole of the East, comes to feed at his grave ! 

0, it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow. 
And spirits so mean in the great and Uigh-bom, 

To think what a long line of titles may follow 
The relics of him, who died friendless and lorn! 

How proud they can press to the fun*ral array 
Of one whom they shunn'd, in his sickness and sorrow ; 

How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day. 
Whose pall shall be held up by Nobles to-morrow ! 

And thou, too, whose life, a sick Epicure's dream, 
Incoherent and gross! — even grosser had pass*d[» 

Were it not for that cordial and soul-giying beam, 
Which his friendship and wit o*er thy nothingness cast. 

No, not for the wealth of the land, that supplies thee 
With millions, to heap upon Foppery's shrine ; 

No, not for the riches ot all who despise thee — 
Though this would make Europe's whole opulence mine ; 

Would I sufi^ what, e*en in the heart ^taX thou hast. 
All mean as it is, must have consciously bum'd, 

When the pittance, which shame had wrung from thee at 
last, 
And which found all his wants at an end, was retom'd. 
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•* Was this, then, the fete,'' future ages will say, 
When some names shall live, but in history's curse ; 

When Truth shall be heard, and these lords of a day 
Be forgotten, as fools ; or remember'd, as worse— 

*' Was this, then, the fate of that high-gifted man. 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall ; 

The Orator, Dramatist, Minstrel, who ran 
Through each mode of the Lyre, as was master of all-- 

Whose mind was an essence compounded, with art, 
From the finest and best of all other men's powers ; 

Who rul'd, like a wizard, the world of the heart, 
And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its showers I 

Whose humour as gay as the fire-fly's light, 

Play'd round every subject, and shone as it playM; 

Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Never carried a heart-stain away on its blade I 

Whose eloquence, bright'ning whatever it tried. 
Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the grave ; 

Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide. 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave! 

Yes ; such was the man, and so wretched his fate ; 

And thus, sooner or later,, shall all have to grieve. 
Who waste their mom's dew in the beams of Sie great. 

And expect 'twill return to refresh them at evel 

In the woods of the North, there are insects that prey 
On the brain of the Elk, till his very last sigh; 

O Grenius, thy patrons, more cruel than they. 

First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to diet 

Moor€, 



Pibroch of Donuil Dhu. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew. 

Summon Clan Conuil. 
Gome away! — Come away! 

Hark to the summons. 
Come in your war-array, 

Glentles and Commonal 
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Come from deep glen, 

And from mountain so rocky! 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochj. 
Come every hill-plaid, 

And true heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, 

And strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter. 
Leave the corpse uninterr'd. 

The bride at the altar. 
Leave the deer — leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges; 
Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and targes. 

Come, as the winds come, 

When forests are rended ! 
Come as the waves come, 

When navies are stranded ! 
Faster come! — Faster come ! 

Faster and faster ! 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom. 

Tenant and master ! 

Fast they come ! Fast they come f 

See how they gather, 
Wide waves the eagle plume. 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids! Draw your blades ! 

Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu I 

Now for the onset ! Scott^ 




The Field of Waterloo. 

Stop! — for thy tread is on an Empire's dust. 

An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below! 

Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 

None; but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be. — 

How that red rain — ^hath made the harvest grow! 
d is this all the world has gain'd by thee, 
first and last of fields ! king-making Victoiy? 
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There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gather 'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell « 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; * 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined! 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm! Arm! it isJ — it is! — the cannons opening roar! 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieflain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's pn^hetic ear: 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, ' 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch 'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell; 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush 'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and chokmg sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Smce upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise | 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

8 
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And the deep thimder peal <» peal alar; 
And near, the beat of the alannine dmm 
Roused op the ioldier ere the momh^ star; 
While dinm^*d the chizens with tenor dumb. 
Or winnieriiig, with white lips — " The Ibe! they come, ther 






And wild and high the ** Cameron's gathering^ rose! 
The war-note of L4>chiel, which Albyn s hills 
Hare heard — and heard, too, haTe her Saxon foes: 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
^rage and shrill ! Bat with the breath which fills 
Their moantain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With their fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thcmsand years; 
And Erans, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature s tear-drops, as they pass* 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the unretuming brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
in its next verdure; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 

Battle's magnificently-stern array! 
' The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 

The earth is cover 'd thick with other clav, 

Which her own clay shall cover — heap'd and pent, 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent ! 

'Byron. 



llie Smvggler, 

And think ye now, ye sons of ease, 
The smuggler's life is rough and rude; 

*Mid bawling winds, and roaring seas, 
He lives a man of cheerless mood? 
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Ye little guess how many a smile 

To Fortune's rugged form we owe ! 
Ye little guess^ the son of toil 

Knows sweeter ease than you can know! 

Now, bless thee, girl ! the wind is fair 

And fresh, and may not long be so; 
We've little time, you know, to spare; 

So, gie's a buss, and let us go ! " 

The smuggler cries. A wight is he 
Fit for his trade : so rough and rude. 

He looks like — something of the sea — 
He is not of the landsman's brood ! 

His stature's big; his hazel eye 

Glistens beneath his bushy hair; 
His face is of a sunny die. 

His hands — his bosom, that is bare: 

His voice is hoarse, and sounding too: 

He has been wont to talk with winds 
And thunders, and the boisterous crew 

Of waves, whose moods he little minds. 

His little, hardy infant son 

Sits crowing on his lusty neck: 
His wife — a fair and tender one — 

Murmurs and weeps upon his cheek: 

He must not stay ! — the treasures dear 

He hurries from him with a sigh : 
His rugged soul disdains a tear — 

Not but he has one in his eye ! 

The sail is set, she clears the shore, 

She feels the wind, and scuds away; 
Heels on her little keel, and o'er 

The jostling waves appears to play. 

This is the smuggler's hardy crew: 
The mate, his tall and strapping son; 

Another active youth or two; 

Besides an old and childless man, 

Who many a storm and wreck had seen ; 

His head as hoary as the foam 
Of the vex'd wave. He once had been 

Another man! — had now no home, 
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Save yshst the ocean and the winds 
Made for him — 'twas a restless one ! — 

And they were harsh and wayward friends; 
But every other friend was gone! 

And now the cliiT is seen no more: 
Around is nought but sea and sky: 

And now the smuggler ponders o*er 
His fears and hopes alternately. 

O Hope! thou little airy form^ 

Thou thing of nothing; subtlest thing 

That deals in potent spell, or charm! 
Queen of the little fairy ring. 

That dances up and down the beam 

Of the midnight moon, and loves to play 

Such antics, by its witclung gleam. 
As scare or rap the sons of day ! 

When was the smile of human bliss 
So fair as fiction 'd forth by theeP 

Thy phantom gives a sweeter kiss 
Than e'en tl^ lovers fairest she! 

Illusion bless'd ! how many a son 
Of rude and wayward destiny. 

Whom fortune never smiled upon. 
Has yet been taught to smile by thee! 

Now, with thy little golden wand, 

Perch'd on the smugglers helm, the wild 

And savage sea thou wouldst command. 
And make it merciful and mild: 

But, 'tis a black and squally sky, 
A restless, rough, and raging sea. 

Whose saucy waves thy power defy, 
An4 make their moody mock of thee: 

Yet, nothing moved, thou keep*st thy place 
Beside Uie stem and hardy wight. 

Who looks thee cheer! y in the face. 
And little apprehends thy flight; 

Till, through the war of waves and winds, 
Regardless of their threatening roar, 

Thou guidest the smuggler, till he finds 
The port, and treads the sunny shore! 
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The traffic s made, the treasure stow'd. 

The wind i^ fair, the sail is spread; 
And, labouring with her secret load. 

Scarce heaves the little skiff her head. 

Now is the smuggler's time of care : 
A weary watch he keeps; nor night. 

Nor day, he rests; nor those who share 
The fortunes of the venturous wight 

A veering course they steer, to shun 
The armed sail ; and strive to reach . 

The nearest friendly land, and run 

For some safe creek, or shelter 'd beach; 

Which soon, at night, they near; and then 

Laugh at their fears and perils o'er! — 
When, lo ! the wary beacon's seen 

To blaze ! — An enemy's ashore- 
Down goes the helm, about the sheet— 

The little bark obeys; and now. 
To clear the fatal land, must beat 

The heavy surge with labouring prow. 

She weathers it, when, lo ! a sail. 

By the faint star-light gleam, they find 

Has lefl the shore: as they can tell. 
She is about a league behind. 

In chase of them! — Along the shore — 
The smuggler knows it well — there lies 

A little creek, three leagues, or more. 
And thither will he bear his prize. 

Well sails the little skiff! but vain 

Her efforts; every knot they run 
The stranger draws on them amain — 

She nears them more than half a one! 

The smuggler thinks 'tis over now; 

Thrice has he left the rudder, and 
The fruitless dew from his sullen brow 

Has dash'd with his indignant hand : 

When lo ! — and think you not there was 
Some bright and pitying spirit there. 

That hover 'd o'er the smuggler, as 
He gave his rudder to despair? — 
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Just as the heavy tears begin^ 

Upon the smuggler's cheeky to roll 
Warm from that not unholy shrine. 

The husband 8 and the lather's soul — 

The cutter springs her mast! and lies 

A useless log upon the seas; 
While the staunch skiff her wrath defies. 

And likes the fair and freshening breeze! 

But look ! — what threatens yet behind ? 

The wrath-fraught waves swell high and proud ; 
It gins to grow a squally wind. 

With many a little ragged cloud 

Sailing before the muffled storm, 

Wrapp'd in a hundred clouds, with frown 

As dark as death, and giant-form. 
Threatening to rush in thunder down. 

In lightnings, and in deluge! — Now 
It comes ! — it blows a hurricane ! — • 

Great is the roar above — below ! — 
The flashes thick as the big rain. 

That beats and batters the huge wave. 
Rolling in wrath along ! — w hai now 

The smuggler's little skiff can save ? — 
If Heaven ordains, I think I know ! 

Her mainsail and her jib are down; 

Under her foresail reefd she flies. 
Through the black, fiery storm, whose frown 

Of death the smuggler still defies — 

With dauntless arm the rudder rules. 
Erect his brow, and bold his mien; 

And as it scowls at him, he scowls. 
And looks it in the face again ! 

All night it rages on: but now. 

As night declines, it dies away; 
And leaves the blessed East, to show 

The rosy lids of waking day. 

That opes its glittering eye; and oh! 

How radiantly it shines ! — it shines 
Upon the smugglers clifi! — 'tis so! 

Yet how 'tis so he scarce divines! 
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And, look! who stands upon the beach. 
And waves a welcome with her hand ? 

What little cherub strives to reach- 
Its father from the nearing land? 

Oh treasures dear ! — What dome of state. 

The haunt of luxury and show. 
Contains so blithe a joy as that 

The smugglers hut will shelter now? 

Oh ! how he glows again, to tell 

What perils he hath run ! — what store 

Of merchandise he brings! — how well 
The skiff her share of duty bore I 

Now tell me not, but, in my mind. 
Whatever the smooth and sophist tongue 

Of luxury may sing, — ^you'll find 

Our sweetest joys from pain have sprung! 

^____^^^ Kno tries, 

Outalissi, 

Night came, — and in their lighted bower, full late, 
The joy of converse had endur'd — when, hark! 
Abrupt and loud a summons shook their gate; 
And, heedless of the dog's obstreperous bark, 
A form has rush'd amidst them from the dark. 
And spread his arms, — and fallen upon the floor: 
Of aged strength his limbs retained the mark; 
But desolate he look'd, and famish'd poor. 
As ever shipwreck'd wretch lone left on desert shore. 

Uprisen, each wondering brow is knit and arch'd: 
A spirit from the dead they deem him first! 
To speak he tries; but quivering, pale, and parch'd. 
From lips> as by some powerless dream accursed, 
Emotions unintelligible burst; 
And long his filmed eye is red and dim; 
At length, the pity-proffer 'd cup his thirst 
Had half assuaged, and nerved his shuddering limb, 
When Albert's hand he grasp'd — ^but Albert knew not hiui, 

** And hast thou then forgot," — he cried forlorn, 
And eyed the group with half indignant air — 

** Oh I hast thou. Christian chief, forgot the mom 
When I with thee the cup of peace did share? 
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Then stately was this head, and dark this hair. 
That now is white as Appalachians snow; 
But, if the weight of fifteen years* despair. 
And age hath bow'd me, and the torturing foe, - 
Bring me my boy — and he will his deliverer know ! 

It was not long, with eyes and heart of flame. 

Ere Henry to his loved Oneyda flew: 
** Bless thee, my guide!" — but, backward, as he came. 

The chief, his old bewilder'd head withdrew. 

And grasp'd his arm, and look'd and look'd him through. 

'Twas strange — nor could the group a smile control — 

The long, the doubtful scrutiny to view: — 

At last, delight o'er all his features stole, 
" It is — my own!" he cried, and clasp'd him to his soul. — 

** Yes! thou recallst my pride of years, for then 
The bow-string of my spirit was not slack. 
When, spite of woods, and floods, and ambush*d men, 
I bore thee like the quiver on my back. 
Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack; 
Nor foeman then, nor cougars couch I fear'd. 
For I was strong as mountain-cataract! 
Ard dost thou not remember how we cheer *d. 

Upon the last hill-top, when white men's huts appear 'dp 

** Then welcome be my death-song, and my death ! 
Since I have seen thee, and again embraced!" 
And longer had he spent his toil-worn breath. 
But, with aflectionate and eager haste. 
Was every arm outstretch 'd around their guest. 
To welcome and to bless his aged head. 
Soon was the hospitable banquet placed ; 
And Gertrude's lovely hands a balsam shed 
On wounds, with fever d joy, that more profusely bled. 

** But this is not a time," — he started up. 
And smote his breast with wo-denouncing hand — 

** This is no time to fill the joyous cup ! 
The Mammoth comes ! — the foe ! — the monster Brandt ! — 
With all his howling, desolating band I — 
These eyes have seen their blade and burning pine 
Awake, at once, and silence — half your land ! 
Red is the cup they drink; — but not with wine! 

Awake, and watch to-night, or see no morning shine! 
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Scorning to wield the hatchet for his bribe, 
'Gainst Brandt himself I went to battle forth : 
Accursed Brandt ! he left of all my tiibe 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth: 
No ! — not the dog, that watch'd my household hearth. 
Escaped, that night of blood, upon our plains ! 
All perish'd! — I alone am left on earth. 
To whom nor relative nor blood remams— 
No! — ^not a kindred drop that runs in human veins! 

" But go and rouse your warriors! — ^for — if right 
These old bewilder 'd eyes could guess, by signs 
Of striped and starred banners— on yon heignt 
Of eastern cedars, o'er the creek of pines. 
Some fort embattled by your countiy shines: 
Deep roars the innavigable gulf below 
Its squared rock, and palisaded lines. 
Go, seek the light its warlike beacons show! 

Whilst I in ambush wait, for vengeance, and the foe ! 

CampbeiL 

Jaspar. 

J AS PAR was poor, and vice and want 

Had made his heart like stone ; 
And Jaspar look'd with envious eyes 

On riches not his own. 

On plunder bent, abroad he went, 

Toward the close of day; 
And loiter'd on the lonely road. 

Impatient for his prey. 

No traveller came: he loiter'd long . 

And oflen look'd around. 
And paused and listen'd eagerly 

To catch some coming sound. 

He sate him down beside the stream 

That cross'd the lonely way— 
So fair a scene might well have charm*d 

All evil thoughts away : 

He sate beneath a willow-tree, 

Which cast a trembling shade ; 
The gentle river full in fironi 

A little island made; 
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Where pleasantly the moon-beam shone 

Upon the poplar-trees. 
Whose shadow on the stream below 

Play'd slowly to the breeze. 

He listen 'd — and he heard the wind 
That waved the willow-tree; 

He heard the waters flow along^ 
And murmur quietly. 

He listen'd for the travellerVtread — 
The nightinp^ale sung sweet; — 

He started up, for now he heard 
The sound of coming feet; — 

He started up, and grasp 'd a stake. 

And waited for his prey; 
There came a lonely traveller, 

And Jaspar cross 'd his way. 

But Jaspar 's threats and curses fkil'd 

The traveller to appal, 
He would not lightly yield the purse 

Which held his little all. 

Awhile he struggled, but he strove 
With Jaspar's stiength in vain; 

Beneath his blows he fell and groan *d. 
And never spake again. 

Jaspar raised up the murder 'd man. 
And plunged him in the flood. 

And in the running water then 
He cleansed his hands from blood. 

The waters closed around the corpse, 
And cleansed his hands fVom gore; 

The willow waved, the stream flow'd on. 
And murmur 'd as before. 

There was no human eye had seen 
The blood the murderer spilt, 

And Jaspar s conscience never knew 
The avenging goad of guilt. 

And soon the ruffian had consumed 

The gold he gain'd so ill; 
And years of secret guilt pass'd on, 

And'he was needy still. 



u 
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One eve, beside the alehouse fire 

He sate, as it befell. 
When in there came a labouring man. 

Whom Jaspar knew full well. 

He sate him down by Jaspar 's side, 

A melancholy man; 
For, spite of honest toil, the world 

Went hard with Jonathan. 

His toil a little earn*d, and he 

With little was content; 
But sickness on his wife had fallen^ 

And all he had was spent 

Then, with his wife and little ones» 

He shared his scanty meal; 
And saw their looks of wretchedness. 

And felt what wretches feel. 

That very morn, the landlord s power 

Had seized the little lefl; 
And now the sufferer found himself 

Of every thing bereft. 

He lean'd his head upon his hand. 

His elbow on his knee; 
And so by Jaspar's side he sate. 

And not a word sai'd he. 

Nay — ^why so downcast?" Jaspar cried; 
" Come — cheer up, Jonathan ! 
Drink, neighbour, drink ! 'twill warm thy heart- 
Come! come! take courage, man!" 

He took the cup that Jaspar gave. 

And down he drain'd it quick; 
I have a wife," said Jonathan^ 
" And she is deadly sick. 

She has no bed to lie upon, 

I saw them take her bed — 
And I have children — ^would to Heaven 

That they and I were dead ! 

Our landlord he goes home tornight. 

And he will sleep in peace — 
I would that I were in my grave. 

For there all troubles cease 
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" In vain I pray'd him to forbear. 
Though wealth enough has he! 
HeAven be to him as merciless 
As he has been to me!'* 

When Jaspar saw the poor mans soul 

On all nis ills intent. 
He plied him with the heartening cup» 

And with him forth he went. 

" This landlord on his homeward road 
Twere easy now to meet: 
The road is lonesome, Jonathan — 
And vengeance, man, is sweet!" 

He listen 'd to the tempter s voice. 
The thought it made him start; 

His head was hot, and wTetchedness 
Had hardened now his heart. 

Along the lonely road they went. 

And waited for their prey ; 
They sate them down beside the stream 

That cross'd the lonely way. 

They sate them down beside the stream. 
And never a word they said; 

They sate, and listened silently 
To hear the traveller's tread. 

The night was calm, the night was dark. 

No star was in the sky. 
The wind it waved the willow-boughs, 

The stream flow'd quietly. 

The night was calm, the air was still, 
Sweet sung the nightingale — 

The soul of Jonathan was soothed. 
His heart began to fail. 

" Tis weary waiting here," he cried, 
* And now the hour is late; — 
Methinks he will not come to-night. 
No longer let us wait." 

' Have patience, man!" the ruflian said, 
" A little we may wait. 
But longer shall his wife expect 
Her husband at the gate. ' 
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Then Jonathan grew sick at heart, 
** My conscience yet is clear ! 
Jaspar — it is not yet too late — 
I will not linger here." 

** How now!" cried Jaspar, " why, I tliought 
Thy conscience was asleep: 
No more such qualms! the night is dark« 
The river here is deep!" 

** What matters that?" said Jonathan, 

Whose blood began to freeze, 
" When there is One above, whose eye 

The deeds of darkness sees!" 

" We are safe enough," said Jaspar then, 
"If that be all thy fear! 
Nor eye below, nor eye above. 
Can pierce tlie darkness here. ** 

That instant, as the murderer spake. 

There came a sudden light; 
Strong as the mid-day sun it shone. 

Though all around was night: 

It hung upon the willow-tree. 

It hung upon the flood ; 
It gave to view the poplar-isle. 

And all the scene of blood. 

The traveller who journeys there. 

He surely hath espied 
A madman, who has made his home 

Upon the rivers side. 

His cheek is pale, his eye is wild. 

His look bespeaks despair; 
For Jaspar, since that hour, has made 

His home unshelter'd there. 

And fearful are* his dreams at night. 

And dread to him the day; 
He thinks upon his untold crime. 

And never dares to pray. 

The summer suns, the winter storms, 

O er him unheeded roll ; 
For heavy is the weight of blood 

Upon the maniac's soul ! S0Hthe%^ 
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Outalissis Death-Song. 

" Am> I could weep;" — ^the Oneyda chief 

His descant wildly thus begun; 
■ * But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my fathers son! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath! 

To-morrow Areouski s breath. 

That fires yon heaven with storms of death. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The foeman's blood, the avenger's joy ! 

* But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o er the deep. 
The spirits of the white man's heaven 
Forbid not thee to weep: — ' 
Nor will the Christian host. 
Nor will thy father's spirit grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle s eve. 
Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — thy heaven — of lost delight! 

** To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly, 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home? — 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours! 
Cold is the hearth witliin their bowers! 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 
AVhose streams my kindred nation quaflM, 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold. 
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The desert-serpent dwells alone. 

Where grass o'ergrows each mouldering bone. 

And stones theniselves to ruin grown. 

Like me, are death-like old! 

Then seek we not their camp — for there^ 

The silence dw ells of my despair ! 

" But hark, the trump! — to-morrow thou 
In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears! 
Even from the land of shadows now 
My father's awful ghost appears 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll ! 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
He bids me dry — the last! — the first! 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi s soul ! 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief." CampbelL 



Robin and ^nna. 

She listens; — " 'Tis the m I'^d," she cries: 
The moon, that rose so full and bright 

Is now oercast: she looks, she sighs. 
She fears 'twill be a stormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea: 
The night is dark, the hour is late. 

The wind is high — and where is he ? 

Oh ! who would love ! oh ! who would wed 

A wandering fisherman, to be 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at sea! 

Not long was Anna wed. One pledge 
Of tender love her bosom bore : 

The storm comes down ! the billows rage ! 
Its father is not vet on shoi^ ! 

" Oh! who would think her portion bless'd 
A wandering seaman's wife to be. 
To hug the infant to her breast. 
Whose fathers on a stormv sea!" 
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The thunder hunts ! the ligfatom^ falls! 

The casement rattles with the rain ! 
And, as the gnstj tempest bawls. 

The little cottage qnakes again ! — 

She doesn't speak; she doesn't sigh; 

She gazes on her infant dear — 
A smile lights up the cherab*s eye. 

Which dims its mothers with a tear: 

** Oh ! who would be a seaman's wife ! 

Oh ! who would bear a seaman's child ! 
To tremble for her husband's life ! 
To weep — because her infant smiled!" 

Ne'er hadst thou borne a seaman's boy — 
Ne'er had thy husband left the shore — 

Thou ne er bam felt the frantic joy 
To see — thy Robin at the door! — 

T<>press his weather-beaten cheek. 

To kiss it dry and warm again. 
To weep the joy inou couldst not speak — 

So pleasure in thr debt of pain. 

Thy cheerful fire, fhy plain repast. 

Thy little couch of love, I ween. 
Were ten times sweeter than the last — 

And not a cloud that night was seen! 

O happy pair! the pains you know 
Still hand in hand with pleasure come; 

For often does the tempest blow. 
And Robin still is ssife at home! Knowhn* 




Lord William, 

No eye beheld when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the stream; 

No human ear, but William s, heard 
Young Edmund 8 drowning scream. 

Submissive all the vassals own'd 
The murderer for their lord ; 

And he, as rightful heir, possess'd 
The house of Erlingfoiti. 
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The ancient house of Erlingford 

Stood in a fair domain. 
And Severn's ample waters near 

Roird through the fertile plain. 

And often the wayfaring man 

Would love to linger there. 
Forgetful of his onward road. 

To gaze on scenes so fair. 

But never could Lord William dare 

To gaze on Severn's stream; 
In every wind that swept its waves 

He heard young Edmund scream. 

In vain, at midnight's silent hour. 

Sleep closed the murderer's eyes; 
In every dream, the murderer saw 

Young Edmund's form arise! 

In vain, by restless conscience driven* 

Lord William left his home. 
Far from the scenes that saw his guilt 

In pilgrimage to roam. 

To other climes the pilgrim fled — • 

But could not fly despair; 
He sought his home again — but peace 

Was still a stranger there. 

Slow were the passing hours, yet swift 

The months appear 'd to roll; 
And now the day returned, that shook 

With terror William's soul — 

A day that William never felt 

Return without dismay; 
For well had conscience kalendar'd 

Young Edmund's dying day. 

A fearful day was that! the rains 

Fell fast with tempest roar. 
And the swoln tide of Severn spread 

Far on the level shore. 

In vain Lord William sought the feast, 

In vain he quaff*'d the bowl. 
And strove with noisy mirth to drown 

The anguish of his soul — 
T 
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The tempest^ as its sudden swell 

In gusty bowlings came, 
With cold and deathlike feelings seem'd 

To thrill his shuddering frame. 

Reluctant now, as night came on. 
His lonely couch he press'd; 

And wearied out, he sunk to sleep, — 
To sleep — but not to rest. 

Beside that couch his brother's form. 
Lord Edmund, seem'd to stand; 

Such and so pale^ as when in death 
He grasp'd his brother's hand. 

Such and so pale his face, as when, 
With faint and faultering tongue. 

To William's care, a dying charge, 
He left his orphan son. 

" I bade thee with a father's love 
My orphan Edmund guard — 
Well, William, hast thou kept thy charge! 
Now take thy due reward!" 

He started up, each limb convulsed 

With agonizing fear: 
He only heard the storm of night, — 

Twas music to his ear. 

When, lo! the voice of loud alarm 
His inmost soul appals; 
*• What, ho! Lord William, rise in haste! 
The water saps thy walls!*' 

He rose in haste, beneath the walls 

He saw the flood appear; 
It henun'd him round, 'twas midnight now 

No human aid was near! 

He heard the shout of joy, for now 
A boat approach'd the wall; 

And, eager to the welcome aid. 
They crowd for safety all. — 

** My boat is small," the boatman cried, 
" 'Twill bear but one away ; 
Come in, Lord William! and do ye 
In God's protection stay." 
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Strange feeling fiird them at his voice. 

Even at that hour of wo. 
That, save their lord, there was not one 

Who wish'd with him to go. 

But William leapt into the boat. 
His terror was so sore; 
"Thou shalt have half my gold!" he cried, 
" Haste! — haste to yonder shore I" 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Went light along the stream — 
Sudden Lord William heard a cry, 

Like Edmund s drowning scream. 

The boatman paused : " Methought I heard 
A child's distressful cry!" 
"'Twas but the howling wind of night," 
Lord William made reply; 

** Haste ! — ^haste ! — ply swift and strong the oar! 
Haste! — haste across the stream!" — 
Again Lord William heard a cry. 
Like Edmunds dro tuning scream. 

" I heard a child s distressful voice,' 

The boatman cried again. 
"Nay, hasten on! — ^the night is dark — 

And we should search in vain!" 

" And, oh ! Lord William, dost thou know 
How dreadful 'tis to die? 
And canst thou, without pitying, hear 
A child's expiring cry? 

" How horrible it is to sink 
Beneath the chilly stream. 
To stretch the powerless arms in vam. 
In vain for help to scream !" 

The shriek again was heard: It camo 

More deep, more piercing loud: 
That instant, o'er the flood, the moon 

Shone through a broken cloud : 

And near them they beheld a child, 

Upon a crag he stood, 
A little crag, and all around 

Was spread the rising flood. 



n 
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The boatman plied the oar^ the boat 

Approach'd his resting-place; 
The moon-beam shone upon the child^ 

And showed how pale his face. 

*'Now reach thine hand!" the boatman cried, 
" Lord William, reach and save ! " — 
Tlie child stretch 'd forth his little hands^ 
To grasp the hand he gave — 

Then William shiiek*d ; the hand he touched 

Was cold, and damp, and dead ! 
He felt young Edmund in his arms! 

A heavier weight than lead I 

The boat sunk down^ the murderer sunk 

Beneath the avenging stream; 
He rose, he shriek'd — no human ear 

Heard William's drowning scream ! Soulhey, 



The Manners of England. 

Ye Mariners of England! 

That guard our native seas ! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again « 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through tlie deep. 

While the stormy tempests blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy tempests blow! 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was their grave; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy tempests blow ! 

While the battle rages loud and long 

And the stormy tempests blow. 
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Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o'er the mountain waves: 

Her home is on the deep ! 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below — 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy tempests blow; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow! 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet tenific burn; 

Till danger s troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. Campbell 



Thunder Storm among the Alps, 

It is the hush of night; and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen — 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capp'd heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar; 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more; 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ! 
At intervals, some bird, from out the brakes. 
Starts into voice a moment — then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill- 
But that is fancy, for the star-light dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her huc&« 
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The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! O night. 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong! 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder! — not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue; 
And Jura answers, tlirough her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

And this is in the night: — Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee I 
How the lit lake shines! — a phosphoric sea! 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights — which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ! 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted. 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then — departed ! — 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years — all winters ! — ^war within themselves to wage ! — 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way. 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand ! 
For here, not one, but many, make their play. 
And Ring their thunder-bolts from hand to hand. 
Flashing and cast around! of all the band. 
The brightest through these parted hills hath fork'd 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 
That in such gaps as desolation work'd. 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk'd. 
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Ode to Winter. 



When first the fierv-mantled sun 
His heavenly race began to run. 
Round the earth and ocean blue. 
His children four, the Seasons, flew. 
First, in green apparel dancing. 

The young Spring smiled with angel -grace: 
Rosy Summer, next advancing, 

Rush'd into her sire's embrace — 
Her bright-hair 'd sire, who bade her keep 

For ever nearest to his smiles. 
On Calpe's olive-shaded steep. 

On India's citron-cover 'd isles: 
More remote and buxom-brown. 

The Queen of vintage bow'd before his throne; 
A rich pomegranate gemm'd her crown, 

A ripe sheaf bound her zone ! 

But howling Winter fled afar, 
I'o hills that prop the polar star. 
And loves on deer-borne car to ride. 
With barren darkness by his side. 
Round the shore where loud Lofoden 

Whirls to death the roaring whale ! 
Round the hall where Runic Odin 

Howls his war-song to the gale! — 
Save when adown the ravaged globe 

He travels on his native storm. 
Deflowering Nature's grassy robe. 

And trampling on her faded form:— 
Till light's returning lord assume 

The shaft that drives him to his polar field. 
Of power to pierce his raven plume. 

And crystal -co ver'd shield! 

O sire of storms!— whose savage ear 
The Lapland drum delights to hear. 
When Frenzy, with her blood-shot eye. 
Implores thy dreadful deity — 
Archangel ! power of desolation ! 

Fast descending as thou art. 
Say, hath mortal invocation 

Spells to touch thy stony heart r 
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Then sullen winter, hear my prayer, 

And geuUy rule the ruin d year ; 
Nor chiU the wanderer's bosom bare. 

Nor freeze the wretch's falling tear; — 
To shuddering Want's unmantled bed 

Thy horror breathing agues cease to lend ; 
And gently on the orphan head 

Of Innocence descend I — 

But chiefly spare, king of clouds I 

The sailor on his airy shrouds; 
When wrecks and beacons strew the steep^ 
And spectres walk along the deep I 
Milder yet thy snowy breezes 

Pour on yonder tented shores. 
Where the Rhine's broad billow freezes. 

Or the dark brown Danube roars. 
winds of Winter I list ye there 

To many a deep and dying groan ; 
Or start, ye demons of the midnight air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder than your own ! 
Alas I eyon your unhallow'd breath 

May spare the yictim, fallen low — 
But man will ask no truce to death, — 

No bounds to human wo. OampbelL 

Impressions of Boyhood. 

IIb who first met the Highlands' swelling blue. 
Will loye each peak that shows a kindred hue; 
Hail in each craig a friend's familiar face, 
And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace! 
Long haye I roam'd tluro' lands that are not mine, 
Ador'd the Alps and loy'd the Apennine, 
Reyer'd Parnassus, and beheld the steep, 
Joyo's Ida, and Olympus crown the deep; 
But 'twas not all long ages' loye, nor all 
Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall! 
The infant rapture still suryiyed the boy. 
And Loch-na-gar, with Ida, looked on Troy ; 
Mix'd Celtic memories with the Phrygian mounts 
And highland linns with Castalia's clear fount ^ 
Forgiye me. Homer's uniyersal shade, 
Forgiye me, Phoebus, that my fancy stray 'd! 
The north and Nature taught me to adore 
Your scenes sublime, from those beloyed before. 
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Tlie Exile of Erin, 

There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 

For his country he sigh'd, when, at twilight, repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill : 

But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion; 

For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean. 

Where once, in the fervour of youth's warm emotion. 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh! 

*'Sad is my fate!" — said the heart-broken stranger — 
" The wild deer and wolf to the covert can flee; 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger: 
A home and a country remain not to me I 

Never again, in the green sunny bowers. 

Where my forefathers lived, shall 1 spend the sweet hours; 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers. 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh 1 

** Erin I my country I though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore! 

But, alas I in a far — foreign land I awaken. 
And sigh for the friends that can meet me no morel 

Ohl cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me ? 

Never again shall my brothers embrace mel — 
They died to defend mel — or live to deplore! 

" Where is my cabin-door, fast by the ^ild wood •* 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother that look'd on my childhood ? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all? 
Ah I my sad soul, long abandon d by pleasure! 
Why did it dote on a fast- fading treasure? 
Tears, like the rain-drops, may fall without measure; 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall ! 

" Yet — all its fond recollections suppressing — 
One dying wish my lone bosom shall draw: — 

Erin ! — an exile bequeathes thee — ^his blessing ! 
Land of my forefathers! — Erin go bragh) 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion. 

Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin mavournin! Erin go bragh!" Campbe 
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The Torch of Liberty. 

I SAW it all, in €Eincj*8 glass ! 

Herself, the fair, the wild magician. 
Who bade this splendid daj-dream pass. 

And nam'd each gliding apparition. 

*Twa8 like a torch-race — snch as thej 
Of Greece performed in ages gone, 

When the fleet youths, in long array, 
Pass*d the bright torch triomphant on ! 

I saw the expectant nations stand 
To catch the coming flame in turn ; — 

I saw, from ready hand to hand. 
The dear, though struggling glory bum ! 

And, Oh, their joy, as it came near, 

Twas in itseu a joy to see — 
While fancy whisper d in my ear, 

" That torch they pass is Liberty !'* 

And each, as she received the flame. 
Lighted her altar with its ray ; 

Then, smiling to the next that came. 
Speeded it on its sparkling way ! 

From Albion first, whose ancient shrine 
Was furnished with the fire already, 

Columbia caught the boon, divine, 
And lit a flame, like Albion's, steady ! 

The splendid gift, then, Gallia took; 

And, like a wild Bacchante, raising 
The brand aloft, its sparkles shook. 

As she would set the world a blazing ! 

Thus kindling wild, so fierce and high 

Her altar blaz*d into the air. 
That Albion, to that fire too nigh. 

Shrank back, and shudder'd at its glare 1 

Next Spain, so new was light to her. 
Leap d at the torch — but ere the spark. 

That fell upon her shrine, could stir, 
'Twas quench'd — and all again was dark! 
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Yet no! — ^not quench 'd — a treasure, worth 

So much to mortals, rarely dies. 
Again her living light look'd forth. 

And shone, a beacon, in all eyes ! 

Who next receiv'd the flame ? — alas ! 

Unworthy Naples — shame of shames. 
That ever, through such hands should pass. 

The brightest of all earthly flames! 

Scarce had her fingers touch 'd the torch. 

When frighted by the sparks it shed. 
Nor waiting e'en to feel the scorch, 

She dropp'd it to the earth — and fled! 

And fallen it might have long remained. 
But Greece, who saw her moment, now 

Caught at the prize, though prostrate — stain'd-* 
And wav'd it round her beauteous brow ! 

And Fancy bade me mark, where, o'er 

Her altar, as its flame ascended, 
Fair laurel'd spirits seem'd to soar. 

Who thus in song their voices blended— 

Shine! shine for ever, glorious flam^l 

Divinest gift of Gods to men ! 
From Greece the earliest splendour came. 

To Greece the ray returns again! 

Take, freedom, take thy radiant round! 

When dimm'd revive — when lost return! 
Till not a shrine through earth be found. 

On which thy glories shall not bum! 

Moore* 



Flight of 0^ Connor's Child, and death of her Lover. 

At bleating of the wild watch-fold 

Thus sang my love — " Oh, come with me! 

Our bark is on the lake — ^behold 

Our steeds are fasten 'd to the tree. 

Come far from Castle-Connor's clans! 

Come with thy belted forestere. 

And I, beside the lake of swans. 

Shall hunt for thee the fallow deer; 

And build thy hut, and bring thee home 

The wild fowl and the honey-comb, 
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And berries from the wood provide. 
And play my clarshech by thy side- 



Then come, my love ! " — How could I stay ? 
Our nimble stag-hounds track 'd the way. 
And 1 pursued by moonless skies. 
The light ol Conuocht Moran's eyes! 

And fast and far, before the star 

Of day-spring, rush'd we through the glade. 

And saw at dawn the lofty bawn 

Of Castle-Connor fade. 

Sweet was to us the hermitage 

Of this unplough'd, untrodden shore; 

Like birds all joyous from the cage. 

For man s neglect we loved it more I 

And well he knew, my huntsman dear. 

To search the game with hawk and spear; 

While I, his evening food to dress. 

Would sing to him in happiness! 

But oh, that midnight of despair. 

When 1 was doom'd to rend my hair! 

The night, to me of shrieking sorrow I 

The night to him — that had no morrow ! 

When all was hush*d at even-tide, 
I heard the baying of their beagle: 
' Be hush'd!' my Connocht Moran cried^ 
* Tis but the screaming of the eagle * — 
Alas! 'twas not the eyrie's sound. 
Their bloody bands had track'd us out; 
Up-listening starts our cou chant hound — 
And, hark ! again that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 
Spare — spare him — Brazil — Desmond fierce! 
In vain — no voice the adder charms; 
Their weapons cross'd my sheltering arms; 
Another's sword has laid him low — 
Another's and another's; 
And every hand that dealt the blow — 
Ah me! it was a brother's! 
Yes, when his moanings died away. 
Their iron hands had dug the clay. 
And o'er his burial turf they trod. 
And 1 beheld— O God! O God!— 
His life-blood oozing from the sod! Cam 
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Ode to Eloquence, 

Heard ye those loud-contending waves. 

That shook Cecropia's pillar'd state'? 
Saw ye the mighty from their graves 

Look up, and tremble at her fate' ? 

Who shall calm the angry storm'? 
Who the mighty task perform'. 

And bid the raging tumult cease' ? 
See the son of Hermes rise". 
With siren tongue, and speaking eyes'. 

Hush' the noise', and soothe' to peaceM 

See the olive branches waving 

O'er llissus* winding stream'. 
Their lovely limbs the Naiads laving'. 

The Muses smiling by, supreme' ! 

See the nymphs and swains advancing'. 
To harmonious measures dancing^: 

Grateful lo Paeans rise 
To thee', O Power'! who can inspire^ 
Soothing' words — or words of fire', 

And shook' thy plumes' in Attic' skies! 

Lo ! from the regions of the north'. 

The reddening storm of battle pours'. 
Rolls along the trembling earth'. 

Fastens on the Olynthian towera'. 

Where rests the sword' ? — where sleep the brave* ? 
Awake'! Cecropia's ally save' 

From the fury of the blast': 
Burst the storm on Phocis* walls'! 
Rise'! or Greece' for ever' falls'; 

Up' ! or Freedom' breathes' her last\** 

The jarring states, obsequious' now'. 

View the patriot's hand on high; 
Thunder' gathering' on his brow'. 

Lightning' flashing' from his eye\ 

Borne by the tide of words along'. 
One voice', one mind', inspire the throng: 
" To arms'! to arms'! to arms . they cry; 
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" Grasp^ the ^ield', and draw' the sword^; 
Leaa us to PhilippiV lord'; 
Let us conquer' him, or die^ ! * 

Ah, Eloauence! thou wast undone^; 

Wast from thy native country driven'. 
When Tyranny^ eclipsed* the sun'. 

And blotted' out' the stars' of heaven^ ! 

When Liberty' from Greece' withdrew^ 
And o'er the Adriatic^ flew' 

To where^ the Tiber' pours' his urn* — 
She struck' the rude' Tarpeian' n>ck\ 
Sparks' were kindled' by the stroke — 

Again' thy fires began to bum ! 

Now shining forth, thou madest compliant' 

The conscript fathers to thy charms'. 
Roused' the world-bestriding giant'. 

Sinking' fast' in Slavery's' arms'. 

I see thee stand by Freedom s fane\ 
Pouring' the persuasive' strain'. 

Giving' vast' conceptions' birth': 
Hark'! I hear thy thunders sound'. 
Shake' the Forum' round' and round'. 

Shake' the pillars' of the earth' ! 

First'-bom of Liberty' divine'! 

Put on Religion's' bright array*: 
Speak' ! and the starless grave' shall shine 

The portal' of eternal' day' ! 

Rise', kindling with the orient beam'. 
Let Calvary's hill inspire the theme'. 

Unfold the garments roll'd in blood' ! 
Oh, touch' the soul' — touch air her chords' 
With all the omnipotence of words'. 

And point' the way' to heaven' — to God' ! 

Anonymous* 

The Sister*s Curse* 

" And go I** I cried, " the combat seek. 
Ye hearts that unappalled bore 
The anguish of a sister's shriek. 
Go! — and return no more! 
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For sooner guilt tlie ordeal brand 
Shall p:rasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 
The banner with victorious hand. 
Beneath a sister's curse unroird." 

stranger! by ray country's loss! 
And by my love! and by the cross! 

1 swear I never could have spoke 
.The curse that sever 'd natures yoke; 

But that a spirit o'er me stood. 
And fired me with the \^Tatht'ul mood; 
And frenzy to my heart was given. 
To speak the malison of heaven. . 

They would have crossed themselves all mute; 

They would have pray'd to burst the spell; 

But, at the stamping of my foot. 

Each hand down powerless fell ! 
" And go to Athunree ! " I cried, 
"High lift the banner of your pride! 

But know that where its sheet unrolls. 

The weight of blood is on your souls! 

Go where the havoc of your kerne 

Shall float as high as mountain fern! 

Men shall no more your mansion know; 

The nettles on your hearth shall grow! 

Dead as the green oblivious flood, 

That mantles by your walls, shall be 

The glory of O'Connors blood! 

Away! away to Atliunree! 

Where downward when the sun shall fall. 

The raven's wing shall be your pall ; 

And not a vassal shall unlace 

The vizor from your dying face!** 

A bolt that overhung our dome^ 
Suspended till my curse was given. 
Soon as it pass'd these lips of foam, 
Peal'd in the blood-red heaven! 
Dire was the look that o'er their backs 
The angry parting brothers threw: 
But now, behold! like cataracts. 
Come down the hills in view, 
O'Connor's plumed partisans. 
Thrice ten Kilnagorvian clans 
Were marchinjf to tlieir doom: 
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A uMok ttonu tbejr pboBa^ tend. 
And tJI s({«ui ■•• glooml 




AUxatuler't FeatL 

I'wAH Ht the royal Teasl, for Perna woo 
Itv l'hiti|>'i warlike son, 
Aioll in awful state, 
I'he god-like hero tat« 
On lii« imperial tbrone. 
HItt valiant {>eera were placed around, 
'I'lirir browi iiith row* and with myrtle bound: 
No Nliould desert in arm* be crown'd. 
'I lie lovely Thais, by his side. 
Nut like a hloomiog eastern bride, 
III Hower of youth, and beauty's pride. — 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but Uie brave. 
None but tlie brave. 
None but the brave, deserves iJie fair. 

Tlmotheui, placed on high 
Amid tlie tuneful choir. 
With flvliig flngera touch'd the lyre: 
'I'he trembling notes ascend the sky. 

Anil hpaveuly joys inspire. 

'I'lin song Iii4|ian Irom Juve, 
Who Inll his hliisful sent above— 
Nui'h is tlin iKiner of mighty love! — 
A iliHgoii's tifi^ lurm belied Uie god: 
Hiililiiiif on iitiliant spheres he rode, 
WhpH hi< W llilr Olympia presa'd, 
(ml >l«Ni|i'il nil linage of himself, a sovereign of tlie world I 
Thi< IUIi'iiUk I'lvvrd admire the lofty sound: 
Hitwriil deity!" they shout around; — 
{itvsi'iii dfllv!" the vaulted roofs rebound — 
Willi ravWdrara 
Till' Hwmnwh heara, 
Amhihm tliv Kwl. 
Alltvia to nod. 
«wiM Ki shakv tbe apheres. 
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The praise of Bacchus, then the sweet musician sung. 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young ! — 
The jolly god in triumph comes ! 
Sound the trumpets ! beat the drums ! 
Flush'd with a purple grace. 
He shows his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath! — he comes! he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 
Drinking joys did first ordain: 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure: 
Rich the treasure; 
Sweet the pleasure; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain ! 

Soothed vnth the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o'er again: 
And tlirice he routed all his foes, and thrice he stew the slain ! 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heaven and earth defied — 
Changed his hand, and check'd his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse, 

Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius great and good! 
By too severe a fate. 
Fallen! fallen! fallen! fallen! 
Fallen from his high estate. 
And weltering in his blood! 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth exposed he lies. 
With not a friend to close his eyes! 
With downcast look the joyless victor sate. 
Revolving, in his alter 'd soul. 

The various turns of fate below; 
And now and then a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to fiow! 

The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree: 
*Twas but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

u 
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SofUy sweety in LydifBi measures. 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour, but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying. 
1 f the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, oh think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause: 
So love was crown'd; but music won the cause.— 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress'd. 
The vanquish 'd victor — sunk upon her breast ! 

Now strike tlie golden lyre again! 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ! 
Kreak his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder! 
Hark ! hark ! — the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 
As awaked from the dead; 
And, amazed, he stares around! 
Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries — 
See the furies arise! 
See the snakes that thev rear. 
How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand! 
These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain. 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain! 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew! 
Behold ! how they toss their torches on high. 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of their hostile godsl— 
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The princes applaud^ with a fiirious joy , 

And the king seiz'd a flambeau^ with zeal to destroy; 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey ! 
And, like another Helen, fired — another Troy. 

Thus, long ago, 
• Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow. 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage — or kindle sofl desire. 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame. 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother- wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown: 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel downl Dry den. 



The Passions. 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell> 
Throng 'd around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess'd beyond the Muse's painting. 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb 'd, delighted, raised, refined: 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each — for Madness ruled the hour — 
Would prove his own expressive power. * 

First, Fear, his hand, its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid; 

And back recoil'd, he knew not why. 
Even at tke sound himself had madet 
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Next, Anger ruah'd, bis ejes on ire. 
In lightning! own'd Yds wtertt stings: 

In one mde clash he stmck the lyre. 
And swept, with hnnied hands, the strings. 

With wofol measures, wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds! — his grief beguiled; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 
Twas sad, by fits — by starts, 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure! 
8till it whisper'd promised pleasure. 
And bade the lorely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong; 
And, from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She cail'd on Echo still through all her song. 
And, wh'**^ her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft lesponsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair 

And longer had she sung — but, with a frown. 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down ; 

And, with a withefing look, 

llie war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast, so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of wo; 

And, ever and anon, he beat 

The doubling drum, with furions heat. 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between. 

Dejected Pity, at his side. 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unalter'd mien; 
While each strain'd ball of sight — seem'd bursting from 
his head. 

Thy numbers^ Jealousy, to nought were fix'd; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix*d : 

And, now, it courted Love; now, raving, call'don Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 
Pale Melancholy sat retired; 
And, from her wild sequester d seat. 
In notes bv distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her j)ensive soul: 
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And, dashing sofl, from rocks around. 
Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole; 
Or o'er some haunted streams, with fond delay — 

Round a holy calm diffusing. 

Love of peace and lonely musing — 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

But, oh, how alter'd was its splightlier tone! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulders flung. 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew. 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung; 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak-crown'd sisters, and their chaste-eyed queen. 
Satyrs, and sylvan boys, were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear; 
A nd Sport leap'd up, and seized his beechen spear. 

Last, came Joy's ecstatic trial. 
He, with viny crown advancing. 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressed; 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain. 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids. 

Amid the festal -sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings. 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round — 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound; 
And he, amid his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

Collins, 



Childe Harold's Song, 

Adieu, adieu! — my native ehore 

Fades o'er the waters blue; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
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Yon sun that sets upon the sea. 

We follow in his flight: 
Farewell awhile to him and thee. 

My native land — Good night! 

A few short hours, and he will rise 

To give the morrow birtli; 
And I shall hail the main and skies— 

But not my motlier earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall. 

Its hearth is desolate; 
Wild weeds are gathering on tlie wall-. 

My dog howls at the gate. 

Come hither, hither, my little page. 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billow's rage. 
Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye; 

Our ship is swift and strong: 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along. 

** Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind; 
Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind: 

'* For I have from my father gone, 
A mother whom I love. 
And have no friend save these alone. 
But thee — and One above. 

*• My father bless'd me fervently. 
Yet did not much complain; 
But sorely will my mother sigh. 
Till I come back again." — 

Enough, enough, my little lad, 
Such tears become thine eye — 

If I thy guiltless bosom had. 
Mine own would not be dry ! 

Come hither, hither, my staunch yeomaa, 
Why dost thou look so pale ^ 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman. 
Or shiver at the gale P 



(( 
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Deem'st thou I tremble for my fife ? 

Sir Childa, I'm not so weak; 
But thinking on an absent wife 

Will blanch a faithful cheek. 

My spouse's boys dwell near thy hall. 

Along the bordering lake; 
And when they on their father call. 

What answer shall she make ?" 

Enough, enough, my yeoman good. 

Thy grief let none gainsay; 
But I, that am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away. 

For who would trust the seeming sighs 

Of friend or paramour? 
Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes, 

We late saw streaming o'er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve. 

Nor perils gatheiing near; 
My greatest grief is — that 1 leave 

Nothing that claims a tear. 

And now Tm in the world alone. 

Upon the wide, wide sea: 
But why should I for others groan. 

When none will sijgh for me? 

Perchance my dog will whine in vait. 

Till fed by stranger-hands; 
But, long e'er I come back again, 

He'd tear me where he stands. 

With thee, my bark. 111 swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine; 
Nor care what land thou bear*st me to 

So not again to mine ! 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves. 

And when you fail my sight. 
Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves! 

My native land, — Goodnight! Byron, 
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LochieVs Warning, 

Wizard. Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battJe array I 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the clans of Culloden are scatter 'd in fight: 
They rally! — they bleed! — for their kingdom and crown*. 
Wo, wo to the riders tliat trample them down I 
Proud Cumberland prances^ insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
Bui hark! through the fast-flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the deseil flies frantic and farP 
Tis thine, O Glenullin! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning: no rider is there; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin! to death and captivity lea! 
Oh weep! but thy tears cannot number the dead: 
For a merciless sword o'er Culloden shall wave, 
Culioden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochiel. Go, preach to the coward, thou death -tolling 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, [seerl 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight! 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Wizard. Ha ! laugh st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn f 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn! 
Say, rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth. 
From his home, in the dark -rolling clouds of the nortli ? 
Lof the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah! home let him speed — for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
I'hose embers, like stars from the firmament cast P 
Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons tlie darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlement s height. 
Heavens fire is around thee, to blast and to burn; 
Return to thy dwelling, all lonely! — return! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 
And a wild mother scream oer her famishing brood. 
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Ijochiel. FalseWizard,avaunt! I have marshaird my clan 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath. 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! 
But wo to his kindred, and wo to his cause. 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 

Wizard, Lochiel, Lochiel! beware of the day! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal. 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal : 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, Culloden s dread echoes shall ring 
With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo 1 anointed by Heaven with vials of wrath. 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight: 
Rise! rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight! 
*Tis finish'd. Their thunders are hush'd on the moors; 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores: 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banish 'd, forlorn. 
Like a limb from his country, cast bleeding and torn? 
Ah, no! for a darker departure is near; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier; 
His death-bell is tolling; oh! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters, convulsed, in his Quivering limbs. 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 
•With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 

Lochiel. Down, soothless insulter! I trust not the tale: 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet. 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in their gore^ 
Like ocean-weeds heap'd on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains 
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Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the fbel 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame.* 

CampheU, 



We are Seven. 



'A SIMPLE child. 




That lightly draws its breath. 
And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death? 

I met a little cottage girl. 

She was eight years old, she said. 
Her hair was thick, with many a curl, 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

** Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ?** 
** How many? Seven in all," she said. 

And wondrous look'd at me. 

"And where are they? I pray you tell.' 
She answer 'd ** seven are we. 

And two of us at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 

**Two of us in the church-yard lie. 

My sister and my brother, 
And, in the church-yard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother.'' 

" You say that two at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea ; 
Yet you are seven! I pray you tell. 

Sweet maid, how this may be?'* 

Then did the little maid reply. 
Seven boys and girls are we, 
of us in the church-yard lie, 
'eneath the church-yard tree.'* 
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** You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs thej are alive; 
If two are in the church-jard laid, 

Then you are only five?** 

•* Their graves are green, they maybe seen/* 

The little maid replied ; 
** Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 

And they are side by side! 

*' My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 

And sing a song to them. 

** And often, after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

** The first that died was sister Jane» 

In bed she moaning lay; 
Till God releas*d her of her pain. 

And then she went away. 

** So in the church-yard she was laid, 

And when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we play'd, 

My brother John and I. 

*' And when the ground was white with snow. 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forc*d to go. 

And he lies by her side.'* 

" How many are you then," said I, 

If they two are in heaven ?** 
Quick was the little maid's reply — 

** 0, master, we are seven!** 

"But they are dead — these two are de^d. 

Their spirits are in heaven!*' 
'Twas throwing words away, for still 

The little maid would have her will 
And said **Nay! we are seven.'* 

WordswortK 
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Gilderoy. 

The last, the fatal hour is come. 

That bears mj love from me : 
I hear the dead-note of the drum, 

1 mark the gallows-tree I 

The bell has toll'd; it shakes my heai't; 

The trumpet speaks thj name; 
And must my Gilderoy depart 

To bear a death of shame? 

No bosom trembles for thy doom; 

No mourner wipes a tear : 
The gallows' foot is all thy tomb, 

The sledge is all thy bierl 

Oh, Gilderoy, bethought we then, 

So soon, so sad, to part, 
When first in Roslin's lovely glen 

You triumphed o'er my heart 1 

Your locks they glittered to the sheen. 

Your hunter garb was trim; 
And gi'aceful was the ribbon green 

That bound your manly limb 1 

Ah I little thought I to deplore 

Those limbs in fetters bound; 
Or hear upon the scaffold-floor 

The midnight hammer sound. 

Ye cruel, cruel, that combined 

The guiltless to pursue 1 
My Gilderoy was ever kind, 

He could not injure youl 

A long adieu I — ^but where shall fly 

Thy widow all forlorn, 
When every mean and cruel eye 

Regards my wo with scorn ? 

Yesl they will mock thy widow's tears. 

And hate thy orphan boy I 
Alasl his infant beauty wears 

The form of Gilderoy. 
Then will I seek the dreary mound 

That wraps thy mouldering clay. 
And weep, and linger on the ground. 

And sigh my heart away I Campbell, 
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Monody on Sheridan, 

When the last sunshine of expiring daj, 

In Summer's twilight sweeps itself away; 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour. 

Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower. 

With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes. 

While nature makes that melancholy pause. 

Her breathing moment on the bridge, where time, 

Of light and darkness, forms an arch sublime? 

Who hath not shared that calm, so still and deep, 

The voiceless thought, which would not speak, but weep, 

A holy concord, and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set ? 

' Tis not harsh sorrow, but a tenderer wo. 

Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below : 

Felt, without bitterness, but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection, a transparent tear, 

Unraix'd with worldly grief, or selfish stam. 

Shed without shame, and secret without pain. 

Bven as the tenderness that hour instils. 

When summer's day declines, along the hills. 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes. 

When all of genius which can perish, dies ! 

A mighty spirit is eclipsed — a power 

Hath pass'd from day to darkness — to whose hour 

Of light, no likeness is bequeath 'd — ^no name, 

Focus at once of all the rays of fame! 

The flash of wit — the bright intelligence — 

The beam of song — the blaze of eloquence — 

Set with their sun — but still have left behind 

The enduring produce of immortal mind; 

Fruits of a genial mom and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him, who died too soon! 

But small that portion of the wondrous whole. 

These sparkling segments of that circling soul. 

Which all embrac'd and lightened over all. 

To cheer, to pierce — to please or to appal; 

From the charm 'd council to the festive board. 

Of human feelings the unbounded Lord, 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied — 

The prais'd — the proud — who made his praise their pridei 
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When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan, 

Arose to heaven, in her appeal to man. 

His was the thunder — ^his the avenging rod. 

The wrath — the delected voice of God— 

Which shook the nations, through his lips, and blaz'd 

Till vanquished senates trembled as they prais'd. 

And here — here, where jet, all young and warm. 

The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue — the deathless wit; 

Which knew not what it was to intermit, 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 

Home to our hearts the truth from which thej spring; 

These wondrous beings of his fancy, wrought 

To fulness by the fiat of his thought, 

Here in their first shade you still may meet. 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat; 

A halo of the light of other days, 

Which still the splendour of its orb betrays I 

But, should there be, to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing wisdom yields a base delight — 
Men, who exult, when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own; 
Still, let them pause! Ah, little do they know 
That what to them seem'd vice might be but wo! 
Hard is his fate, on whom the public gaze 
Is fix'd for ever to detract or praise ! 
Repose denies her requiem to his name. 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame I 
The secret enemy, whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel, accuser, judge, and spy — 
The foe — the fool — the jealous — and the vain. 
The envious, who but breathe in others* paiu — 
Behold the Host; delighting to deprave, 
Who track the steps of Glory to the grave; 
Watch every fault that daring genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth — accumulate the lie, 
And pile the pyramid of calumny! 
These are his portion! — but if joined to tlieso 
Gaunt Povertjr should league with deep disease, 
If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 
And stoop to strive with misery at the door, 
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To soothe Indignity — and, face to face. 
Meet sordid Rage — and wrestle with disgrace — 
To find in Hope but the reneVd caress. 
The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness — 
If such may be the ills which man assail. 
What marvel if, at last, the mightiest fail? 
Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given, 
Bear hearts electric — charg'd with fire from heaven! 
Black with the rude collision, inly torn. 
By clouds surrounded, and by whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o'er the lowering atmosphere, that nurst 
Thojjghts which have tum*d to thunder — scorch — and 
burst. 

But far from us, and from our mimic scene. 
Such things should be, if such have ever been ! 
Ours be the gentler wish — the kinder task. 
To give the tribute Glory need not ask ! 
To mourn the vanish 'd beam, and add our mite 
Of praise, in payment of a long delight ! 
Ye Orators, whom yet our councils yield. 
Mourn for the veteran hero of your field ! 
The worthy rival of the wondrous three. 
Whose words were sparks of immortality! 
Ye Bards, to whom the Drama's Muse is dear. 
He was your Master — Emulate him here. 
Ye men of Wit, and social eloquence. 
He was your brother ! bear his ashes hence ! 
While powers of mind almost of boundless range 
Complete in kind — as various in their change, 
While Eloquence — Wit — Poesy, and Mirth, 
That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth — 
Survive within our souls — ^while lives our sense. 
Of pride in Merit's proud pre-eminence. 
Long shall we seek his likeness — ^long in vain. 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form*d but one such man, 
And broke the die — ^in moulding Sheridan! 
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Tlie Dream of Eugene Aram. 

*TwAS in the prime of summer time. 

An evening calm and cool. 
And four and twenty happy boys 

Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran, and some thai leapt^ 

Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds. 

And souls untouch'd by sin; 
To a level mead they came, and there 

They drave the wickets in: 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 

Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sponive deer they coursed about, 

Ancf shouted as they ran, — 
Turning to mirth all diings of earth. 

As only boyhood can; 
But the Usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy manl 

His hat was off, his vest apart. 
To catch heaven's blessed breeze; 

For a burnmg thought was in his brow. 
And his bosom ill at ease: 

So he lean'd his head on his hands, and reaid 
The book between his knees! 

I^af after leaf, he tum'd it o'er. 

Nor ever glanced aside; 
For the peace of his soul he read that bock 

In the golden eventide: 
Much study had made him ver}' lean. 

And pale, and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome. 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strain'd the dusky covers close. 

And fix'd the brazen hasp: 
'Oh God I could I so close my mind. 

And clasp it with a clasp!" 
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Then, leaping on his feet upright, 

Some moody turns he took, — 
Now up the mead, then down the mea^. 

And past a shady nook, — 
And, lo! he saw a little boy 

That pored upon a book! 

My gentle lad, what is't you read — 

Romance, or fairy fable ? 
Or is it some historic page. 

Of kings and crowns unstable ? " 
The young boy gave an upward glance,— 

" It is • The Death of Abel.' " 

The Usher took six hasty strides. 

As smit with sudden pain, — 
Six hasty strides beyond the place. 

Then slowly back again; 
And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talk'd with him of Cain; 

And, long since then, of bloody men 

Whose deeds tradition saves; 
Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 

And hid in sudden graves; 
Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn. 

And murders done in caves; 

And how the sprites of injured men 

Shriek upward from the sod. — 
Aye, how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial clod; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 

Are seen in dreams from God ! 

He told how murderers walk the earth 

Beneath the curse of Cain, — 
With crimson clouds before their eyes. 

And flames about their brain : 
For blood has left upon their souls 

Its everlasting stam! 

And well,** quoth he, " I know, for truth 

Their pangs must be extreme, — 
Wo, wo, unutterable wo — 

Who spill life's sacred stream I 
For why r Methought, last night, I wrought 

A murder in a dream ! 
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** One that had never done me wrong — 

A feeble man, and old : 
I led him to a lonely field. 

The moon shone clear and cold : 
' Now here/ said I, ' this man shall die. 

And I will have his gold!' 

" Two sadden blows with a ragged stick. 
And one with a heavy stone. 
One harried gash with a hasty knife, — 

And then the deed was done: 
There was nothing lying at my ibot. 
Bat lifeless flesh and bone! 

* Nothing bat lifeless flesh and bone. 

That coald not do me ill; 
And yet I feard him all the more. 

For lying there so still : 
There was a manhood in his look. 

That marder could not kill} 

"And, lo! the aniversal air 

Seem'd lit with ghastly flame, — 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame: 

I took the dead man by the hand. 
And call'd upon his name! 

* Oh God ! it made me quake to see 

Such sense within the slain ! 
But when I touch 'd the lifeless clay. 

The blood gush'd out amain I 
For every clot, a burning spot 

Was scorching in my brain ! 

" My head was like an ardent coal. 

My heart as solid ice; 
My wretched, wretched soul, I knew. 

Was at the devil's price: 
A dozen times I groan 'd; the dead 

Had never groan'd but twice ! 

" And now, from forth the frowning sky. 
From the heaven's topmost height, 
I heard a voice — the awful voice 

Of the blood-avenging Sprite :-^ 
Thou guilty man! take up thy dead 
And hide \t ^totu m^ sight!' 
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* 1 took the dreary body up. 

And cast it in a stream, — 
A sluggish water, black as ink. 

The depth was so extreme. — 
My gentle boy, remember this 

Is nothing but a dream ! — 

" Down went the corse with a hollow plunge. 

And vanish 'd in the pool; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands. 

And wash*d my forehead cool. 
And sat among the urchins young 

That evening in the school ! 

** Oh Heaven ! to think of their white souls. 

And mine so black and grim! 
I could not share in childish prayer. 

Nor join in evening hymn: 
Like a devil of the pit, I seem'd, 

'Mid holy cherubim I 

** And Peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread; 
But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 

That lighted me to bed; 
And drew my midnight curtains round. 
With fingera bloody red! 

"All night I lay in agony. 
In anguish dark and deep; 
My fever 'd eyes I dared not close. 

But stared aghast at Sleep : 
For Sin had render 'd unto her 
The keys of hell to keep ! 

** All night I lay in agony. 

From weary chime to chime. 
With one besetting horrid hint. 

That rack'd me all the time, — 
A mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime! 

" One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 

All other thoughts its slave; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 

Did that temptation crave, — 
Still urging me to go and see 

The dead man in his grave! 
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" Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky. 
And soaght the black accnised pool 

With a wild mi^Ting eye; 
And I saw the dead in the riTer-be«l, 
For the Pithless stream was drv ! 

" Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop fiom its wing; 

Bat I neTcr mark'd its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing: 

For I was stooping once again . 
Under the honid thing. 

" With Ineathless qxed, like a soel in chase, 

I took him op and ran, — 
Thoe was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began: 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves 

I hid the murder*d man! 

" And all that day I read in school, 
Bnt my thooght was other where; 

As soon as the mid-day ta^ was done. 
In secret I was there: 

And a mighty wind had swqK the leaves. 
And stUl the corse was bare! 
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' Then down I cast me on my fiure. 
And first began to we^; 
Fes' I knew my secr^ then was one 

That earth reibsed to keep; 
Or land, or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand &thoms deep! 

* So wills the fierce avenging Sprite, 

Till blood for Mood atones! 
Ay, though he s boned in a cave. 

And tioddtti down with stones. 
And years have rotted off his fledi — 

The worid shall see his bones' 

" Oh God! that honid, honid dream 

Besets me now awake! 
Again — again, with a dizzy brain. 

The homan life I take; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot* 

like Cranmer*s at th^ stake. 
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And still no peace for the restless clay 

Will wave or mould allow; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul, — 

It stands before me now ! *' 
The fearful boy look'd up, and saw 

Huge drops upon his brow ! 

That very night, while gentle sleep 

The urchin eyelids kiss*d, 
Two stern -faced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist; 
And Eugene Aram walk*d between. 

With gyves upon his wrist Hood 



The Sword Chaunt of Thorstein Raudi, 

'TIS not the grey hawks flight o*er mountain and mere; 
'Tis not the fleet hounds course tracking the deer; 
*Tis not the light hoof print of black steed or grey. 
Though sweltering it gallop a long summers day. 
Which m^te forth the lordships I challenge as mine; 

Ha! ha! 'tis the good brand 

I clutch in my strong hand. 
That can their broad marches and numbers define. 

•Land Giver! I kiss thee. 

Dull builders of houses, base tillers of earth. 
Gaping, ask me what lordships I own'd at my birth; 
But the p^le fools wax mute when I point with my sword 
East, west, north, and south, shouting, * There am I lord!' 
Wold and waste, town and tower, hill, valley, and stream. 

Trembling, bow to my sway. 

In the fierce battle-fray. 
When the star that rules Fate, is this falchion's red gleam* 

Might Giver! I kiss thee. 

I ve heard great harps sounding in brave bower and hall, 
I've drank the sweet music that bright lips let fall, 
I've hunted in greenwood, and heard small birds sing; 
But away with this idle and cold jargoning ! 
The music I love, is the shout of the brave. 

The yell of the dying. 

The scream of the flying, 
When this arm wields Death's sickle, and garners the grave* 

Joy Giver! I kiss thee. 
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Kar isles of tlie ocean thy lightning hath known. 

And Hide o'er the main land thy hoirors have shone. 

Great sword of my father, stem joy of his hand ! 

Thou hast carved his name deep on the strangers retl 

And won him the gloi'y of undying song. [strand; 

Keen cleaver of gay crests. 

Sharp piercer of broad breasts> 
Grim slayer of heroes, and scourge of the strong! 

Fame Giver! I kiss thee. 

In a love more abiding than that the heart knows. 
For maiden more lovely than summers first rose; 
My hearts knit to thine, and lives but for thee; 
In dreamings of gladness, tliourt dancing, with me. 
Brave measures of madness, in some battle-field. 

Where armour is ringing. 

And noble blood springing. 
And cloven, yawn helmet, stout hauberk and shield. 

Death Giver! I kiss thee. 

The smile of a maiden s eye soon may depart; 
And light is the faith of fair woman's heart; 
Changeful as light clouds, and wayward as wind. 
Be the passions that govern weak woman's mind. 
But thy metals as true as its polish is bright: 

When ills wax in number. 

Thy love will not slumber; 
But, starlike, bums fiercer, the darker the night. 

Heart Gladdener! I kiss thee. 

My kindred have perish'd by war or by wave — 
Now, childless and sireless, I long for the grave. 
When the path of our glory is shadow'd in death. 
With me thou wilt slumber below the brown heatli; 
Thou wilt rest on my bosom, and with it decay — 

While harps shall be ringing. 

And Scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done in our old fearless day. 

Song Giver! I kiss thee. MotherwelL 



Gertrude Von Der Wart 

Her hands were clasp'd, her dark eyes raised^ 

The breeze threw back her hair; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed; 

All that she loved was there! 
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The night was round her clear and cold. 

The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 

The might of earthly love. 

And bid me not depart," she cried, 

" My Rudolph, say not so; 
This is no time to quit thy side; 

Peace — peace — I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear. 

When death is on thy brow ? 
The world — what means it? — mine is here; 

I will not leave thee now! 

I have been with thee in thine hour 

Of glory and of bliss; 
Doubt not its memory's living power. 

To strengthen me through this. 
And thou, mine honour'd lord and true. 

Bear on, bear nobly on; 
We have the blessed heaven in view. 

Whose rest shall soon be won." 

And were not these high words to flow 

From woman's breaking heart f^ 
Through all that night of bitterest wo. 

She bore her lofty part. 
But oh ! with such a glazing eye. 

With such a curdling cheek. 
Love, love, of mortal agony. 

Thou only, thou shouldst speak! 

The wind rose high, but with it rose 

Her voice that he might hear; 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose 

To happy bosoms near. 
While she sat pining with despair. 

Beside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in prayer, 

Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps from his brow. 

With her pale hands and soft, 
Wliose touch upon the lute cliords low.. 

Had stiird his heart so oil. 
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She spread her mantle o'er his 
She bathed his lips with dew; 

And on his chedL soch kisKs pioi'd. 
As hope and joj ne'er knew. 

Ch I lorelj are je, Lore and Faith, 

Endoring to the last ! 
She had her meed, one smile in deadi. 

And his worn spirit pass'd. 
While eren as o'er a martjr s gnre. 

She knelt on that sad ^ol; 
Andf weeping, bless'd the God idio g^Te 

Her strength to forsake it not ! 



Mn,m 




The UneU.^A MyOery. 

I HAD an uncle once — a man 
Of threescore years and three; 

And when mj reason's dawn began. 
He'd take me on his knee; 

And often talk, whole winter-nights^ 
Things that seem'd strange to me. 

He was a man of gloomy mood. 
And few his conrerse sought; 

But, it was said, in solitude 

His conscience with him wrought; 

And there, before his mental eye, 
Some hideous vision broug^ 

There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 

Saye I, a little careless duld. 
Who gamboll'd up and down. 

And often peep*d into his room. 
And pluck'd him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and a one, — 
My fiuher was his brother. 

And all their liyes I knew that they 
Had fondly loved each other; 

And in my uncle's room there hung 
The pkune o£ m^ mo^^. 
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There was a curtain over it. — 

Twas iu a darken 'd place. 
And few or none had ever look'd 

Upon ray mother's face. 
Or seen her pale expressive smile 

Of melancholy grace. 

One night — I do remember well. 

The wind was howling high. 
And through the ancient corridors 

It sounded drearily — 
I sat and read in that old hall; 

My uncle sat close by. 

I read — but little understood 

The words upon the book; 
For with a sidelong glance I mark'd 

My uncle s fearful look. 
And saw how all his quivering frame 

In stix)ng convulsions shook. 

A silent terror o er me stole, 

A strange unusual dread; 
His lips were white as bone — ^his eyes 

Sunk far down in his head; 
He gazed on me, but *twas the gaze 

Of the unconscious dead. 

Then suddenly he tum'd him rounds 

And drew aside the veil 
That hung before my mother's face; — 

Perchance my eyes might fail, 
But ne er before that face to me 

Had seem*d so ghastly pale. 

'* Come hither, boy ! " my uncle said,— 

I started at the sound; 
Twas choked and stifled in his throat. 

And hardly utterance found: — 
** Come hither, boy ! " then fearfully 

He cast his eyes around. 

" That lady was thy mother once, — • 

Thou wert her only child; — 
Oh God! Ive seen her when she held 

Thee in her arms and smiled ,-- 
She smiled upon thy father, boy, 

'Twas that which drove me wild ! 
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He was my brother, but his form 

Was fairer far than mine; 
I grudged not that; — he was the prop 

Of our ancestral line. 
And manly beauty was of him 

A token and a sign. 

** Boy! I had loved her too, — nay, more, 

*Twas 1 who loved her first; 
For months — for years — the golden tliought 

Within my soul was nursed; 
He came — he conquer d — they were wed; — 

My air-blown bubble burst! 

" Then on my mind a shadow fell^ 

And evil hopes grew rife; 
The damning thought stuck in my heart. 

And cut me like a knife. 
That she, whom all my days I loved. 

Should be another's wife! 

* By Heaven ! it was a fearful thing 

To see my brother now. 
And mark the placid calm that sat 

For ever on his brow. 
That seem'd in bitter scorn to say, 

I am more loved than thou ! 
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1 left my home — 1 left the land — 
1 cross'd the raging sea; — 

In vain — in vain — where'er I tum'd. 
My memory went with me; — 

My whole existence, night and day. 
In memory seem'd to be. 



" I came again — I found them here — 
Thou'rt like thy father, boy — 

He doted on that pale face there, 
I've seen them kiss and toy, — 

I've seen him lock'd in her fond arms, 
Wrapp'd in delirious joy ! 

* J/« disappear d — draw nearer, child; — 
He died — no one knew how; 

The raurder'd body ne'er was found, 
The tale is hush'd up now; 

But there was one who rightly guess'd 
The hand tliat struck the blow. 
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* It drove her mad — yet not his deaths — 

No — not his deaUi alone; 
For she had clung to hope, when all 
Knew well that there was none; — 
No, boy ! it was a sight she saw 
That froze her into stone ! 

' I am thy uncle, child, — why stare 

So frightfully aghast P — 
The arras waves, but kuow'st thou not 

'Tis nothing but the blast P 
I too have had my fears like these. 

But such vain fears are past. 

' ni show thee what thy mother sauf, — 

I feel 'twill ease my breast. 
And this wild tempest-laden night 

Suits with the purpose best. — 
Come hither — ^thou hast often sought 

To open this old chest. 

It has a secret spring; the touch 

Is known to me alone; 
Slowly the lid is raised, and now — 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily •* — That thing is but 

A bare-ribb'd skeleton." 

A sudden crash— the lid fell down — 
Three strides he backwards gave,— 

Oh God ! it is my brother s self 
Returning from the grave I 

His grasp of lead is on my throat — 
Will no one help or save P* 

That night they laid him on his bed. 

In raving madness toss*d; 
He gnash 'd his teeth, and with wild oaths 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost; 
And, ere the light of morning broke, 

A sinner's soul was lost 

H. G. BelL 
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The Invocation, 

Answer me, burning stars of night. 

Where is the spirit gone, 
That pass'd the reach of human sight. 

Even as a breeze hath flown? — 
And the stars answer'd me — ** We roU 

In light and power on high ; 
But of the never-dying soul 

Ask things that cannot die!" 

manj-toned and chainless wind. 

Thou art a wanderer free ! 
Tell me, if thou its place can find 

Far over mount and sea? — 
And the wind murmur'd in reply — ' | 

" The blue deep have 1 cross d, 
And met its bark and billows high. 

But not what thou hast lost!" 

Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun. 
Answer! be ye a home for those 

Whose earthly race has run ? — 
The bright clouds answered — ** We depart. 

We vanish from the sky : 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart. 

For that which cannot die!" 

Speak, then, thou voice of God within. 

Thou of the deep low tone ! 
Answer me through life's restless din, 

Where is the spirit flown ? — 
And the voice answer'd — " Be thou still, 

- Enough to know is given ; 
Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fulfil. 
Thine is to trust in Heaven!" 

Mrs, Hemans 



The Triumph of Malachi^ King of Meath. 

'Midst forest deep of flashing spears, 

The flag of Erin's flying ; 
Her cause, the one the tyrant fears, 

The freeman dares to die in! 



IN VERSE. 

In garb of steel, each true-born son, 

Her anthem bold repeating. 
With martial stride moves blithely on. 

Impatient for the meeting ! 

Till Erin saw her son enslaved — 

While Tara's princes swayed her, 
What tongue in vain her shelter craved ? 

But see what wrongs have made her! 
The hand — the first to welcome in. 

And feast and rest the stranger. 
Now wakes him ^ith the battle s din. 

To meet the stern Avenger! 

In shining lists no more appear 

The sons of Erin vying; 
Forbade to wield the glaive or spear. 

Their knightly name is dying: 
For Erin's daughters, fair in vain. 

Their ardent breasts are glowing, — 
The nuptial couch is now their bane. 

For honour shame bestowing I 

From end to end the country groans; 

On every hand s oppression, — 
Till death becomes the best of boons: 

With wrongs, in thick succession. 
Her princes fall ! — ^her heroes fall ! 

Her misery's upbraided ! 
Her name a mock ! and, worst of all. 

The sacred cross degraded! 

But man is man, howe'er you boast 

To tame his noble nature ! 
Though warp*d a while, is never lost 

Its framer-marking feature ! 
The slave that's made by tyrant pride 

To grace the foul oppressor. 
Is found the freeman still to hide 

That's Freedom's sure redresser! 

O day of pride! — O happy day 
When Erin's king, deploring 

His country's sorrows, braved the fray. 
Her banner green restoring ! 
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Then fled the Dane, while Erin's son. 
New-burst irom bonds inglorious. 

Stood free the gory plain upon. 
That saw his arms victorious. 



Knouoles, 



Battle of BeaV an Duine, 

Thb Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Ben-venue, 
For, ere he parted, he would saj, 
Farewell to lovely Loch-Achray — 
Where shall he find, in foreign land. 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand! — 
There is no breeze upon the fern. 

No ripple on the lake, 
Upon her eyrie nods the erne, 

The deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud. 

The springing trout lies still, 
So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud. 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 

Benledi's distant hill. 
Is it the thunder's solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread. 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread ? 
Is it the lightning's quivering glance 

That on the thicket streams, 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The sun's retiring beams? 
— I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 
I see the Moray's silver star, 
Wave o'er the crowd of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding far! 
To hero boune for battle-strife. 

Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life. 
One glance at their array ! 
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Their light armed archers far and near 
. Surveyed the tangled ground, 
Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 

A twilight forest frowned. 
Their barbed horsemen, in the rear. 

The stern battalia crowned. 
No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang, 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread and armour's clang, 

The sullen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake* 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake, 

That shadowed o'er their road. 
Their vaward scouts no tidings bring, 

Can rouse no lurking foe, 
Nor spy a trace of living thing. 

Save when they stirred the roe ; 
The host moves, like a deep sea-wave. 
Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 

High- swelling, dark, and slow. " 
The lake is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosachs' rugged jaws ; 
And here the horse and spearmen pause, 
While to explore the dangerous glen. 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 

At once there rose so wild a yell 

Within that dark and narrow dell. 

As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 

Had pealed the banner-cry of hell! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 

The archery appear: 
For life! for life! their flight they ply— 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry. 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broad-swords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in their rear. 

Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of flight and chase. 



< 
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And refluent through the pass of fear 

The battle's tide was poured ; 
Vanished the Saxon's struggling spear, 

Vanished the mountain sword. 
As Bracklinn*s chasm, so black and steep, 

Receives her roaring linn, 
As the dark caverns of the deep 

Suck the wild whirlpool in, 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle's mingled mass : 
None linger now upon the plain. 
Save those who ne'er shall fight again. Scott, 

Ouglou's Onslaught 

A Tnridsh Battle-Song. 

TcHASSAN OuGLou is On! Tchassan Ouglou is on! 
And with him to battle the Faithful are gone. 
Alia, il allah ! The tambour is rung, 
And in his war-saddle each Spahi bath swung. 
Now the blast of the desert sweeps over the land, 
And the pale fires of heaveu gleam in each Damask 
brand. 

Alia, il allah! 

Tchassan Ouglou is on! Tchassan Ouglou is on! 
Abroad on the winds all his horse-tails are thrown. 
'Tis the rush of the eagle, down cleaving through air — 
'Tis the bound of the lion, when roused from lus lair. 
Ha! fiercer, and wilder, and madder by far — 
On thunders the might of the Moslemite war. 
Alia, il allah ! 

Forth lash their wild horses with loose-flowing rein, 
The steel grides their flank, their hoof scarce dints the 

plain. 
Like the mad stars of heaven, now the Delis rush out. 
O'er the thunder of cannon swells proudly their shout--- 
And sheeted with foam, like the surge of the sea. 
Over wreck, death, and wo, rolls each fierce Osmanli. 
Alla,ilaUahI 

Fast forward, still forward, man follows on man. 
While the horse-tails are dashing afar in the van — 
See where yon pale crescent and green turban shine, 
There* smite for the Prophet and Othman's great Hne. 

Y 
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Alia, il allali ! The fierce war-cry is given — 
For the flesh of the Giaour shriek the vultures of heaven. 
Alia, il allah I 

Alia, il allah ! How diick, on the plain. 
The Infidels cluster, like ripe, heavy grain! 
The reaper is coming, the crook'd sickle's bare; 
And the shout of the Faithful is rending the air. 
Bismillah ! Bismillah ! Each far-flashing brand 
Hath piled its red harvest of death on the land ! 
Alia, il allah ! 

Mark, mark yon green turban that heaves through the fight* 
Like a tempest-toss'd bark mid the thunders of night 
See, parting before it, on right and on left. 
How the dark billows tumble — each saucy crest cleft! 
Aye, horseman and footman reel back in dismay. 
When the sword of stem Ouglou is lifted to slay. 
Alia, il allah! 

Alia, il allah! Tchassan Ouglou is on! 
O er the Infidel breast hath his fiery barb gone — 
The bullets rain on him, they fall thick as hail ; 
The lances crash round him, like reeds in the gale — 
But onward, still onward, lor Goa and his law. 
Through the dark strife of deaui bursts the gallant Pacha. 
Alia, 11 allah! 

In the wake of his might, — in the path of the wind. 
Pour the sons of the Faidiful, careering behind ; 
And, bending to battle, o*er each high saddle-bow, 
With the sword of Azrael they sweep down the foe. 
Alia, il allah ! Tis Ouglou that cries— 
In the breath of his nostril the Infidel dies! 

Alia, il allah! MotfterwelL 



To the Clouds, 

Ye glorious pageants ! hung in air 

To greet our raptured view; 
What in creation can compare 

For loveliness with you r 
This earth is beautiful indeed. 

And in itself appeals 
To eyes that have been taught to read 

The beauties it reveals. 
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Its giant-mountaiili, which ascend 

To your exalted sphere. 
And seem, at times, with you to blend 

In majesty austere; ^ 

Its lovely valleys — forests vast; 

Its rivers, lakes, and seas; 
With every glance upon them cast. 

The sight, the sense must please. 

When, through the eastern gates of heaven 

The sun's first glories shine; 
Or when his gentlest beams are given 

To gild the day's decline; 
All glorious as that orb appears. 

His radiance still would lose 
Each gentle charm, that most endears. 

Without your softening hues. 

When these with his refulgent rays 

Harmoniously unite. 
Who on your splendid pomp can gaze. 

Nor feel a hush'd delight? 
'Tis then, if to the raptured eye 

Her aid the fancy brings. 
In you our fancy can descry 

Unutterable things! 

Not merely mountains, cliffs, and caves. 

Domes, battlements, and towers. 
Torrents of light, that fling their waves 

O'er coral rocks and bowers; 
Not only what to man is known 

In nature or in art; 
But objects which on earth can own 

No seeming counteqiart. 

As once the Seer in Patmos saw 

Heaven's opening door reveal 'd. 
And scenes inspiring love and awe 

To his rapt sight reveal'd; 
So, in a faint and low degree. 

Through your unfoldings bright. 
Phantoms of glory yet to be 

Dawn on the wondering sight. 



Anonymotia, JH 
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The Voice of Spring, 

I COME, I come ! ye have call*d me long, 

I come o*er the moantains with light and song; 

Ve may trace my steps o'er the wakening earth. 

By the winds wluch tell of the violet's birth. 

By the primrose stars in shadowy grass. 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

1 have breathed on the Sooth, and the chesnnt-flowem 
By thousands have burst trom the lorest-bowers; 
And the ancient graves, and the falling fanes. 
Are veil*d with wreaths on Italian plains. 
— But it is not fcM- me, in my hour of bloom. 
To speak of the ruin, or the tomb! 

I have pass'd o*er the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth. 

The fisher b out on the stormy sea. 

And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free. 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

I bave sent through the wood -paths a gentle ugh. 
And caird out each voice of the deep-blue sky; 
From the night-bird's lay, through tne starry time. 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime. 
To the swan 8 wild note, by the Iceland lakes. 
Where the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain— 

TLej are rolling on to the silvery main. 

They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 

'lliey are flinging spray on the forest-boughs. 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves. 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 

the violets lie may now be your home; 
of the rose-cheek, and dew-bright eye, 
' the bounding footstep, to meet me fly; 
the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 

forth to the sunshine; I may not stay! 

<Mrs, Hemans. 
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The Suicide, 

She left her infant on the Sunday morn— 
A creature doom'd to sin — in sorrow bom. 
She came not home to share our humble meal, . 
Her father thinking what his child might feel 
From his hard sentence. Still she came not home. 
The night grew dark, and yet she was not come ; 
The east wind roar'd, the sea return 'd the sound ; 
And the rain fell, as if the world were drown'd; 
There were no lights without; and my good-man. 
To kindness frighten'd — with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth, and pray — and then he took 
The Bible down, and read the holy book: 
For he had learning; and when that was done. 
He sat in silence. — '* Whither could we run ? " 
He said — and then nish'd frighten'd from the door. 
For we could bear our own conceits no more. ' 
We caird on neighbours — ^there she had not been; 
We met some wanderers— our s they had not seen ; 
We hurried o'er the beach, both north and souths 
Then join'd and hurried to our haven's mouth. 
Where rush'd the falling waters wildly out; 
I scarcely heard the good-man's fearful shout. 
Who saw a something on the billow s side : 
.And " Heaven have mercy on our sins!" he cried, 
It is my child ! " — and, to the present hour. 
So he believes that spirits have the power. 

And she was gone — the waters wide and deep 
Roll'd o'er her body as she lay asleep. 
She heard no more the angry waves and wind. 
She heard no more the threatenings of mankind; 
Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuge of the storm. 
To the hard rock was borne her comely form. 

But oh! what storm was in that mind, what strife. 

That could compel her to lay down her life! 

For she was seen within the sea to wade 

By one at distance, when she first had pray*d; 

Then to a rock within the hither shoal. 

Softly, and with a fearful step, she stole; 

Then, when she gain'd it, on the top she stood 

A moment still — and dropp'd into the flood ! Crab 
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The Last Tree of the Forest. 

Whisper, thou tree, thou lonely tree. 

One, where a thousand stood ! 
Well might proud tales be told by thee. 

Last of the solemn wood. 

Dwells there no voice amidst thy boughs^ 

With leaves yet darkly green? 
Stillness is round, and noontide glows— 

Tell us what thou hast seen. 

" I have seen tlie forest-shadows lie 
Where now men reap the corn; 
I have seen the kingly chase rush by. 
Through the deep glades at morn. 

" With tlie glance of many a gallant spear. 
And the wave of many a plume. 
And the bounding of a hundred deer. 
It hath lit the woodland s gloom. 

' I have seen the knight and his train ride past 
With his banner borne on high; 
O er all my leaves there was brightness cast 
From his gleamy panoply* 

*• The pilgrim at my feet hath laid 

His palm-branch midst the flowers. 
And told his beads, and meekly prayed. 
Kneeling at vesper hours. 

** And the merry men of wild and glen. 
In the green array they wore. 
Have feasted here ivith red wine*s cheer. 
And the hunter-songs of yore. 

<* And the minstrel, resting in my shade. 
Hath made tlie forest ring 
With the lordly tales of the high crusade. 
Once loved by chief and king. 

** But now the noble forms are gon« 
That walk'd the earth of old; 
The sod wind halh a mournful tone. 
The sunny light looks cold. 
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" There is no gloi'y left us now. 
Like the glory with the dead: 
I would that where they slumber now 
My latest leaves were shed I " 

O thou dark tree, thou lonely tree ! 

That mournest for the past, 
A peasant's home In thy shade I see. 

Embower 'd from eVery blast. 

A lovely and a mirthful sound 

Of laughter meets mine ear; 
For the poor man s children sport around 

On the turf, with nought to fear. 

And roses lend that cabin-wall 

A happy summer-glow; 
And the open door stands free to all. 

For it recks not of a foe. 

And the village-bells are on the breeze 

That stirs Uiy leaf, dark tree ! 
How can I mourn, 'midst things like these. 

For the gloomy past with thee? Anonymous. 



Chorus from the Baccha of Euripides. 

From Tmolus, whose majestic brow 

Views Asia stretching wide below. 

Light my frolic steps advance. 

And to Bacchus lead the dance; 

An easy, pleasing task, whilst high 

Swells to the god the voice of harmony. 

Is there who comes along the w^ay ? 

Are there who in their houses stay ? 

Hence, begone, whoe'er you are ! 

To hallow'd sounds let each his voice prepare. 

The song to Bacchus will I raise. 

Hymning in order meet his praise. 

STROPHE I. 

His happy state what blessings crown 
To whom the mysteries of the gods are known? 

By these his life he sanctifies; 
And, deep imbibed their chaste and cleansing lore 
Hallows his soul for converse with the skies. 
Enraptured ranging the wild mountains o'er: 
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The mighty mother's orgies leading. 
He his head with ivy shading. 
His light spear wreathed wit]b ivy-twine. 
To Bacchus holds the rites divine. 
Haste, then, ye Bacchse, haste ! 
Attend your god, the son of heaven s high king; 
From Phrygia s mountains, wild aod waste/ 
To beauteous-structured Greece your Bacchus bring. 

EPODE. 

Raptured, from the heights descending. 

His nimbly-bounding train attending. 

He rushes to the vales below. 

Whilst loose his spotted vestments flow. 

Pleased with the wild goat's offer'd blood. 

Its flesh undress'd his followers food. 
To Phrygia's steeps, to Lydia's ridges high 

He leads, exulting leads his train; 
Whilst Evoe, Evoe, is the joyful cry; 

And as they pass, through every plain 
Flows milk, flows wine, the nectar'd honey flows. 
And round each soil gale Syrian odours throws. 

But Bacchus, waving in his hand 

The torch that from his hallow'd wand 

Flames high, his roving Bacchse leads; 

And, shouting as he nimbly treads. 
Flings to the wanton wind his streaming hair. 

And wakes the rapture-breathing air. 

Haste, ye Bacchse, haste your flight! 

From the gold-prolific height 

Of Tmolus haste your frolic train. 

And to Bacchus raise the strain; 

To the deep-toned timbrel's sound, 

£voe, Evoe, shout around. 

Loud the Phrygian cries repeat, ^ 

Whilst the flute, with accora sweet. 

Breathing 'midst your sacred play. 

Bids your feet its notes obey. 

As with measured steps ye go 

To the mountain's craggy brow; 

Like the colt with wanton pride 

Bounding by its mother's side. 

Up the ridgy height advance. 

And to Bacchus lead the dance. 

Potter's Euripides, 
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The Creation. 

JbiRE Time began his circling race. 
Or light adorn'd the waste of space. 
Dwelt the first, great, eternal One, 
In unimparted bliss alone. 

Wrapt in himself, he view*d serene 
Each aspect of tlie future scene; 
Then bade at length that scene unfold, — 
And Nature's volume stood unroll'd. 

He said, " Be Light! " — and light upsprung: 
Be Worlds! " — and worlds on nothing hung: 
More swifl than thought the mandate runs. 
And forms ten thousand kindling suns. 

When all the wondrous scene was plann'd. 

Inimitably fair and grand; 

In emanations unconfined. 

Forth flow'd the life-diffusing mmd. 

From the rapt seraph, down to man, — 
To beasts — ^to worms — the spirit ran; 
And all in heaven, and all on earth, 
'Midst shouts of joy, received their birth. 

The tribes that walk, or swim, or fly. 
In various movements, spake their joy; 
While man, in hymns, his raptures told. 
And cherubs struck their harps of gold. 

The morning stars together sung. 
The heavens with acclamations rung; 
And earth, and air, and sea, and skies. 
Heard the loud choral anthem rise. 

All glory to the Eternal give. 

From whom we spring, in whom we live; 

Be his almighty power adored. 

The sovereign, universal Lord ! " Drum 
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God is Every Where, 

Oh ! show me where is He, 
The high and holy One> 
To whom thou bend st the knee. 

And pray st, " Thy will be done!" 
I hear thy voice of praise. 

And lo! no form is near; 
Thine eyes I see thee raise. 
But where doth God appear? 
Oh ! teach me who is God, and where his glories shine. 
That I may kneel and pray, and call thy Father mine. 

Gaze on that arch above — 

The glittering vault admire ! 
Who taught those orbs to move ? 

Who lit their ceaseless fire' 
Who guides the moon, to run 

In silence through the skies ^ 
Who bids that dawning sun 
In strength and beauty rise? 
There view immensity ! — behold, my God is there — 
The sun, the moon, the stars, his majesty declare! 

See, where the mountains rise; 

Where thundering torrents foam; 
Where, veiKd in lowering skies. 

The eagle makes his home ! 
Where savage nature dwells. 

My God is present too — 
Through all her wildest dells 

His footsteps I pursue: 
He rear*d those giant cliffs — supplies that dashing stream^ 
Provides the daQy food, which stills the wild bird's screara. 

Look on that world of waves, 

Where finny nations glide; 
Within whose deep, dark caves. 

The ocean-monsters hide ! 
^ His power is sovereign there. 

To raise — to quell the storm; 
The depths his bounty share. 

Where sport the scaly swarm: 
its and calms obey the same almighty voice, 
rules the earth and skies, and bids the world rejoice. 
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Nor eye nor thought can soar 

Where moves not he in might; — 
He swells the thunder's roar. 

He spreads the wings of night. 
Oh i praise the works divine ! 

Bow down thy soul in prayer; 
Nor ask for other sign. 

That God is every where — 
The viewless Spirit he — immortal, holy, bless'd — 
Oh! worship him in faith, and find eternal rest! 

Htufh Huttoik 



'llie Destruction of Sennacherib, 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown 
That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed on the face of the foe, as he pass'd ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still 

And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail ; 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted, like snow, in tlie glance of the Lord. 
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Wisdom sought from Go(L 

Supreme and oniT^Bal Li^t! 
Fountain of reason I Judge of ligbt ! 
Parent of good! whose Miwsings flow 
On all aboye, and all below ; 

Without whose kind, directing nj. 
In eyerlasting night we straj. 
From passion stiD to passum toss'd. 
And in a maze of error lost; 

Assist me, Lord, to act, to be. 
What nature and thj laws decree! 
Worthy that intellectual flame 
Which from thj iHreathing spirit 




Mj mental freedom to maintain. 
Bid passion serye, and reas^m reign. 
Self poised, and independent stiii 
On this world's yarying good or iD. 

No slaye to profit, shame, or fear. 
Oh ma J m J steadfEist bosom bear 
The stamp of heayen, an honest heart* 
Aboye the mean disguise of art! 

Maj m J expanded soul disclaim 
The narrow yiew, the selfish aim ; 
But, with a Christian zeal, embrace 
Whate er is friendlj to mj race. 

O Father! grace and yirtue grant ; 
I wish, no more I want: 
, to senre thee, and to loye, 
bdow, is bliss aboye. 



Henry Moort 
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Confidence in God, 

How are thy servants bless*d, O Lord! 

How sure is their defence! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide. 

Their help — omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote. 

Supported by Uiy care. 
Through burning climes I pass*d unhurt. 

And breathed in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil. 

Made every region please; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd. 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, O my soul ! devoutly think. 

How with affrighted eyes 
Thou saw'st the wide-extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in every face. 

And fear in every heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs» 

O'ercame the pilots art! 

Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord! 

Thy mercy set me free; 
While, in the confidence of prayer. 

My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired. 

Obedient to thy will; 
The sea, that roar'd at thy command. 

At thy command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths. 

Thy goodness I'll adore; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humblj^ hope for more. 
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My life — if thou preserve my life — 

Thy sacrifice shall be; 
And death — if death must be my dooin^- 

Shall join my soul to thee. 



•Addison. 



Charity, 

Come, let us sound her praise abroad. 
Sweet Charity, the child of God ! 
Her s, on whose kind maternal breast 
The shelter d babes of misery rest; 

Who, when she sees the sufferer bleed, — 
Reckless of name, or sect, or creed, — 
Comes with prompt hand, and look benign^ 
To bathe his wounds in oil and wine; 

Who in her robe the sinner hides, 
And soothes and pities, while she chides; 
Who lends an ear to every cry, 
And asks no plea — ^but misery. 

Her tender mercies freely fall. 

Like Heaven s refreshing dews on all , 

Encircling in their wide embrace 

Her friends, — ^her foes, — the human race. 

Nor bounded to the earth alone. 
Her love expands to worlds unknown; 
Wherever Faith's rapt thought has soar'd. 
Or Hope her upward flight explored. 

Ere these received their name or birth, 
^he dwelt in heaven, she smiled on earth : 
Of all celestial graces bless'd. 
The first — the last — the greatest — ^best. 

When Faith and Hope, from earth set free. 

Are lost in boundless ecstasy. 

Eternal daughter of the skies. 

She mounts to heaven — and never dies! 

DrummoruL 
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Peace^ 

Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell ? I humbly crave« 

Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave. 

And ask'd if Peace were there : 
A hollow sound did seem to answer, " No! 

Go, seek elsewhere." 

I did, and going, did a rainbow note. 
" Surely," thought I, 
" This is the lace of Peace s coat; 
I will search out the matter." 
But, while I look'd, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 

Then went I to a garden, and did spy 

A gallant flower — 
The Crown- Imperial : " Sure," said I, 

" Peace at the root must dwell." 
But, when I digg'd, I saw a, worm devour 
What show'd so well. 

At length, I met a reverend, good old man; 

Whom, when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began: 
" There was a prince of old 
In Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 

Of flock and fold. 

*' He sweetly lived; yet sweetness did not save * 
His life from foes: 
But, after death, out of his grave 

There sprang twelve stalks of wheat. 
Which many, wondering at, got some of those. 
To plant and set. 

'' It prosper 'd strangely, and did soon disperse 

Through all the earth : 
For they that taste it do rehearse. 

That virtue lies therein, — 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth, 

B^ flight froip sin. 
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*• Take of this grain, which in my garden growa^ 

And grows for you: 
Make bread of it; and that repose 

And peace, which every where 
With so mach earnestness you do pursue. 

YouTl find, b there.- ^^^ ^^^^^ 



The Cross in the WHdemess, 

SiLETTT and mournful sat an Indian chief. 

In the red sunset, by a grassy tomb; 
His eyes, that might not weep, were dark with griefs 

And his arms folded in majestic gloom. 
And his bow lay unstrung beneath the mound. 
Which, sanctified the gorgeous waste around. 

For a pale Cross above its greensward rose. 
Telling the cedars and the pines, that there 

Man's heart and hope had struggled with his woes. 
And lifted firom the duat a voice of prayer. 

Now all was hni^'d ; and eve s last splendour shone 

With a rich sadness, on the attesting stone. 

There came a lonely traveller o'er the wild. 

And he, too, paused in reverence by that grave. 

Asking the tale of its memorial, piled 

Between the forest and the lake's bright wave; 

Till, as a wind might stir a wither'd oak. 

On the deep dream of age, his accents broke: 

And the grey chieftain, slowly rising, said — 
" I listen'd for the words, which years ago 

Pass'd o'er these waters: though the voice is fled. 
Which made them as a singing fountain's flow, 

YcCy idien I sit in their long-^ded track, 

the forest's murmur gives them back. 

tfiou of him, whose house is lone beneath? 

an eagle in my youthful pride, 
oer the seas he came with summers breath 




dwell amidst us on the lake's green side. 
tile times of flowers have been since then; 
Vat bringing nought like him again. 
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"Not with the hunter s bow and spear he came, 

er the blue hills to chase the flying roe; 
Not the dark glory of the woods to tame. 

Laying their cedars, like the corn-stalks, low; 
But to spread tidings of all holy things. 
Gladdening our souls as with the morning's wings. 

'* Doth not yon cypress whisper how we met, 

1 and my brethren that from earth are gone. 
Under its boughs to hear his voice, which yet 

Seems through their gloom to send a silvery toneP 
He told of One, the grave s dark bands who broke. 
And our hearts bum'd within us as he spoke! 

" He told of far and sunny lands, which lie 
Beyond the dust wherein our fathers dwell : 
Bright must they be ! for there are none that die. 

And none that weep, and none that say ' Farewell ! 
He came to guide us thither; — but away 
The happy call'd him, and he might not stay. 

" We saw him slowly fade — athirst, perchance. 
For the fresh waters of that lovely clime; 
Yet was there still a sunbeam in his glance. 

And on his gleaming hair no touch of time : 
Therefore we hoped — but now the lake looks dim, 
For the green summer comes, and finds not him. 

* We gather *d round him in the dewy hour 
Of one still morn, beneath his chosen tree: 
From his clear voice at first the words of power 

Came low, like moanings of a distant sea; 
But sweird, and shook the wilderness ere long. 
As if the spirit of the breeze grew strong. 

" And then once more they trembled on his tongue. 
And his white eyelids flutter'd, and his head 
Fell back, and mists upon his forehead hung — 

Know st thou not how we pass to join the dead P 
It is enough ! he sank upon my breast, — 
Our friend that loved us, he was gone to rest! 

*• We buried him where he was wont to pray. 
By the calm lake, e*en here, at eventide ; 
We rear'd this Cross in token where he lavi 
For on the Cross, he said, his Lord haci 
z 
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Now hath he surely reach 'd» o'er mount and ware. 
That flowery land whose green turf hides no grave ! 

" But 1 am sad — I mourn the clear light taken 
Back from my people, o'er whose place it shone. 
The pathway to the better shore forsaken. 

And the true words forgotten, save by one. 
Who hears them faintly sounding from the past. 
Mingled with death -songs in each fitful blast." 

*' Then spoke the wanderer forth, with kindling eye: 
" Son of the wilderness ! despair thou not. 
Though the bright hour may seem to thee gone by. 

And the cloud settled oer thy nation's lot: 
Heaven darkly works, — yet where tJie seed hath been. 
There shall the fruitage, glowing, yet be seen. 

** Hope on, hope ever! — by the sudden springing 
Of green leaves, which the winter hid so long; 
And by the bursts of free, triumphant singing. 
After cold, silent months, the woods among; 
And by the rending of the frozen chains. 
Which bound the glorious rivers on their plains ! 

" Deem not the words of light, that here were spoken, 
But as a lively song, to leave no trace ! 
Yet shall the gloom, which wraps thy hills, be broken 

And the full day-spring rise upon thy race ! 
And fading mists the better patfis disclose. 
And the wide desert blossom as the rose." 

Mrs. HewuMHS. 
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Satan to Beelzebub. 

JLF thou beest he — but oh, how fallen! how changed 

From him, who, in the happy realms of lights 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, did outshine 

Myriads though bright! — if he, whom mutual league. 

United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Join'd with me once, now misery hath join'd 

In equal ruin: into what pit thou seest. 

From what height fallen; so much the stronger proved 

He with his thunder: and till then, who knew 

The force of those dire arms ? Yet not for those. 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 

Can else inflict, do I repent, or change — 

Though changed in outward lustre — that fix'd mind, 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend; 

And to the fierce contention brought along 

Innumerable force of spirits arm'd. 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring. 

His utmost power ^ith adverse power opposed. 

In dubious battle on the plains of heaven. 

And shook his throne! What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost! the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge; immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield; 

And what is else not to be overcome? — 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 

Extort from me ! To bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 

Who from the terror of this arm so late 

Doubted his empire ! that were low indeed ! 

That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 

This downfall ! since, by fate, the strength of 

And this empyreal substance cannot fail ; 

Since, through experience of this great event. 



TN 



W#r umy »;th ritOit %uc<:e«fi* L:c* r?»:i.^* 

Utf'JtttUlithl*: Uf OUT t^TZnti io^, 

H ho r*//w thumphft, an'], ici the eiKcai elf j&y« 



Satan $ Repr^f of Betiz^imh^ 

Vht.%,%n di^mib! U» \fe »«»ik is misoaUe, 
floin^ or nufftfr'tua; but of this be sore, 
I'o do ftii((ht ((<'iod never irill be our tuk, 
Htit evfrr Uf iUf ill our sole deligfat. 
An Ui'th^^ i\i4', anitmry to hit high will 
Wborri «»«; r#'ftiiit If tlien his prcmdenoe 
f >Mt of our frvil seek to bring iorth good, 
Our luipitur ttmni W to pervert that end. 
And out of K'^>d still to find meacs of evil; 
Whi^Ji ori-ilrneii may succeed, so as perhaps 
Hhiill i^rieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
f lis inmost umum'h from their destined aim. 
lint Mttf. ! the angry Victor hath recali'd 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Hiuik Ut the gatf;s of heaven : the sulf^uroos hail, 
Hhot nXUir us in str>rm, o erblown, hath laid 
7'he fHrry surge, that from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling; and the thunder, 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhnns hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow Uirough tlie vast and boundless deep, 
l^t us not slip the occasion, whether scorn. 
Or satiatis fury, yield it from our foe. 
Heest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light. 
Have what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Ca^ pale and dreadful P Thither let us tend 
^ the tossing of these fiery waves: 

if any rest can harbour there; 
embling our afflicted powers, 

how we may henceforth most offend 
y; our own loss how repair; 

come this dire calamity; 

iiforcement we may gain from hope; 

t resolution from despair. /5,i£ 
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Satan Surveying the Horrors of HelL 



Is this the region^ this the soil, the clime/ 

Said then the lost archangel, " this the seat 

That we must change for heaven ; this mournful gloom 

For that celestial light? Be it so! since he. 

Who now is Sovereign, can dispose and bid 

What shall be right: farthest from him is best. 

Whom reason hath equall'd, force hatli made supreme. 

Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors ! hail. 

Infernal world! and thou, profoundest hell! 

Receive thy new possessor — one, who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same. 

And what 1 should be — all but less than he 

Whom thunder had made greater? Here at least 

We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, — will not drive us hence : 

Here we may reign secure; and, in my choice, 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven ! 

But wherefore let we then our faithful friends. 

The associates and co-partners of our loss. 

Lie thus astonish*d on the oblivious pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 

In this unhappy mansion; or once more 

With rallied arms, to try what may be yet 

Regained in heaven, or what more lost in hell ? Ibid* 



Satan Arousing his Legions. 

Princes! Potentates! 

Warriors ! the flower of heaven ! once yours, now lost-« 

[f such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits — Or have ye chosen tliis place 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 

To slumber here, as in the vales of heaven? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror^ who now beholds 
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Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood. 

With scatter'd arms and ensigns, till anon 

His s^ifl pursuers from heaven-gates discern 

The advantage, and, descending, tread us down 

Thus drooping; or with linked thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf? 

Awake! arise! or be for ever fallen! /^ 



Description of the Fatten Angets Wandering through HeiL 

Thus, roving on 

In confused march forlorn, the adventurous bands. 

With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast^ 

View'd first their lamentable lot, and found 

No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They pass'd, and many a region dolorous; 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of de<ith!«- 

A universe of death ; which God by curse 

Created evil; for evil only good; 

Where all life dies, deatli lives, and nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things; 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign 'd, or feaf conceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire! Jlfid 



Evening in Paradise, 

Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird — 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk — all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung: 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light? 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve: — " Fair consort! the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose; since God hath set 
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Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids: other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest; 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways; • 
While other animals inactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With firet approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth : 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest.** 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn*d: 
"My author and disposer, what thou bidd*st. 
Unargued I obey: so God ordains. — 
God is thy law; thou, mine: to know no more. 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise! 
With thee conversing, I forget all time; 
All seasons, and their change — all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn — her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 
Wifli this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train: — 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering v^ith dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering star-light, without thee, is sweet I" 
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Satan s Address to the Sun. 

O THOU, that, with suq)assing glory crown'd. 
Look St from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world ! — at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads! — to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun ! to tell thee how 1 hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heaven against heaven*s matchless King • 
Ah ! wherefore ? he deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was. 

In that bright eminence; and with his good 

Upbraided none; nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 

How due! yet all his good proved ill in me. 

And wrought but malice; lifted up so high, 

I disdain'd subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude — 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe! * 

Forgetful what from him 1 still received; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged; what burden tlien? 

Oh, had his powerful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition! Yet why not? some other Power 

As great, might have aspired ; and me, though mean. 

Drawn to his part: but other Powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken; from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou hadst: whom hast-thou, then, or what to accuse. 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be, then, his love accursed! since, love or hate. 

To me alike, it deals eternal wo ! 

Nay, cursed be thou! since, against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable! which way shall I fly 



\ 
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Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell ! myself am hell ! 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven ! 

Oh, then, at last relent! is there no place 

Left for repentance ? none for pardon left? 

None left but by submission: and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom f seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue — 

The Omnipotent! Ah me! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain; 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of hell. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced. 

The lower still I fall ; only supreme 

In misery. — Such joy ambition finds ! 

But say I could repent, and could obtain. 

By act of grace, my former state — how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts ; how soon unsay 

What feign'd submission swore ! Ease would recant 

Vows made in paia, as violent and void; 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep-— 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 

And heavier fall ; so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart I > 

This knows my punisher; therefore as far 

From granting, he — as I, from begging, peace! 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 

Of us outcast! exiled! his new delight. 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So, farewell hope! and with hope, farewell fear! 

Farewell remorse! all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good ! by thee, at least 

Divided empire with heaven's King I hold ; 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; 

As man ere long, and this new world, shall know! IbicL 



Adams Account of Himself with regard to his Creation* 

For man to tell how human life began, 
Is hard; for who himself bep-inning knew? 
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Desire with thee still longer to converse 

Induced me. As new -waked from soundest sleep. 

Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid. 

In balmy sweat; which with his beams the sun 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 

Straight towards heaven my wondering eyes I tum'd« 

And gazed awhile the ample sky; till, raised 

By Quick instinctive motion, up I sprung. 

As tnitherward endeavouring, and upright 

Stood on my feet. About me round 1 saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these. 

Creatures that lived and moved, and walk'd or flew; 

Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled; 

With fragrance; and with joy my heart o'erflow'd ! 

Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 

Survey 'd; and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 

With supple joints, as lively vigour led : 

But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 

Knew not. To speak 1 tried, and forthwith spake; 

My tongue obey a, and readily could name 

Whate*er I saw. " Thou sun," said I, " fair light! 

And thou, enlighten 'd earth ! so fresh and gay ; 

Ye hills and dales; ye rivers, woods, and plains; 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures! tell. 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus ? — how here ? ** Ibid, 



Contest between Satan and Gabriel, 

" Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescribed 
To thy transgressions, and disturbed the charge 
Of others, who approve not to transgress 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place — 
Employ 'd, it seems, to violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss ? " 
To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow : 
" Gabriel, thou hadst in heaven the esteem of wise. 
And such I held thee: but this question ask'd 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his pain ? 
Who would not, finding way, break loose from hell. 
Though thither doom'd ? Thou wouldst thyself, no doubt. 
And boldly venture to whatever place 
Farthest from pain, where thou mightst hope to change 
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Torment with ease> and soonest recompense 

Dole with delight; which in this place I sought: 

To thee no reason, who know st only good. 

But evil hast not tried: and wilt object 

His will who bound us ? Let him surer bar 

His iron gates, if he intends our stay 

In that dark durance. Thus much what was ask*d. 

The rest is true; they found me where they say; 

But that implies not violence or harm." 

Thus he in scorn. The warlike angel moved. 
Disdainfully half-smiling, thus replied: 
" Oh! loss of one in heaven to judge of wise. 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew ! 
And now returns him from his prison scaped. 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wise 
Or not, who ask what boldness brought him hitlier. 
Unlicensed from his bounds in hell prescribed; 
So wise he judges it to fly from pain. 
However, and to 'scape his punishment. 
So judge thou still, presumptuous! till the wrath. 
Which thou incurr'st by flying, meet thy flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to hell 
Which taught thee yet no better — that no pain 
Can equal anger infinite provoked ! 
But wherefore thou alone ? wherefore with thee 
Came not all hell broke loose P Is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be fled P or thou than they 
Less hardy to endure P Courageous chief! 
The first in flight from pain ! hadst thou alleged 
To thy deserted host this cause of flight. 
Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive." 

To which the fiend thus answer 'd, frowning stern: 
" Not that I less endure, or shrink from pain. 
Insulting angel! well thou know'st I stood 
Thy fiercest, when in battle to thy aid 
The blasting vollied thunder made all speed. 
And seconded thy else not-dreaded spear. 
But still thy words at random, as before. 
Argue thy inexperience what behoves. 
From hard essays and ill successes past, 
A faithful leader; not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger by himself unti'ied : 
I, therefore — I alone! — first undertook 
To wing the desolate abyss, and spy 
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This new-created world, whereof in Lell 
Fame is not silent, here in hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted Powers 
To settle here on earth, or in mid air- 
Though for possession put to try once more 
What thou and thy gay legions dare against: 
Whose easier business were to serve their Lord 
High up in heaven, ^ith songs to hymn his tlirone. 
And practised distances to cringe — not fight!" 

To whom the warrior-angel soon replied : 
" To say, and straight unsay — pretending first 
Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy — 
Argues no leader, but a liar traced, 
Satan! And couldst thou faithful add! O name! 
O sacred name of faithfulness profaned ! 
Faithful to whom ? to thy rebellious crew ? 
Army of fiends! fit body to fit head I 
Was this your discipline and faith engaged. 
Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power supreme? 
And thou, sly hypocrite! who now wouldst seeui 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawned, and cringed, and servilely adored 
Heaven s awful Monarch ? — ^wherefore, but in hope 
To dispossess Him, and thyself to reign P 
But mark what 1 arread thee now — ^A vaunt! 
Fly thither whence thou fledd'st. If from this hour 
Within these hallow 'd limits thou appear. 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain*d. 
And seal thee so, as hencefortib not to scorn 
The facile gates of hell, too slightly barr'd." I 

So threatened he; but Satan to no threats ^ 

Gave heed; but, waxing more in rage, replied: 

" Then when I am thy captive, talk of chains. 
Proud limitary cherub ! but, ere then. 
Far heavier load thyself expect to feel j 

From my prevailing arm, though heaven's King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou, with thy compeers — 
Used to the yoke ! — draw st his triumphant wheels i 

In progress through the road of heaven star-paved/ 

While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Turn*d fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, as thick as when a field i 
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Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways them; the careful ploughman doubting stands. 

Lest on the thrashing-floor his hopeful sheaves 

Prove chaff. On the other side, Satan, alarm'd, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 

Like TenerifF or Atlas, unremoved : 

His stature reach'd the sky, and on his crest 

Sat horror plumed; nor wanted in his grasp 

What seem'd both spear and shield. Now dreadful deeda 

Might have ensued : Not only Paradise, 

In this commotion, but the starry cope 

Of heaven perhaps, or all the elements 

At least, had gone to wreck, disturb 'd and torn 

With violence of this conflict, had not soon 

The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray. 

Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, yet seen 

Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign. 

Wherein all things created first he weigh 'd — 

The pendulous round earth with balanced air 

In counterpoise; now ponders all events, 

Battles, and realms — In these he put two weights. 

The sequel each of parting and of fight : 

The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam; 

Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend: 

" Satan, I know thy strength, and thou knowst mine; 
Neither our own, but given: what folly then 
To boast what arms can do ? since thine, no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire : for proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign; 
Where thou art weigh'd, and shown how light, how weak. 
If thou resist." The fiend look'd up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft: nor more; but fled 
Murmuring; and with him fled the shades of night 

Ibid 



The Good Preacher and the Clerical Coxcomb, 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me: I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
1 would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
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In doctriue, uiicomipt; in language, plain; 
And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chaste. 
And natural in gesture. Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious, mainly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look. 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture! — Is it like? — like whomP 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip^ 
And then — skip down again? pronounce a text^ 
Cr}', hem! and, reading what they never wrote 
Just fit\een minutes, huddle up their work. 
And, with a well-bred whisper, close the scene P 

In man or woman — but tJBLr most in man, 
And most of all in man tliat ministers. 
And series the altar — in my soul I loatlie 
All affectation: *tis my perfect scorn; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What! will a man play tricks — will he indulge 
A siliv, fond conceit of his fair form 
And just proportion, fashionable mien 
And pretty face, in presence of his God P 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the diamond on his lily hand; 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
M'hen I am hungrj- for the bread of life? 
He mocks his Maker; prostitutes and shames 
His noble office ; and, instead of truth. 
Displaying his own beauty, stances his flock. 
Therefore, avaunt! all attitude and stare. 
And start theatric, practised at the glass! 
1 seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine; and all beside. 
Though learn 'd witli labour, and though much admired 
By curious eyes, and judgments ill-form'd, 
To me is odious. Cmoper 

On the Being of a God, 

Retire; — the world shut out; — thy thoughts call horaef 

Imagination's airy wing repress; 

Ix)ck up thy senses; — let no passion stir; — 

Wake all to Reason; — let her reign alone: — 
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Then, in thy souls deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire. 
As I have done; and shall inquire no more. 
In Nature's channel, thus the questions run. 

What am I ? and from whence ? I nothing know^ 
But that I am; and, since I am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e'er been nought. 
Nought still had been : eternal there must be. 
But what eternal ? — Why not human race; 
And Adam's ancestors without an end ? — 
That's hard to be conceived; since every link 
Of that long-chain'd succession is so frail : 
Can every part depend, and not the whole? 
Yet, grant it true, new difficulties rise: 
I'm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence earth, and these bright orbs? — eternal toor'— 
Grant matter was eternal; still these orbs 
Would want some other father. Much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes. 
Design implies intelligence and art: 
That can't be from themselves — or man; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow ? 
And nothing greater, yet allow 'd, than man. — 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 
Who bade brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion ? then, each atom, 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form a universe of dust 
Has matter none ? then, whence these glorious forms. 
And boundless flights, from shapeless, and reposed? 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 
Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply leam'd 
In mathematics? Has it framed such laws. 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal ? — 
If so, how each sage atom laughs at me. 
Who think a clod inferior to a man! 
If art, to form; and counsel, to conduct — 
And that with greater far than human skill. 
Resides not in each block; — a Godhead reigns. — 
And, if a God there is, that God how great! 

Young, 
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Dublin Bay — Shiptareck — Deserted Pa9senger$. 

How beautifully still is all around! 

Calm a^ the couch where slumber seals the eye 

Of infant innocence, in deep repose 

I'hese sandy ridges and the waters sleep, 

Wrapp'd in the golden effluence of day. 

Far different the scene, when wintry winds 

Rush from their frozen caves, and Eurus rides 

On the dark clouds, when by her powerful spell 

The attractive moon has caird around her throne 

The congregated floods. Then roars the might 

Of ocean, sheeted all in raging foam; 

The labouring vessels fly ; the thundering surge 

Rolls o'er the piers; and mariners thank Heaven, 

That they are not at sea. 

Yet Memory weeps 
That night's sad horrors, when a luckless bark 
Was hurl'd upon these sands. Elate with hope. 
Some hundred warriors, who in many a field 
Had gathered laurels, in this bark resought 
Their native Erin. Nearer as they drew. 
Each spell of country, with magnetic power. 
Wrought in their souls, and all the joys of home 
Rush'd on their fancy. Some, in thought, embraced 
Their happy parents, and the lover clasp'd 
His fair one to his breast. Another morn. 
And all these joys are real! Onward speed. 
Thou fleet-wing*d bark! More fleet than sea-bird skims 
The floods, she sped. Soon Erin s shores arose : — 
Howth glimmer a in the west, and Wicklow*s hills 
Were blue in the horizon. Then they hail'd 
Their own green island, and they chanted loud 
Their patriot gratulations, till the sun 
Gave them his last farewell. He sank in clouds 
Of red portentous glare; when dreary night 
Condensed around them, and a mountain swell 
Announced the coming tempest Wrapp'd in sleet. 
And arrowy fire, it came. The cutting blast 
Smote sore; — yawu'd the precipitous abyss; — 
Roar'd the torn surges. — From his slippery stand. 
In vain the pilot cast a wistful look. 
Some friendly light to spy; — but all was dark; 
Nor moon, nor star, nor beacon light, was seen ; 
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While in the yeasty foaiiH half-buried, toil'd 

The reeling ship. At length, that dreadful sound 

Which mariners most dread — the fierce, i^ild din 

Of breakers, — raging on the leeward shore, 

Appall'd the bravest. On the sands she struck. 

Shivering, as in the cold and deadly grasp 

Of dissolution. Agonizing screams 

Were heard within, which told that hope was fled. 

Then might some counsel sage, perchance, have wrought 

A great deliverance. But what shipwreck'd crew 

E er list to counsel ? Where 'tis needed most, 

*Tis most despised. In such a fearful hour. 

Each better feeling dies, afnd cruel self 

Sears all of human in the heart of man. 

None counseird safety — but a fell design 

Rose in the captain s breast, above the throng 

To close the hatches, while himself and crew 

Flee to the boat, and hope or chance to *scape. 

Leave to the captives none. The recreant staves 

Their ship deserting, in the faithful skiff. 

For once too faithful, sweep the foaming gulf. 

And reach the strand. But ah ! the gallant throng, 

Lock*d in the dungeon-hold, around them hear 

The roaring cataracts; — their shrieks and groans, 

With threats and prayers, and mingled curses, speak 

Their soul's last agonies. What boots their prayers. 

Their groans, or rage to madness by their wrongs 

Exasperated high ? Will storms grow calm. 

Or warring surges hear the suppliant's voice. 

When man has steel 'd his heart P Oh! now to die 

Amid the strife of arms were ecstacy ! 

Ay — e'en to perish in the conflict rude 

With seas and storms, beneath the cope of heaven. 

Where their last breath might mingle with the winds! 

But thus to die inglorious ! thus immured. 

As in some den of hell! They chafe in vain: — 

So chafes the lion in the hunter's trap; 

So in his coffin turns, with dire dismay. 

The wretch unwittingly entomb'd alive. 

Now torn and wreck'd — deep-cradled in the sands. 

The vessel lies. Through all her yawning sides 

She drinks the flood. lioud d%r her roars the surges 

But all within — is still. 

2 ^ Drummoud« -^ 
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Address to the Sun.. 



Thou peerless Sun! 

Oh ! let me hail thee, as in gorgeous robes 

Blooming thou lea vest the chambers of the East, 

Crown *cl with a gemm'd tiara, thick embossed 

With studs of living light. The stars grow dim 

And vanish in thy brightness: but on earth 

Ten thousand glories, sparkling into life. 

Their absence well repay. The mists, dispersea. 

Flit o er the mountain-tops. Cliffs, glens, and wooda^ 

And lakes, and oceans, now are burnish 'd o'er 

With scintillating gold. Where'er the eye 

Erratic turns, it greets thee : for thy form. 

Nature, delighted, multiplies, and makes 

Each sand, each dew-drop, the small floret s crown. 

The tiny orbit of the insect s eye. 

And the rayed texture of the sparry rock, 

A mirror for thy glory. Life awakes 

From dew^' slumber. — Hark ! the jocund lark 

Awakes her carols; now their morning hymn 

The birds are chanting, and the voice of joy 

Has fill'd the ethereal vault. Reflection fair 

Of thy Creator ! strange had heathen worlds 

Not paid thee rites divine ! Shouldst thou refuse 

Thy wonted smile, or stay thy chariot-wheels. 

Soon Nature s mighty pulse would cease to beat. 

And, all her powers collapsing, might she dread 

Sad dissolution. But the Eternal's breath 

Has kindled thee with flres that never know 

Extinction nor exhaustion. His command 

Proud to fulfil, thou measurest days and weeks, 

Alontlis, years, and cycles, to the sons of men. 

And seest their generations rise and bloom. 

Wax old and die; — thyself unchanged by Time. 

Ne'er has his hand thy golden tresses shorn. 

Nor on thy dazzling forehead has he lell 

Trace of his wrinkling breath, nor aught thy siiecd 

And juvenile strength abated. Matchless orb ! 

Roll ever glorious, ever round thee pour 

The streams of life and jo^, thy Maker's praise 

Exalting high, his noblest image thou! 
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Cardinal Wolseys Speech to Cromwell, 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear. 

In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me. 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. — 

Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 

Of me must more be heard; say then, 1 taught thee— 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways to glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour. 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure, and safe one — though thy master miss'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which niin'd me: 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition! 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee: 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still, in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim st at be thy country s. 

Thy God's, and truth's; then, if thou fall'st, O Crom\yelI 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king; 

And, pr'ythee, lead me in 

There talce an inventory of all I have; 

To the last penny, 'tis the king's. My robe^ 

And my integrity to Heaven, are all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell ! Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not, in mine age> 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakspear^, 



Henry V. to his Soldiers. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or close the wall up with the English dead ! 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a ma^iv. 
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As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then« imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews^ summon up the bloody 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour d rage ; 

Then, lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of tlie head 

Like the brass cannon ! 

Now, set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 

Hold hard the breath; and bend up every spirit 

To its full height Now, on, you noblest Englisli! 

Whose blood is fetched from fathers of war proof; 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought. 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument! 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon the start. — The game's afoot! — 

Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge. 

Cry, God for Harry, England, and St. George! Ibid, 



Marcellus*s Speech to the Mob. 

Wherefore rejoice? that Caesar comes in triumph! 

What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels? 

You blocks! you stones! you worse than senseless thing%! 

Oh you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome ! 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops — 

Your infants in your arms — and there have sat 

The live-long day, with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ^ 

And, when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made a universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds. 

Made in his concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way. 

That comes in triumph over Pompey 's blood 

Begone ! 
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Run to your houses ! fall upon your knees ! 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plagues, 

'I'hat needs must light on this ingratitude ! Ibid. 



Henry V.'s Speech before the Battle of Agincmirt, 

What*S he that wishes for more men from England? 

My cousin Westmoreland! — No, my fair cousin: 

If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss; and, if to live. 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

No, no, my lord; wish not a man from England! 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my host. 

That he who hath no stomach to this fight. 

May straight depart: his passport shall be made. 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company ! 

This day is called the Feast of Crispian. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 

Will stand a-tip(oe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian ! 

He that outlives this day, and sees old age. 

Will, yearly on the vigil, feast his neighbours: 

And say — To-morrow is Saint Crispian ! 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

Old men forget, yet shall not all forget. 

But they'll remember, with advantages. 

What feats they did that day. Then shall our namesy 

Familiar in their mouths as household-words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, •• 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and GIo ster, — 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember 'd. 

This story shall the goodman teach his son; 

And Crispian s day shall neer go by. 

From this time to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers! . » 

For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother — be he e'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition; 

And, gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispian's daN, \\>\;6w* 
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Douj^ias's Account of Himself. 

My name is Norval. Oa the Grampiao hills 

My father feeds his flocks; a frui^ swain. 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home: 

For I had heard of battles, and I long d 

To follow to the 6eld some warlike lord; 

And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last night, round as my shield. 

Had not yet fill'd her horns, when, by her lig^ht, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 

Rush'd, like a torrent, down upon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone. 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover*d about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took; then hasted to my friends; 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led. 

Till we o'ertook the spoil-encumber *d foe. 

We fought — and conquer'd ! Ere a sword was drawn* 

An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 

Who wore, that day, the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdained 

The shepherds slothful life; and, having heard 

That our good king had summon'd his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father s house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps — 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these towers; 

And, heaven-directed, came this day, to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. Home. 



Rolla to the Peruvians. 

Mv brave associates! — partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame! Can Rolla's words add vigour to the vir- 
tuous energies which inspire your hearts? — No; — ^you 
have judged, as I have, the foulness of the crafty piea 
by which these bold invaders would delude you.-^Your 
generous spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives 
which, in a war like this, can animate their minds and 
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ours. — They, by a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, 
for plunder, and extended rule; — we, for our country, 
our altars, and our homes. — They follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and obey a power which they hate; — 
we serve a monarch whom we love, — a God whom we 
adore. — Whene'er they move in anger, desolation tracks 
their progress I — Where'er they pause in amity, affliction 
mourns their friendship. — They boast, they come but to 
improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from 
the yoke of error I — Yes — they — they will givie enlightened 
freedom to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of 
passion, avarice, and pride I — They offer us their protec- 
tion — yes, such protection as vultures give to lambs- 
covering and devouring them! — They call on us to barter 
all of good we have inherited and proved, for the desper- 
ate chance of something better which they promise. — Be 
our plain answer this: The throne we honour, is the peo- 
ple's choice — the laws we reverence, are our brave fathers* 
legacy — the faith we follow, teaches us to live in bonds of 
charity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss be- 
yond the grave. — Tell your invaders this, and tell them 
too, we seek no change; and least of all, such change as 
tliey would bring us. Sheridan s Pizarro, 



Catos Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Soul. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reason's! well I — 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction P — 

*Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 

*Tis Heaven itself that points out — an Hereafter, 

And intimates — Eternity to man. 

Eternity! — thou pleasing — dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect, lies before me; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us— 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works — He must delight in virtue; 

And that which He delights in, must be happy. 
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But when ? or where ? This world — ^was made for Csesar. 
I 'm weary of conjectures — this must end them. 

[Laying his hand on his sward. 
Thus am I doubly arm*d. My death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This — in a moment, brings me to an end; 
But this — informs me 1 shall never die! 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. — 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal vouth. 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The vrreck of matter, and the crush of worlds I jlddisan. 



Brutus an the Death of C<Bsar. 

Romans, Countrymen, and Lovers! — hear me for my 
cause; and be silent, that you may hear. Believe me for 
mine honour; and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe. Censure me in your wisdom; and awake 
your senses, that you may the better judge. — If there be 
any in this assembly, any dear friend of Ca»sar*s, to him 
I say, that Brutus's love to Caesar was no less than his. 
If, then, that friend demand why Brutus rose against Ca- 
sar, this is my answer: not that I loved Caesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were 
living, and die all slaves; than that Caesar were dead, to 
live all freemen? — As Caesar loved me, I weep for him* 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him; but as he was ambitious, I slew him I There 
are tears for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his 
valour, and death for his ambition ! — Who's here so base, 
that would be a bondman? if any, speak! for him have 
I offended. Who's here so rude, that would not be & 
Roman? if any, speak! for him have I offended. Who's 
here so vile, that will not love his country? if any, speak! 
lor him have I offended. — I pause for a reply. — 

None? then none have I offended! I have done no 
more to Caesar, than you should do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not | 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offences en- 
forced, for which he suffered death. 
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Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as, 
which of you shall not? — With this 1 depart — that as I 
slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same 
dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need 
my death. Shakspeare. 



Hamlet's Soliloquy on Death, 

To be— or not to be ? — 'that is the question. — 

Whether *tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And, by opposing, end them ? — To die — to sleep — 

No more I — and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to — 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die — to sleep — 

To sleep? — perchance to dream! — ay, there's the rub! 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffied off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. — There's the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes — 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death — 

That undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns! — puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus, conscience does make cowards of us all : 

And thus, the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 

A nd enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action I ISxd ^ 
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Mark Antonys Oration. 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen! lend me your ears, 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do, lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones : 

So let it be with Caesar! — Noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious — 

If it was so, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it! 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest — 

For Brutus is an honourable man! 

So are they all ! all honourable men — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. - 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me — 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man! 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept- 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff! — 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ^ — 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And sure he is an honourable man! 
I speak, not to disprove what Brutus spoke; 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once; not without cause: 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ' 

judgment! thou hast fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason! — Bear with me: 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar; 

And I must pause till it come back to me ! 
But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world — now lies he theie. 
And none so poor as do him reverence! 
Q masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
U ho, you all know, are honourable men ! — 
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r will not do them wrong : I ratlier choose 
To wrong tlie dead, to wrong myself and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men! — 
But here's a parchment with tlie seal of Caesar— 
[ found it in his closet — 'tis his will ! 
Let but tlie commons hear his testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 
And they will go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory ; 
And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 
Unto their issue! — 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle? I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on : 
*Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent — 
That day he overcame the Nervii !— 
Look! in tJiis place ran Cassius' dagger through!— 
See what a rent the envious Casca made ! — 
Through this — the well -beloved Brutus stabb'd! 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar foUow'd it! — 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel ! — 
Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Caesar loved him! 
This, this was the unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab ! — 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms. 
Quite vanquish 'd him. Then burst his mighty heart. 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue — 
Which all the while ran blood! — great Caesar fell! 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down; 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us I 
Oh, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops! 
Kind souls! what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded? — look you here! 
Here is himself — marr'd, as you see, by traitors! 

Good friends! sweet friends! let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! 
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TLey that have done this deed, are honourable ! — 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 

That made them do it : they are wise and honourable^ 

And will, no doubt, witli reason answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 

That loves his friend — and Uiat they know full well. 

That gave me public leave to speak of him — 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 

To stir men's blood: I only speak right on! 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths ! 

And bid them speak for me. But, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny! [bi(L 



i 



Shylock justifying Jus Meditated Revenge, 

If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a million! 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
my enemies! And what's his reason? I am a Jew! Hath 
not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands ? organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions P Is he not fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same summer and winter, as a Christian is ? 
If you stab us, do we not bleed P If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh P If you poison us, do we not die ? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like 3'ou in 
the rest, we will resemble you in that! If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian 
example? Why, Revenge! The villany you teach me I 
will execute; and it shall go hard, but I will better the 
instruction. Ibid. 
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Tdl. 
Scaling yonder peak ! 
I saw an eagle, wheeling near its brow 
O'er the abyss. - His broad expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air. 
As if he floated there, without their aid. 
By the sole act of his unlorded will 
That buoy'd him proudly up ! — Instinctively 
I bent my bow ! — yet kept he rounding still 
His aery circle, as in the delight 
Of measuring the ample range beneath. 
And round about, absorbed, he heeded not 
The death that threaten'd him ! — I couldn't shoot ! 
* Twas liberty I — I turned my bow aside 
And let him soar away I 
When I wedded thee 

The land was free! — with what pride, I us'd 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God 
And bless him that it was so! — It was free! — 
From end to end, from cliff to lake, 'twas free I — 
Free as our torrents are, that leap our rocks, 
And plough our Tallies, without asking leave ; 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow. 
In very presence of the regal sun I 
How happy was I in it then ! — I lov'd 
Its very storms! — Yes, Emma! — I have sat 
In my boat, at night, when down the mountain gorge 
The wind came, roaring — sat in it, and ey'd 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiPd 
To see him shake his lightnings o'er my head, 
And think I had no master, save his own! 
You know the jutting cliff, round which a track 
Up hither winds, whose base is but the brow 
To such another one? — O'ertaken there 
By the mountain blast I've laid me flat along, 
And while gust followed gust more furiously. 
As if 'twould sweep me o'er the horrid brink. 
And I have thought of other lands, whose stonns 
Are summer-flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wish*d me there ; the thought that mine was free 
Has check'd that wish, and I have rais'd my head; 
And cried, in thraldom, to that furious wind. 
Blow on I — This is the land of liberty I Knowle** 
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BnitM and Catsius. 

Cat. That you have wroog'd me doth appeal 
You hare condemn'd and not«d Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardiaua ; 
Wherein, mj letters, prajing on his Bide, 
Because I knew the man, were alighted off. 

Bru. You wrong'd yourself, to write in such 

Cos. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its coiumen 

Bra. I,et mo tell you, Casaius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Cm. I an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus that apeak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Brii. The name of Cassius honoura this com 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cat. Chastisement! 

Bra. Remember March, the ides of March n 
Did not great Julius bleed for juattce' aakef 
What viUain touch'd his bodj, that did stab. 
And not for justice? What! shall one of as. 
That struck the foremost man of aU this world. 
But for supporting robbera ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? 
And sell the mighty space of our large houonra, 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus?-^ 
I'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutua, bay not me, 
1 '11 not endure it : you fiirget yourself. 
To liedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you're not, Casaius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I say, you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myaell 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no furti 

Bru. Awav, slight man! 

Cas. Is't possible? 
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Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 

Cas. gods! ye gods! Must I endure all this? 

Bru, All this? ay, more: Fret, till your proud heart 
break ; 
Go, show your slaves how cholerick you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must 1 budge ? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 
Though it do split you : for, from this day forth, 
ril use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to this ? 

Bru, You say, you are a better soldier : 
Let me appear so ; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well : For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus. 
I said, an elder soldier, not a bettor ; 
Did I say better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Csesar liv*d, he durst not thus have mov'd 
me. 

Bru. Peace, peace ; you durst not so have tempted him, 

Cas. I durst not ? 

Bru. No. 

Ccts. What! durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cas. Do not presume too much upon ray love, 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru, You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm*d so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you deny'd me ;—> 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, then to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash. 
By any indirection. I did send 
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To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I baye answered Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so coyetousy 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 

Dash him to pieces ! 

Cos, I denied you not. 

Bru, You did. 

Cos, I did not: — he was but a fool, 
That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath riy'n my 

heart: 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities. 
But Brutus makes mine greater than tbf)y are. 

Bru, I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cos, You loye me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Cos, A friendly eye can never see such faults. 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cos. Come, Antony, and young Octayius, come, 
Reyenge jourselyes alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world: 
Hated by one he loyes ; bray'd by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults obsery'd. 
Set in a note-book, learn 'd and conn'd by rote. 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast ; within, my heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth ; 
1, that denied thee gold, will giye my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Caesar ; for, 1 know. 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou loy'dst him better 
Than oyer thou loy'dst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheath your dagger : 
Be angry when you will, it shall haye scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire : 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold again. 

Cos, Hath Cassius Hy'd 
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To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him ? 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cos, Do jou confess so much? Give me your hand. 

Bru, And my heart too. 

Cos. Brutus! — 

Bru, What's the matter? 

Cos, Have you not love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru, Yes, Cassius ; and, henceforth, 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
Hell thins your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Shakspeare, 
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The Well of St Keyiu. 

WELL there is in the west country. 
And a clearer one never was seen; 
There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Kevne* 

An oak and an elm- tree stand beside. 

And behind does an ash-tree grow, 
And a willow from the bank above 

Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne; 

Joyfully he drew nigh. 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling^ 

And there was not a cloud in the sky 

He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

For thirsty and hot was he ; 
And he sat down upon the bank 

Under tlie willow-tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town^ 

At the Well to fill his pail; 
On the Well-side he rested it. 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

" Now art thou a bachelor, stranger?" quoth he, 
" For, an if thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk this day. 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has thy good woman — ^if one thou hast — 
Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For, an if she have, I'll venture my life ^ 

She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne.'» 

'* 1 have left a good woman who never was here,** 

The stranger he made reply; 
" But that my draught should be better for that, 

I pray you answer me why." 



I 
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• St. Keyne," quoth the Coriiish-maD, ** many a time 
Drank of this crystal Weil, 
And before the angel summon'd her. 
She laid on the water a spell : 

" If the husband— of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his wife, • 
A happy man henceforth is he. 
For he shall be master for life. 

** But if the wife should diink of it first, — 
God help the husband then?" 
The stranger stoop'd to the Well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 

" You drank of the Well, I warrant, betimes?* 
He to the Cornish-man said : 
But the Cornish-man smiled as the stranger spake. 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

'' I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was done. 
And left my wife in the porch : 
But, i'faith! she had been wiser than I; 

For she took a bottle to church." Soulhey. 



Lodgings for Single Gentlemen* 

Who has e'er been in London, that overgrown plac^e. 
Has seen *' Lodgings to Let" stare him full in the face: 
Some are good, and let dearly; while some, *tis well known, 
Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely. 
Hired lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only; 
But Will was so fat, he appear 'd like a tun; — 
Or like two Single Gentlemen roll'd into One. 

He enter'd his rooms, and to bed he retreated; 
But, all the night long, he felt feverd and heated; 
And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep. 
He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep. 

Next night 'twas the same! — and the next! — and the next! 
He perspired like an ox; he was nervous, and vex*d. 
Week pass'd after week, till, by weekly succession. 
His weakly condition was past all expression. 
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in six months his acauaintance began much to doubt him; 
For his skin, ' like a lady's loose gown/ hung about him! 
So he sent for a doctor, and cried^ like a ninny, 
"I have lost many pounds — make me well— there's a guinea." 

The doctor looked wise: — " A slow fever," he said; 
Prescribed sudorifics — and going to bed. — 
" Sudorifics in bed," exclaim'd Will, ** are humbugs ! 
IVe enough of them there, without paying for drugs!" 

Will kicked out the doctor; — ^but, when ill indeed, 
E*en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed ; 
So, calling his host, he said — " Sir, do you know, 
I'm the fat Single Gentleman, six months ago? 

" Look ye, landlord, I think," argued Will with a g^n, 
" That with honest intentions you first took me in : 
But from the first night — and to say it I'm bold — 
I've been so very hot, that I'm sure I've caught cold!** 

Quoth the landlord, — " Till now, I ne'er had a dispute; 
I've let lodgings ten years, — I'm a baker to boot; 
In airing your sheets, sir, my ^ife is no sloven; 
And your bed is immediately — over my oven." 

" The oven ! ! ! " says Will.— Says the host, " Why this 

passion ? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion! 
Why so crusty, good sir?" — "Zounds!" cried Will in a 

taking, 
" Who would not be crusty, with half a year's baking ? " 

Will paid for his rooms. Cried the host, with a sneer, 
" Well, I see you have been going away half a year." — 
"Friend, we can't well agree; — ^yet no quarrel" — Will 

said; — 
" But I'd rather not perish, while you make your bread." 

ColmaHm 

Life compared to a Stage. 

All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players! 
They have their exits and their entrances. 
And one man in his time plays many parts ; 
His acts being seven ages. First, the infant^ 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
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And then the whining school-boy^ with his satchel. 

And shining morning face^ creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then the soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel; 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in tlie cannon's mouth! And then the justice. 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifls 

Into the lean and slipper d pantaloon; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose, well saved ! a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound ! Last scene of all. 

That ends this sti-ange eventAil history. 

Is second childishness, or mere oblivion; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing ! 

SJiakspeare. 

The Chameleon, 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark — 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard Iheir master gainst a post; 
Yet round the world the blade had been 
To see whatever could be seen — 
Returning from his finish'd tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before : 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The traveird fool your mouth will stop — 
** Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
I've seen, and sure I ought to know." — 
So begs you'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers, of such a cast — 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pass'd. 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that— 
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Discoursed awhile, mongst other matter* 
Of the Chameleon s form and nature. 
** A stranger animal,** cries one, 
** Sure never lived beneath the sun ! 
A lizard s body, lean and long, 
A fish s head, a serpent s tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined; 
And what a length of tail behind! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue!" 

" Hold there!" the other quick replies, 
** Tis green — i saw it with these eyes. 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warm*d it in the sunny ray; 
Stretch 'd at its ease, the beast I view'd. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And must again affirm it blue; 
At leisure I the beast survey 'd. 
Extended in the cooling shade." 

" Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye. *— • 
" Green! " cries the other in a fury; 
- Why, sir— d'ye think I've lost my eyes?" 
" 'Twere no great loss,* the friend replies. 
*' For, if they always serve you thus. 
You'll find 'em but of little use!" 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows; 
When luckily came by a third: 
To him the question they referr'd; 
And begg'd he'd tell 'em if he knew 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your potlier ; 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night. 
And view'd it o'er by candle-light; 
1 mark'd it well — 'twas black as jet — 
You stare — but, sirs, I've got it yet. 
And can produce it." — " Pray, sir, do: 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
** And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 
'* Well then, at once to end the doubt," 
Replies the man, '^I'll turn him out; 



\ 
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And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
He said; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — 'twas white. 

Merrick^ 



How-D'ye-Do, and Good-Bye, 

One day Uood-bye met How-d'ye-do, 

Too close to shun saluting; 
But soon the rival sisters flew 

From kissing to disputing. 

** Away!" says How-d'ye-do, *' vour m2<'B 
Appals my che«rtui nature; 
No name so sad as yours is seen 
In sorrow's nomenclature. 

* Where'er I give one sunshine hour. 
Your cloud comes in to shade it; 
Where'er I plant one bosom's flower. 
Your mildew drops to fade it. 

' Ere How-d'yie-do has tuned each tongue 
To ' hope's delighted measure/ 
Good-bye in friendship's ear has rung 
The knell of parting pleasure ! 

" From sorrows past, my cliemic skill 
Draws smiles of consolation; 
While you, from present joys, distil 
The tears of separation." 

Good-bye replied, ** Your statement's true, 
And well your cause you've pleaded; 

But, pray, who'd think of How-d'ye-do, 
Unless Good-bye preceded ! 

' Without my prior influence, 

Could yours have ever flourish'd ? 

And can your hand one flower dispense. 
But those my tears have nourish 'd ? 

' How oft, — if at the court of love 
Concealment is the fashion, — 

When How-d'ye-do has fail'd to move, 
Good-bye reveals the passion ? 
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" How oft, when Cupid's fires decline,— 
As every heart remembers, — 
One sigh of mine, and only mine. 
Revives the dying embers? 

" Go, bid the timid lover choose 
And I'll resign my charter. 
If he for ten kind How-d'ye-do's, 
One kind Good-bye would barter! 

** From love and friendship's kindred source 
We both derive existence; 
And they would both lose half their force 
Without one joint assistance. 

** *Tis well the world our merit knows. 
Since time, there's no denying. 
One half in How-d'ye-doing goes. 

And t'other in Good-bying." Anonymous, 



The Three Black Crows, 

Two honest tradesmen, meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by Uie hand; 
" Hark ye," said he, " 'tis an odd story this 
About the crows ! " — " I don't know what it is," 

Replied his friend. " No! I'm surpnsed at that* 

Where 1 come from, it is the common chat; 
But you shall hear an odd affair indeed! 
And that it happen'd they are all agreed: 
Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 
A gentleman, who lives not far from 'Change, 
This week, in short, as all the Alley knows. 
Taking a vomit, threw up Three Black Crows!" 

" Impossible!" " Nay, but 'tis really true; 

I had it from good hands, and so may you." 

'* From whose I pray ? " So, having named the inan» 

Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. 

" Sir, did you tell ? " ^relating the affair. 

" Yes, sir, I did ; and, if 'tis worth your care, 

"Twas Mr." — such a one — *' who told it me; 

But, by the bye, 'twas Two black crows, not Three !^ 

Resolved to trace so wondrous an event. 
Quick to the third the virtuoso went. 
* Sir," — and so forth. — " Why, yes; the thing is fact. 
Though in regard to number not exact; 
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It was not Ttvo black crows, 'twas* only One; 
The tinith of that you may depend upon ; 
The gentleman himself told me the case." — 
'* Where may I find him?'* — " Why, in" — such a place. 
Away he went, and having found him out, 

" Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt." 

Then to his last informant he referr'd. 

And begg'd to know, if true what he had heard : 

** Did you, sir, throw up a black crow?" — " Not I!" — 

" Bless me! — how people propagate a lie! 

Black crows have been thrown up. Three, Two, and One; 

And here, I find, all comes at last to None! 

Did you say nothing of a crow at all ?" 

'* Crow — crow — perhaps I might; now I recall 
The matter over." — *' And pray, sir, what was't?" 
" Why, I was horrid sick, and at the last 
I did throw up, and told my neighbour so. 

Something that was as black, sir, as a crow.'* 

I>r, Byrovu 

Queen Mab, 

Oh! then, I see Queen Mab has been with you. 

She is the fairy's midwife: and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman; 

Drawn, by a team of little atomies, 

Athwart men's noses, as they lie asleep: 

Her waggon-spokes, made of long spinners' leg?; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

The traces, of the smallest spiders* web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone; the lash, of film; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub. 

Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 

And, in this state, she gallops, night by night. 
Through lovers* brains, and then they dream of love; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream of fees; 
O'er courtiers' knees, who dream on courtesies straight; 
O'er ladies* lips, who straight on kisses dream: 
Sometimes she driveth o*er a lawvers nose. 
And then he dreams of smelling out a suit: 
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And sometimes comes she, with a tithe-pig*s tail 

Tickling the parson, as he lies asleep; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometimes she driveth oer a soldier's neck; 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats ; 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades; 

Of healths five fathoms deep; and then, anon. 

Drums in his ears; at which he starts and wakes; 

And, being thus frighten'd, swears a prayer or two^ 

And sleeps again. Shakspean. 

Contest between the Eyes and the Nose. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose: 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong: 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows. 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued tlie cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig-full of learning; 

While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

" In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear. 

And your lordship," he said, *' will undoubtedly find. 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, 
Wiiich amounts to possession time out of mind." 

Then, holding the spectacles up to the court, 

** Your lordship observes they are made ^nth a straddle 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is; in short. 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose — 
'Tis a case Uiat has happened, and may be again — 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 

Pray who would, or who could wear spectacles then ^ 

On the whole, it appears, and my argument shows. 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn. 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them.'* 

Then shilling his side, as a lawyer knows how. 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; 
But what were his arguments few people know. 

For the court did not think they were equally wise. 
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So his lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear, without one ifov hut. 

That whenever the Nose put his Spectacles on — 
By day-light or candle-light — Eyes should be shut. 

Cowper. 



Toby TosspoL 

Alas! what pity 'tis, that regularity 

Like Isaac Snove s, is such a rarity. 
But there are swilling wights in London town, 

Term'd — Jolly dogs — Choice spirits — alias swine. 
Who pour, in midnight revel, bumpers down, • 

Making their throats a thoroughfare for wine. 

These spendthrifts, who life's pleasures thus run on. 

Dozing with headachs till the afternoon. 
Lose half men's regular estate of sun. 

By borrowing too largely of the moon. 

One of this kidney — Toby Tosspot hight — 
Was coming from the Bedford, late at night: 
And being Bacchi plenus, — full of wine. 
Although he had a tolerable notion 
Of aiming at progressive motion, 
'Twasn't direct — 'twas serpentine. 
He work'd with sinuosities along. 

Like Monsieur Corkscrew, worming through a cork. 
Not straight, like Corkscrew's proxy, stiff Don Prong, n 
fork. 

At length, with near four bottles in his pate. 
He saw the moon shining on Shove's brass plate. 

When reading, " Please to ring the bell," 

And being civil beyond measure, 

" Ring it I" says Toby — " very well; 

I'll ring it with a deal of pleasure." 

Toby, the kindest soul in all the town. 
Gave it a jerk that almost jerk'd it down. 
He waited full two minutes — no one came; 

He waited full two minutes more; — and then^ 
Says Toby. " If he's deaf, I'm not to blame, 

111 pull it for the gentleman again.* 
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But the first peal woke Isaac^ in a fright; 
Who, quick as lightning, popping up his head» 
Sat on his head's antipodes, in bed. 
Pale as a parsnip, — bolt upright 

At length, he wisely to himself doth say, — 

Calming his fears, — 
" Tush ! 'tis some fool has rung and run away ;* 
When peal the second rattled in his ears! 

8hove jump*d into the middle of the floor; 

And, trembling at each breath of air that stirr'd. 
He groped down stairs, and opened the street-door; 

While Toby was performing peal the third. 

Isaac eyed Toby, fearfully askant, — 
And saw he was a strapper — stout and tall; 
He put his question — " Pray, sir, what d'ye want?" 
Says Toby, — " I want nothing, sir, at all.*' 

** Want nothing, sir! — youVe pull'd my bell, I vow, 

As if you*d jerk it off the wire." 
Quoth Toby, — gravely making him a bow, — 

" I puird it, sir, at your desire." 

" At mine! ** — ' Yes, yours; I hope I've done it well: 
High time for bed, sir; I was hastening to it; 

But, if you write up — * Please to ring the bell,' 
Common politeness makes me stop and do it.' 



Column 



The Charitable Barber. 



A 8CH0LAR of that race, whom oft we meet. 

Hungry and friendless, wandering through the street, 

Thoug:h bless'd with gifts, life's noblest scenes to grace, 

W^as forced, through want, to seek a tutor's place. 

At length, when pining in extreme distress, 

I'he starving wretch was led to hope success. 

And got a sudden summons to repair 

Before the guardians of a titled heir: 

In Pluiebus* livery dress'd from top to toe. 

Out wit in this dire plight was loathe to go; 

His hat, an hostler for a sieve might use. 

His wig was bald, his toes peep*d through his shot:8; 

His hose through many a i*ent display'd his skin. 

And a beard three weeks old adorn'd his chin: 
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With such a Hebrew phiz, he felt 'twas clear. 
No Christian tutor ought to face a peer. 
Much he desired to shave it; but, alas! 
Our wit was minus razor, soap, and glass; 
And, what the barbed sage esteem'd still worse. 
Had nought to fee the barber in his purse. 
In this dilemma, cursing purse and beard. 
At many a barber's shop he anxious leer'd; 
Hoping some shaver's countenance to find. 
That spoke a feeling heart and liberal mind. 
At length he spied an artisan, whose face 
Bespoke compassion for man's suffering race. 
Bleeding with wounded pride at every pore. 
Our shamefaced scholar, trembling, opes the door: 
The barber greets him with a smirking air. 
Bows to the ground, and then presents a chair. 
" Sir, you want shaving, I presume," he cries; 
Then graceful on his nail a razor tries. 
" Pray, sir, be seated — Jack, bring Packwood's strap« 
A damask towel, and a cotton cap — 
A basin, George — some shaving-powder, Luke— 
And Tom — you friz the gentleman's peruke." 
Such pompous orders much the wit distress'd. 
Who to the barber thus his speech address'd : 
" Unused to beg, how wretched is the task, 
Alms from a stranger abject thus to ask! 
To act the suppliant, galls me to the core; 
Yet your compassion I must now implore. 
Cash, I, alas! have none; and therefore crave. 
That you, for charity, my beard will shave." 
At Ihis request, the barber stood aghast. 
And thus to his surprise gave vent at last: — 
" Shave you, for charity ! confound your chops ! 
Do men, to shave for nothing, rent such shops ? 
Barbers might soon retire from trade, I trow. 
If all their customers resembled you : 
I like your modesty; but good, my spark. 
The number of this house in future mark; 
For, not to mince the matter and be nice, 
I never gratis shave a beggar twice." — 
No towel, soap, nor night-cap, now appear 'd. 
The churl with cold pump-water dabs his beard. 
Selects an old notch'd razor from his case. 
And without mercy flays the scholar's face: 
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Though Rl each rup his chia was drench'd 
Hia lot, the stoic, uncomplaining, bore; 
For to poor wits the pnvilege l>eloi)gB, 
With resignation to support their wrongs 

Just then, the barbers cat, in theft surpr 
Was by the shopman wofully chastised; 
Puss, who less patience than the bard posw 
In piercing cries, her agony express'd: — 
The barber, sulky and displeased before. 
Now at his shopman like a trooper swore. 
And with a Slentor's voice the cook-maid c 
To know from whence proceed those hideoi 
" 'Tis doubdess," cried the wit, with great h 
" Some poor cat, by your shopman, shaved 






Law is law — law is law; and as in such 
and hereby, and aforesaid, provided always, 
notwithstanding. Xav is like a country dar 
led up and down in it till they are tired. ] 
book of surgery, tliere are a great many desn 
it It is also like physic, they that take li 
best off. Law is like a homely gentlewomai 
follow. Iaw is also like a scolding wile, vei 
follows us. Law is like a new fiishion, pe 
witched to get into it: it is also like bad v 
people are glad when they get out of it 

We shall now mention a cause, called " 
Boatum:" it was a cause that came befo 
cause was as follows. 

There were two farmers: farmer A. ar 
Farmer A. was seized or possessed of a bul 
was seized or possessed of a ferry-boat Nc 
of the ferry-boat, having made bis boat fas 
shore, with a piece of hay, twisted rope-fiishi 
say, vulgo vocalo, a bay-band. After he 1: 
boat fast to a post on shore; as it was very 
hungry man to do, he went up town to dinnel 
bull, as it was very natural for a hungry bull 
down town to look for a dinner; and, observi 
ing, seeing, and spying out some turnips ii 
of the ferrj'boat, the bull scrambled into th 
he ate up the turnips, and, ta meke an Ukd 
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fell to work upon the hay-band: the l)oat, being eaten iroin 
its moorings, floated down the river, with tlie bull in it: 
it struck against a rock; beat a hole in the bottom of the 
boat, and tossed the bull overboard: whereupon the owner 
of the bull brought his action against the boat, for run- 
iug away with the bull : the owner of the boat brought his 
action against the bull, for running away with the boat: 
And tlius notice of trial was given, Bullum versus Boatum» 
Boatum versus Bullum. 

Now the counsel for the bull began with saying: " My 
lord, and you gentlemen of the jury, we are counsel in 
this cause for the bull. We are indicted for running 
away with the boat. Now, my lord, we have heard of 
running horses, but never of running bulls, before. Now, 
my lord, the bull could no more run away with the boat, 
than a man in a coach may be said to run away with the 
horses ; therefore, my lord, how can we punish what is not 
punishable ? How can we eat what is not eatable ? Or 
now can we drink what is not drinkable P Or, as the law 
says, how can we think on what is not thinkable P There- 
fore, my lord, as we are counsel in this cause for the 
bull; if the jury should bring the bull in guilty, the jury 
would be guilty of a bull." 

The counsel for the boat observed, that the bull should 
be nonsuited; because, in his declaration, he had not spe- 
cified what colour he was of; for thus wisely, and thus 
learnedly, spoke the counsel! — '* My lord, if the bull was 
of no colour, he must be of some colour; and, if he was 
not of any colour, what colour could the bull be of?" 1 
overruled this motion myself, by observing, the bull was a 
white bull, and that white is no colour: besides, as I told 
my brethren, they should not trouble their heads to talk 
of colour in the law, for the law can colour any thing. 
This cause being afterwards left to a reference, upon the 
award, both bull and boat were acquitted ; it being proved, 
that the tide of the river carried them both away : upon 
which, I gave it as my opinion, that, as the tide of the 
river carried both bull and boat away, both bull and boat 
had a good action against the water-bailiff. 

My opinion being taken, an action was issued; and, 
upon the traverse, tliis point of law arose : How, wherefore, 
and whether, why, when, and what, whatsoever, whereas, 
and whereby, as the boat was not a compos-mentis evidence, - 
how could an oath be administered*^ That point was soon 
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settled, by Boatuin*s attorney declaring, that, for his client, 
he would swear any thing. 

The water-bailiffs charter was Uien read, taken out of 
the original record, in true law Latin; which set forth, in 
their declaration, that they were carried away either by 
the tide of flood, or the tide of ebb. The charter of the 
water-bailiff was as follows: AqtuB hailiffi est magistratus 
in choisi super omnibus Jiskibus qui habuerunt finnos el 
scahs, claws, shells, el talos, qui swimmare in freskibus 
vet saltibus riveris, lakis, ponais, canalibus, et well boats; 
sive oysteri, prawni, ivhitini, shrimpi, turbutus solus; that 
is, not turbo ts alone, but turbots and soles both together. 
But now comes the nicety of the law; the law is as nice as 
a new-laid egg, and not to be understood by addle-headed 
people. Bullum and Boa turn mentioned both ebb and 
flood, to avoid quibbling; but it being proved, that they 
were carried away neither by the tide of flood, nor by the 
tide of ebb, but exactly upon the top of high water, they 
were nonsuited ; but such was the lenity of the court, upon 
tlieir paying all costs, they were allowed to begin again, 
de novo, ____^ Stevens* 

The Newcastle Apothecary, 

A MAN in many a country town we know 
Professing openly with Death to wrestle; 

Entering the field against the grimly foe, 
Arm'd with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are; 

But meet just like prize-fighters in a fair: 

Who first shake hands before tliey box. 

Then give each other plaguy knocks. 

With all the love and kindness of a brother. 
So, — many a suffering patient saith, — 
Though the apothecary fights with Death 

Still they're sworn friends to one another. 

A member of this ^sculapian line. 
Lived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
No man could better gild a pill ; 

Or make a bill ; 
Or mix a draught, or bleed, or blister; 
Or draw a tooth out of your head; 
Or chatter scandal by your bed; 

Or spread a plaster. 
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Of occupations, these were quantum stiff: 
Yet still he thought the list not long enough; 

And therefore midwifery he chose to pin lo't 
This balanced things; for, if he hurl'd 
A few score mortals from the world. 

He made amends by bringing others into't. 

His fame, full six miles round the country ran. 

In short, in reputation he was solus! 
All the old women caird him " a fine man!" 

His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade, 
— Which oftentimes will genius fetter, — 

Read works of fancy, it is said. 
And cultivated the Belles Lettres. 

And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Can't men have taste that cure a phthisic ? 
Of poetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic. 

Bolus loved verse; — and took so much delight in't, 

That his prescriptions he resolved to write in't : 

No opportunity he e^er let pass 

Of writing the directions on his label?, 
In dapper couplets — like Gay s Fables, 

Or rather like the lines in Hudibras. 

Apothecary s verse! — and where's the treason? 

Tis simple honest dealing; — not a crime: 
When patients swallow physic without reason^ 

It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He had a patient lying at death's door. 

Some three miles from the town — it might be four; 

To whom one evening Bolus sent an article- 
In pharmacy, that's call'd cathartical ; 
And on the label of the stuff. 
He wrote this verse; 
Which one should think was clear enough. 
And terse: 

" When taken, 
To be well shaken," 
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Next morning early. Bolus rose; 
And to the patient's house he goes 

Upon his pad. 
Who a vile trick of stumbling had : 
It was indeed a very sorry hack ; 

But that's of course: 

For what's expected from a horse. 
With an apothecary on his back P 

Bolus arrived, and gave a double tap. 
Between a single and a double rap. — 

Knocks of this kind 
Are given by gentlemen who teach to dance; 

By fiddlers, and by opera-singers : 
One loud, and then a little one behind. 

As if the knocker fell, by chance 
Out of their fingers. — 

The servant let him in with dismal face 
Long as a courtier's out of place — 

Portending some disaster : 
John's countenance as rueful look'd and grim. 
As if the apothecary had physick'd him. 

And not his master. 

** Well, hows the patient?" Bolus said. 

John shook his head. 
" Indeed? — hum I — ha! — that's very odd, 
He took the draught?" — John gave a nod! 
" Well — how ? — What then ? — Speak out, you dunce ! 
" Why then," says John, " we shook him once." 
*' Shook him! — how?" Bolus stammer 'd out. 
" We jolted him about." 
Zounds 1 shake a patient, man — a shake won't do.** 
No, sir — and so we gave him two." 
" Two shakes I — odds curse I 
'Twould make the patient worse." 
•* It did so, sir — and so a third we tried." 
** Well, and what then?"—" Then, sir, my master died!" 

Colman. 
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The Three Warnings. 

The ti-ee of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground; 
'Twas therefore said by ancient sages, 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages. 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages. 

The greatest love of life appears. 

This strong affection to believe. 
Which all confess, but few perceive. 
If old assertions can't prevail. 
Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay 

On neighbour Dobson's wedding-day. 

Death call'd aside the jocund groom 

With him into another room. 

And looking grave, " You must," says he, 
** Quit your SMeet bride, and come with me." 
" With you ! and quit my Susan s side I 
"With you!" the hapless husband cried: 
" Young as I am ! 'tis monstrous hard : 

Besides, in truth, I'm not prepared; 

My thoughts on other matters go; 

This is my wedding-night, you know." 

What more he urged, I have not heard; 

His reasons could not well be stronger; 
So Death the poor delinquent spared. 

And left to live a little longer. 
Yet, calling up a serious look. 
His hour-glass trembled while he spoke: 
** Neighbour," he said, " farewell : no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour; 
And farther, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name. 
To give you time for preparation. 
And fit you for your future station. 
Three several warnings you shall have 
Before you're summon'd to the grave: 
Willing for once, I'll quit my prey. 

And grant a kind reprieve; 
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Ill hopes you'll have no more to say; 
But when I call again this way. 

Well pleased the world will leave. " 
To these conditions both consented, \ 

And parted perfectly contented. \ 

What next the hero of our tale befell. 
How long he lived, how wisely well ; 

How roundly he pursued his course. 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked liis horee, 
The willing muse shall tell : 
He chaffer d then, he bought, he sold. 
Nor once perceived his growing old. 

Nor thought of death as near; 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew; 
Many his gains, his children few. 
He passed his smiling hours in peace; 
And still he view'd his wealth increase. 
While thus, along life's dusty road. 
The beaten track content he trod. 
Old Time, whose haste no mortal spare9^ 
Uncall'd, unheeded, unawares. 

Brought on his eightieth year — 
When, lo ! one night in musing mood^ 

As all alone he sat, 

The unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half kill'd with anger and surprise, 

" So soon return'd ? " old Dobson cries. 

** So soon, do you call it ? " Death replies : 
" Surely, my friend, you re but in jest; 
Since I was here before, 
*Tis six and thirty years at least. 
And you are now fourscore." 

** So much the worse," the clown rejoin*d; 

** To spare the aged would be kind: 
Besides, you promised me Three warnings 
Which I have look'd for, nights and mornings : 
And for that loss of time and ease, i 

I can recover damages." | 
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I know," says Death, " that, at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome guest; 

But don't V>e cay^Xxowa, ^xvawA., ^\. Wi\ai\ 
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I little thought you'd still be able 
To stump about your farm and stable; 
Your years have run to a great length, 
I wish you joy though of your strength.** 

'* Hold," says the farmer, " not so fast; 
I have been lame these four years past." 

" And no great Monder,** Death replies: 
" However, you still keep your eyes; 

And sure, to see one's loves and friends. 

For legs and arms may make amends." 

" Perhaps, says Dobson, *' so it might. 
But latterly I've lost my sight." 

" This is a shocking tale, in truth; 

But there's some comfort still," says Deatli: 
** Each strives your sadness to amuse; 

I warrant, you hear all the news." 
" There's none," he cries; " and if there were, 

I'm grown so deaf, I could not hear." 
" Nay, then," the spectre stern rejoin'd. 
These are unjustifiable yearnings; 

If you are lame, and deaf, and blind, 
You have your tliree sufficient warnings; 

So come along, no more we*ll part:" 

He said and touch 'd him with his dart; 

And now old Dobson, turning pale. 

Yields to his fate. — So ends my tale 



The RazoV'Seller. 

A FELLOW, in a market-town. 

Most musical cried razors up and down, 

And offer *d twelve for eighteen-pence ; 
Which certainly seem'd wondrous cheap. 
And, for the money, quite a heap. 

As every man would buy, with cash and sense. 

A country bumpkin the great offer heard: 

Poor Hodge ! who suffer d by a thick, black beard. 

That seem'd a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nosef 
With cheerfulness the eighteen-pence he paid. 
And proudly to himself, in whispers, said, 

" This rascal stole the razors, I suppose! 
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** No matter if the fellow be a knave. 
Provided tliat the razors shave: 

It sartinly will be a monstrous prize.* 
So, home the clown, with his good (brtune^ went. 
Smiling in heart and soul content. 

And quickly soap'd himself to ears and eyes. 

Being well lather 'd from a dish or tub, 
Hodge now began with grinning pain to grub. 

Just like a hedger cutting furze: 
Twas a vile razor! — then the rest he tried — 
All were impostors — "Ah I" Hodge sigh'd, 

" I wish my eighteen -pence within my purse!* 

In vain to chase his beard, and bring the graces. 

He cut, and dug, and winced, and stamp 'd, and swore; 

Brought blood and danced, blasphemed and made wry 
And cursed each razors body o'er and o'er! [fitce^ 

His muzzle, form*d of opposition stuff, 
Firm as a Foxite, would not lose its ruff; 

So kept it — laughing at the steel and suds: 
Hodge, in a passion, stretch 'd his angry jaws. 
Vowing the direst vengeance, with clinched claws. 

On the vile cheat that sold the goods. 
" Razors! a damn*d confounded dog! 
Not fit to scrape a hog I ** 

Hodge sought the fellow — found him, and began — 
" Perhaps, Master Razor-rogue, to you 'tis fun. 

That people flay themselves out of their lives : 
You rascal ! for an hour have I been grubbing. 
Giving my scoundrel whiskers here a scrubbing. 

With razors just like oyster-knives. 
Sirrah! I tell you, you're a knave, 
^To cry up razors that can't shave/ 

" Friend,** quoth the razor-man, " I am no knave : 
As for the razors you have bought. 
Upon my soul, I never thought 
^at they would shave." 
Not think they'd shave!" quoth Hodge, with wondering 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell; [eyes, 
hat were they made for then, you dog!" he cries. 
Made!" quoth the fellow, with a smile, — " to ^MT 
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Hodge held a farm, and smiled content. 
While one year paid another's rent; 
But^ it* he ran the least behind. 
Vexation stung his anxious mind; 
For not an hour would landlord stay, 
But seize the very quarter-day. 
How cheap soe'er or scant the grain^ 
Though urged with truth, was urged in vain. 
The same to him, if false or true; 
For rent must come when rent was due. 
Yet that same landlord's cows and steeds 
Broke Hodge's fence, and cropp'd his meads. 
In hunting, that same landlord's hounds — 
See! how they spread his new-sown grounds. 
Dog, horse, and man, alike o'erjoy'd. 
While half the rising crop's destroy 'd; 
Yet tamely was the loss sustain'd. 
*Tis said, the sufferer once complain'd: 
The Squire laugh'd loudly while he spoke, 
And paid the bumpkin — with a joke. 

But luckless still poor Hodges fate: 
His worship's bull had forced a gate. 
And gored his cow, the last and best; 
By sickness he had lost the rest 
Hodge felt at heart resentment strong — 
The heart will feel that suffers long. 
A thought that instant took his head. 
And thus within himself he said : 
"If Hodge, for once, don't sting the Squire, 
May people post him for a liar I " 
He said — across his shoulder throws 
His fork, and to his landlord goes. 

" I come, an't please you, to unfold 
What, soon or late, you must be told. 
My bull — a creature tame till now — 
My bull has gored your worship's cow. 
Tis known what shifts I make to live: 
Perhaps your honour may forgive." 
*' Forgive ! " the Squire replied, and swore; 
' ' Pray cant to me, forgive, no more; 
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The law my damage shall decide ; 

And know, that Fll be satisfied." 

"Think, sir, Tm poor — poor as a rat.** 

" Think, Tm a justice — think of that ! " 

Hodge bow'd again, and scratched his head ; 

And, recollecting, archly said, 

** Sir, I'm so struck when here before ye, 

I fear IVe blundered in the story. 

Tore George ! but I'll not blunder now : 

Yours was the bull, sir; mine, the cow !** 

His worship found his rage subside, 
And with calm accent thus replied : 
" I'll think upon your case to-night ; 
But I perceive 'tis alter'd quite ! " 
Hodge shrugg'd, and made another bow : 
"An* please ye, where's the justice now 1" 

Anonymous, 

TJie Turban Hat 

Beautiful girl in the turban hat ! 

I lost my heart when you mounted that ; 

It wandered away 'mid the folds of your hair — 

Got tangled — and now lies captive there. 

Remember, when combing your locks to-night, 
Should some tresses be twisted together tight, 
Look out for my heart, and some others youVe spum'd 
That strayed from their owners and never returned. 

In moments of courage I've been inclined 
To give you, dear girl, a piece of my mind ; 
But now it's too late, for with grief I see, 
My peace of mind has deserted me. 

Artists may picture and poets praise 

The scant-clad Venus of former days ; 

But lovelier far to my eyes than that 

Are the well-draped form and the turban hat. 

Beautiful girl, well may you wear ; 
Never may sorrow whiten one hair 
Of the clusters that make my pulse go pat, 
As I look at yourself and your turban hat ! 

Irwin. 
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The Duel 

jLN Brentfield town, of old renown, there lived a Mister 

Bray, 
Who fell in love with Lucy Bell — and so did Mr Clay. 

Said Mr Bray to Mr. Clay, '* You choose to rival me, 
And court Miss Bell ; but there your court no thorough- 
fare shall be. 

" Unless you now give up your suit, you may repent your 

love ; 
I, who have shot a pigeon match, can shoot a turtle dove." 

Said Mr. Clay to Mr. Bray, " Your threats I quite explode; 
One who has been a volunteer knows how to prime and 
load. 

" And so I say to you, unless your passion quiet keeps, 
I, who have shot and hit bull's eye, may chance to hit a 
sheep's." 

Now gold is oft for silver changed, and that for copper red ; 
But these two went away to give each other change for 
lead. 

But first they sought a friend a-piece, this pleasant thought 

to give — [still to live. 

When they were dead, they thus should have two seconds 

To measure out the ground, not long the seconds then 

forbore. 
And, having taken one rash step, they took a dozen more. 

They next prepared each pistol-pan against the deadly 

* strife, 
By putting in the prime of death against the prime of life. 

Now all was ready for the foes ; but when they took their 

stands [shaking hands. 

Fear made them tremble, so they found they both iffssm 
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Said Mr. C. to Mr. B., " Here one of us may fall, 
And, like St. Paul's Cathedral, now be doomed to have a 
balL 

*' I do confess I did attach misconduct to your name ; 
If I withdraw the charge, will then your ramrod do the 
same V 

Said Mr. B. " I do agree — but think of Honour's Courts ! 
If we go off without a shot, there will be strange reports. 

" But look, the morning now is bright, though cloudy it 

begun; 
Why can't we aim above, as if we had called out the sun f* 

So up into the harmless air their bullets they did send ; 
And may all other duels have that upshot in the end ! 

Titomas Hood. 

Cupid's Arrow. 
Young Cupid went stonning to Vulcan one day. 

And besought him to look at his arrow. 
" 'Tis useless," he cried ; " you must mend it, I say ! 

'Tis not fit to let fly at a sparrow. 
There's something that's wrong in the shaft or the dart, 

For it flutters, quite false to my aim ; 
'Tis an age since it fairly went home to the heart, 

And the world really jests at my name. 

" I have straightened, I've bent, I've tried all, I declare ; 

I've perfumed it with sweetest of sighs ; 
'Tis feathered with ringlets my mother might wear, 

And the barb gleams with light from young eyes ; 
But it falls without touching — I'll break it, I vow. 

For there's Hymen beginning to pout ; 
He's complaining his torch bums so dull and so low 

That Zephyr might puff it right out." 

Little Cupid went on with his pitiful tale. 

Till Yulcan the weapon restored. 
" There, take it, young sir ; try it now — if it fail, 

I wiU ask neither fee nor reward." 
The urchin shot out, and rare havoc he made ; 

The wounded and dead were untold : 
But no wonder the rogue had such slaughtering trade, 

For the arrow was laden with gold, 

Eliza Cook. 
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Fire and Ale. — By M. G. L.* 

My palate is parch'd with Pierian thirst, 

Away to Parnassus I'm beckon'd ; 
List, warriors and dames, while my lay is rehearsed, 
I sing of the singe of Miss Drury the first, 

And the birth of Miss Drury the second. 

The Fire King, one day, rather amorous felt ; 

He mounted his hot copper filly ; 
His breeches and boots were of tin, and the belt 
Was made of cast iron, for fear it should melt 

With the heat of the copper colt's belly. 

Sure never was skin half so scalding as his ! 

When an infant 'twas equally horrid ; 
For the water when he was baptised gave a fizz. 
And bubbled and simmer'd and started off, whizz ! 

As soon as it sprinkled his forehead. 

Oh ! then there was glitter and fire in each eye, 

For two living coals were the symbols ; 
His teeth were calcin'd, and his tongue was so dry, 
It rattled against them, as though you should try 
To play the piano in thimbles. 

From his nostrils a lava sulphureous flows. 

Which scorches wherever it lingers ; 
A snivelling fellow he's called by his foes. 
For he can't raise his paw to blow his red nose. 

For fear it should blister his fingers. 

♦ ** Rejected Addresses."— The Committee of Drury Lane Theatre having 
offered a prize for the best Address, to be read at the re-opening in 1812, the 
brothers James and Horace Smith conceived the idea of publishing a book of 
poems purporting to be some of the ** Rejected Addresses," but which were in 
realty imitations, caricatures, and parodies of the works of some of the best- 
known living authors. This they did admirably, and gave to the world the 
best collection of satirical imitations and parodies ever produced. Sir Walter 
Scott, after reading that ascribed to him, said — " I certainly must have written 
this myself, although I forget on what occasion." In a note to his Essays, 
Lord Jeffrey says : — *' I take the • Rejected Addresses ' to be the very best imi- 
tations (and often of difficult originals) that ever were made." In "Fire and 
Ale " we have a fine imitation of the spirited, rollicking style of M. G. Lewis, 
better known as Monk Lewis. Speaking of it, the Edinburgh Review says : — 
•••Fire and Ale,* by M. G. Lewis, exhibits not only a faithful copy of the 
spirited, loose, and flowing versification of that singular author, but a very just 
representation of that mixture of extravagance and jocularity which has im- 
pressed most of his writiugs with the character of a sort of farcical horror." 
The selection on page 392 is, it is almost needless to say, an admirable parody 
of Sir Walter Scott's style. In " Living Lustres," p^e 395, Moore is equally 
well caricatured, 
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His wig is of flames curling oyer his head. 

Well powder'd with white smokiiig ashes ; 
He drinks gunpowder tea, melted sugar of lead. 
Cream of tartar, and dines on hot spiced gingerbread, 
Which black from the oven he gnashes. 

Each fire-nymph his kiss from her countenance shields, 

'Twoidd soon set her cheekbone a frying ; 
He spit in the Tenter^Ground near Spitaliields, 
And the hole that it burnt, and the chalk that it yields. 
Make a capital lime-kiln for drying. 

When he opened his mouth, out there issued a blasts 

(Nota bene, I do not mean swearing,) 
But the noise that it made, and the heat that it cast, 
I've heard it from those who have seen it, surpassed 
A shot manufactory flaring. 

He blazed, and he blazed, as he gallop'd to snatch 

His bride, little dreaming of danger ; 
His whip was a torch, and his spur was a match. 
And over the horse's left eye was a patch, 

To keep it from burning the manger. 

And who ia the housemaid he means to enthral 

In his cinder-producing alliance 1 
'Tis Drury Lane Playhouse, so wide and so tall. 
Who, like other combustible ladies, must fall. 

If she cannot set sparks at defiance. 

On his warming-pan kneepan he clattering roU'd, 

And the housemaid his hand would have taken. 
But his hand, like his passion, was too hot to hold. 
And she soon let it go, but her new ring of gold 
AU melted, like butter or bacon ! 

Oh ! then she look'd sour, and indeed well she might, 

For Yinegar Yard was before her ; 
But, spite of her shrieks, the ignipotent knight, 
Enrobing the maid in a flame of gas light. 

To the skies in a skyrocket bore her. 

Look ! look ! 'tis the Ale King, so stately and starch. 

Whose votaries scorn to be sober ; 
He pops from his vat, like a cedar or larch ; 
Brown stout is his doublet, he hops in his march. 

And froths at the mouth in October. 
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His spear is a spigot, his shield is a bung ; 

He taps where the housemaid no more is, 
When lo ! at his magical bidding, upsprimg 
A second Miss Drury, tall, tidy, and young, 

And sported in loco sororis. 

Back, lurid in air, for a second regale, 

The Cinder King, hot with desire. 
To Brydges Street hied ; but the Monarch of Ale, 
With uplifted spigot and faucet, and pail, 

Thus chided the Monarch of Fire ; 

" Vile tjrrant, beware of the ferment I brew ; 

I rule the roast here, dash the wig o' me ! 
If, in spite of your marriage with Old Drury, you 
Come here with your tinderbox, courting the New, 

I'll have you indicted for bigamy ! " 

lie/eeted Addresses, 

An Electric Trijp to London, 

It has been told of the inhabitants of a certain village in 
a remote district of the Western Highlands, that they were 
either so tenacious in the preservation of old customs, or 
so ignorant of current affairs, that they continued to pray 
for the health and prosperity of Greorge IV. long after they 
were blessed with the incomparably better and more ex- 
emplary reign of good Queen Victoria. Our village, how- 
ever, was hardly just so far behind the age, though it could 
not by any means be cited as a particular example of in- 
telligence, as I shall proceed to show. 

Chirsty and John Macpherson were a couple of the 
queerest bodies in the village. John was a quiet, harmless, 
retiring sort of a creature ; but his wife, a boisterous, bil- 
lowy, flippant sort of an individual, was continually bring- 
ing him into all kinds of ludicrous plights, and, of course, 
they soon became a popular pair. About Chirsty, espe- 
cially, there was a curious natural fondness to be big — big 
in her own estimation and in every other body's — and 
few there were in the village, with any patience at all, 
who were not well drilled into her genealogy from the 
Covenanters downwards. One morning Chirsty came 
into Laird Logan's shop, and introduced herself something 
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tfar "iiH iiilii^wzniL iitsoaca: — ^It^ a doaoe morning, 
Zjl:tL* sui JTL-rsC.i, vn£: ja azssUwcitic shake of the 
imi&L "^ .~*L I.T. ihtiiK'i^ TthFCiriTng wiang wi' the morning; 
viuc * aifwiw -r: 7** '- "^ "" X*w¥ssi ! preserve us I did ye 
3): 'iHikT ' ' * X : ihuj: ^v^iu s"^ sud die Laiid, indiffeientiy. 
"^ ITjiij Tu* Lui -7 :iiz. liAc ^:'i«e3i a foitnne left ujb^" an- 
fv»E««i "J3i:z»ai7. "i.:i!»szsr btc^ be^d cmioiislT about^ wliile 
Thti Iat"! Tr;cjii;jri<L ~ Wbi; : a lonmie, Chiisty f " "Ay, 
LlltL k :-:i!7=if. iz.'i :i$ =iK rxie matter o' shillin's and 
ji*ni:»*. Iii* «:cM- :•" jiz jiiptae&7 "^At, woman, and ye've 
tiki z^L^. frwcts jiicc i'."^ Tbe Laiid had long since ceased 
V- ti*Of "re iz. OtirsTT'* r&:i CK-'Onecdons. and looked on her 
loitsciz^: its ii::z>rvr::3;,j: c-f a Ckimal weakness. 

** L^ k>e«*c tiibe ^>r * i:'s easy seen we're nae oidinar* 
i'.Zki -O'"^ Trrr ATr«ainzi«' ciieht oonTince ve that we've 
o^rrj* friic in^kz." p.^nejiiT.'' -Bat wha's dead, Chiistyt" 
~ Oh ' sbe :i:»;i <c-' tbe-iz. L&iid ; a man I aye lespecket for 
his bMKisrr, ir-ri3.nfcftS5w and his big foitnne; but he's 
a»a" no*:-, f»-iir rVlI->w, and well no forget him in a hurry." 

-B::: wfaas fe«»cn was he!" *'Weel, Laiid, I hardly 
jo5S mind the stnucht line o* c>3nnection. I thkik he was 
— ar, wait« let me s«ee — I think he was second cousin tae 
my brither-in-Law"s wife, or someway thereaboot. At ony 
rate, my mither. honest* and discreet, and dutiful woman, 
used to wash and do bits o' odd turns aboot the house, 
when they lived in these parts, and I have nae doot that 
served to strengthen the fieenship considerable. Bat 
come as it nught. Laird, we are weel dune for now, though 
me and John hae just come to the determination that well 
no be prood we'll show the warld that pride and siller 
are twa different things ; and as we were sittin' crackia' 
by the fire-en' last nicht after we got the news, we just 
said to each ither, says I, * John,' * Say on, Chirsty,' quo' 
he. * Ye're a discreet woman ; ye're the guidin* star o* my 
existence; ye're the best wife e'er I saw.' Weel, Laird, ye 
ken whatever I say is law, and I says, says I, * John, we're 
riane o' your plain common folk noo; we've got riches, 
Jr^hn, and it's hard, hard to keep oorsers frae the vaidties 
mid big thochts that come wi' siller, but we'U just throw 
a* tlioHC aside, and we'll speak tae a' the neebors as we did 
uforrj ; and I says, says I, there's Laird Logan, the decentest 
and (Mjovilist man in the village, he has been oor freen' in 
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mony a hardship, and, says I, we'll go oot and in, buy our 
things there as we did afore, and we'll just be couthie wi' 
folk that's couthie wi' us.' I reckon the minister's leddy 
will be braw and angry at hersel' for flytin' on me and 
John for sleepin' owre lang last Sunday, but we'll just speak 
as free tae her as if naething had happened, and let her 
ain conscience kittle her for speakin' sae croose. It's an 
unco thing tae be rich, Laird," said Chirsty, giving her 
head another aristocratic fling. " It tries a body sairly, but 
we'U aye be the same." 

"Weel, Chirsty, ye're an exemplary woman," said the 
Laird, somewhat impressed with the fortune. " It'U be a 
big sum, nae doot." "Ay, ye may weel say't. Laird. My 
freen's are nane o* your mean, shabby kind o' folk ; they 
never dae things in hauf; when a thing's din ava, it's aye 
din respecktively." 

"Hoo — ^hoo — I was gaun to say, Chirsty, hoo muckle 
micht it be % " ventured the Laird, diflBidently. " Let me 
see — ay, weel, yes, it's just exackwiUy the roun' sum o' 
twenty pound starlin' ; but don't let that annoy ye. Laird, 
we'U aye be the same John and Chirsty tae you." " Ou, 
deed, ay ; I have nae doot o't," said the Laird, somewhat 
relieved by the disclosure. However, he desired to probe a 
little deeper. " But hae ye gotten the siller \ " "Weel, no ; 
I'm gaun forrit tae Lunnon tae lift it. Ye ken I manage 
a' thae things. Laird ; John, puir man, wad rather gang tae 
Gibraltar than look a gentleman straucht i' the face — ^he's 
a slack fellow. When I merrit him, the neebours says, 
* John, ye're well dune for ! ' Sae he was, puir man, and I 
hae nae doot he feels that the day, though he never speaks." 
"But ye're goin' tae Lunnon, ye say]" " Exackwilly." 
"Will ye travel if?" asked the Laird, vaguely. Laird 
Logan was a man who was not at aU skilled in subjects of 
modem interest. He had never been ten miles from his 
native village, and he knew about as much of the world in 
general as he knew of its topography. 

" Certes ! hear the man. Travel it ! Fegs no, I'm gaun 
up by electric telegrapL" " Chirsty ! " cried the Laird, 
throwing open his eyes to such an extent as to put his 
other features out of harmony. "By electric telegraph, 
woman]" "Exackwilly, Laird; that's just it." "Chirsty, 
Chirsty, are ye no fear'd o' bein' killed]" "Hardly, 
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Laird, I hae an inklin' that Providence has some guid use 
for me yet." "It's a risk, woman." "What way. Laird]" 
"Just hecause we had a gentleman ca'ing on us last 
week, an' he had been someplace an' saw a newspaper, and 
there was news in't sayin' that twenty-three Eushiuns had 
been kilt by electric telegrapL" " Ou, ay, but that's far 
awa*, Laird; forby, it must hae been some mismanagement." 
"Weel, that micht be, but — ^I wadna heed aboot it. I 
wad rather gang by the steam-coacL" "Maybe ye wad. 
Laird, but it's a heap cheaper by the telegraph ; besides, 
it's only a maitter o' twa or three meenits, and ye're dappit 
doon in Lunnon. I intend being back the mom's nicht 
I lea' this wi' the first 'bus in the momin'." "Ay, and 
what time does it start 1 " " The 'bus 1 " " No, the tele- 
grapL" " Ou, they tell me they'll send ye off as soon's ye 
enter the office, and a' the charge is three shillin's." "Ay, 
Chirsty, it's wonderf u' ! Ay, but, preserve us ! I think I 
wad rather tak' the steam-coach, as I said before, though, 
for my part, I don't think I'll ever need ony o' them." 
"Weel, maybe no. Laird; but ye see riches bring their 
troubles wi' them, though, to be sure, they have their com- 
forts too. I was thinking. Laird," said Chirsty, with an 
air of peculiar condescension, "tho* ye ken it gangs ill 
ower wi' me — I was thinkin' if ye could lend me the sum 
o' five or six shillin's mair to tak' me up an' doon. I could 
just pey ye a'thegither when I come back with the siller. 
I've nae doot there's plenty of folk in the village wad be 
prood o' the honour ; but wad I condescend ! I^a, na, 
Laird ; them that wiU gloom at me under a cloud winna 
get smilin' at me in sunshine. I wad rather tak' it frae 
you (and Chirsty lowered her voice and got wonderfully 
confidential) as twice as muckle frae ony sic tum-coats." 
The Laird, of course, could not but comply with such a 
patronising appeal; and Chirsty, after having borrowed the 
requisite money for her journey, departed to make further 
preparations, assuring the Laird that he should always find 
them the same. 

Next morning dawned clear and sunshiny, and the seven 
o'clock chime found Chirsty safely exalted on that unaris- 
tocratic portion of the 'bus, beside the driver, vulgarly 
called the "dickey," and Chirsty 's John stood on the 
pavement, beside tie 'bus officer, watching her every move- 
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ment with feelings of the deepest anxiety. " WUl ye dae, 
Chirstyl" cried John, with a look of the deepest solici- 
tude, as the business half of him squeezed herself uncere- 
moniously in between the end of the seat and an old 
gentleman of immensely corpulent proportions. "Hech, 
but it^s sair wark ! " said Chirsty, as she elbowed her way 
into the seat, considerably to the annoyance of her great 
travelling companion. "I doot they're squeezin* y©*^" 
said John, sympathetically. " Och, och, ay ; but if some 
folk were like ordinal' folk," giving a side glance at the 
great man, " we wad a' hae plenty o' room." " Hey, man! 
wad ye ease ower a weel" said John, addressing the 
driver. " My wife's squeezed." The driver gave a patronis- 
ing smile, and kept his seat. "Never mind, John, it's 
easy seen what sort o' passengers they carry — ^there's nae 
provision made for the better kin' o' folk. We'll need tae 
excuse them. " " I'll tell you what it is, honest woman," said 
the large gentleman on the box, reddening with indigna- 
tion and the force of Chirsty's elbows; "if you come here 
and crush yourself into quarters where there's no room for 
you, and then give impudence over and above, we'll have 
you unseated immediately." 

" My certes ! but ye speak big, sir. K they carry you 
for a single fare there sudna be a humbler man in the 'bus ; 
but its aye yer kin' that's the noisiest," continued Chirsty, 
punching her elbow further into his side. " Murder 1 
driver, I tell you I can't bear this ; you're not licensed to 
carry tigers, are you 1 " " No, it's honest folk, guid man ; 
so the sooner ye're doon the better, baith for yersel' and 
the lave o' the passengers." Ominous movements were 
being made. The stout man, not finding himself a match 
for Chirsty in the scolding department, was about to draw 
his stick. The interference of the driver, however, brought 
hostilities to a close, and the last horn was about to be 
sounded. Chirsty had recovered somewhat, and was be- 
ginning to reflect calmly, when suddenly a want came to 
her remembrance. " Conscience ! John, I forgot my lace 
mantle ! " cried Chirsty, vehemently. John, as if electrified, 
turned himself homeward. 

" Ein man, rin, ye'll fin' it in the auld closet behint the 
kitchen door ; rin for yer life, or I'll be lost on the tele- 
graph." Jolm was not the man to require a second bid- 

2D 
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ding, especially when the command came from such an 
authority as his wife, and oflf he ran with wonderful 
alacrity, while the coach-guard blew the ominous sounds 
of departure. John had got some distance from the coach, 
but still within view, when, suddenly turning a comer, the 
smith's athletic collie, happening to be exactly of the same 
mind as himself, but coming from a different quarter, they 
came into serious collision, and John went right over him 
into a dirty heap of mud which, unhappily, had been col- 
lected at the comer; while off ran the collie, wagging his 
tinshapely tail, in a state of the most ecstatic satisfaction. 
John did not gather himself for a few seconds, and ere 
he had full time to gain his equilibrium, the last notes 
of the horn had sounded, and the horses moved off, while 
the great man on the dickey, much to the injury of Chirsty's 
feelmgs, smirked over the misfortune tremendously, and, 
forgetting his own aching sides, chuckled maliciously the 
whole way into the city. 

The great clocks had just measured out in their most 
effective tones the hour of mid-day, and the streets were 
heaving with the vast tide of fashionable humanity taking 
its sunshiny promenade, when Chirsty — 'plain-stuff- 
gowned, white-mutched,* tartan-shawled Chirsty — ^passed 
up the most fashionable thoroughfare^ and soon was mak- 
ing her curious demands at the door of the "Electric 
Telegraph Office." 

" Weel, mistress, what is't 1" said the boy on opening 
the door. " What is't 1 ye impident scaur-crow ! is that a* 
the mainners ye hae 1 Is yer maister no in V l^o, mem ; 
but come ben and he'll soon be." " When does the first 
telegraph start T said Chirsty, addressing one of the clerks. 
" First telegraph 1 what do ye mean, mem ?' "I just 
mean the first telegraph. What wud I mean ]" " Do you 
intend sending a message V " No, but ye'll send nie, and 
m carry the message mysel' ]" The clerks looked puzzled. 
" Where are you going T " To Lunnon." " Oh ! then, 
mem, you mean the railway ]" " If I meant the railway 
dae ye think I'd come here ; there's a guid ane. I want a 
ticket for the telegraph, and there's three shillin's. So be 
as fast as ye can." 

All the clerks had gathered round, and, seeing Chirsty's 
ludicrous deception, the office was soon echoing with 
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laughter. "When does the first telegraph start, I tell 
ye T said Chirsty, getting angry. (A roar hom the derks.) 
At last a more serious youth came forward and endea- 
voured to show her her error. " You are labouring imder 
a very great mistake, my good woman. We can only send 
messages." " Weel, weel, can ye no send me with ane T 
(Another roar from the clerks.) " I^o, mem, we work this 
peculiar process of transmitting the messages by the pas- 
sage of the electric fluid along the wires." " Toots, ay. 
Electric nonsense ! Nane o* yer smoothfaced havers, but 
gie us a ticket." " It's only words we send," persisted 
the youth. " Weel, weel, ye man send somebody wi' 
the words ; so there's three shillings, and awa* wi' me ; I 
might hae been there by this time." " Since she is so 
determined to go, can't we give her a trial T said one of 
the youths, in humorous mood. " We can let her hold on 
by the battery for a few seconds, and see how she likes it, 
though I can assure ye, mistress, its none o' the pleasantest 
ways o' travelling." " Never you fret aboot that, if I gie 
in the faut's no yours ; gie me the ticket, and Til gie you 
the siller." 

The clerk now hurriedly scribbled some mysterious 
lueroglyphics on a piece o^f paper, pocketed t^e three 
shillings, and led the way to the region of the simk 
flat, with half-a-dozen clerks bringing up the rear to see 
Chirsty taking her departure. The apartment was dimly 
lighted by a diminutive blink of gas in a comer. CJhirsty 
looked for the carriage by which she was to accomplish 
the journey, but nothing was seen corresponding to her 
pre-conceived notions of an electric trip. " You'll better 
take your stand here," said the leader, directing her to a 
small platfomL " But you'll require to stand aU the way, 
unfortunately." " Weel, weel, for a' the time it's nae odds. 
Awa' wi't as fast as ye can." Her guide now handed her 
two massive keys, to which were fastened two electric 
wires. " What's this ?' said Chirsty, examining the keys. 
" Hold them fast !" cried the clerk. " If you lose those 
you'll not get out at the other side." " Ay, exackwilly ; 
and ye'U be ready when I come back again T " Of 
course." " Weel, awa' wi't." Her conductor touched one 
of the batteries, and sent a slight flow of electricity up the 
wire. Chirsty looked uneasy, but still held the keys. 



I 
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" K you bhould feel imaWe for the journey," said the clerk, 
still adding more electricity, "you can just tell us, and 
we^ll hring you back." " Ay — ay — ay — is't awa' — ^a — ^yet, 
eh r " Yes, its just off!" " Och !— mercy !" Chirsty 
began to think of the poor Russians, and all her ill-doings 
flashed up before her mind in a moment. The gas was 
now screwed out, and the apartment was left in darkness, 
and Chirsty was groaning frightfully under the shock. 
" Oh ! deal— deal— -dear, am I near Lunnon yet V " Not 
half-way," cried a faint voice from the other end of the 
room. Another touch of electricity was added. " Oh, 
murder ! murder ! Tm no prepared to dee. It's ower 
muckle for me. Oh, dear, let me back ; let me back. 
Murder, murder. TU no ask the three shillings. 
Oh — — — o— dear." A few seconds elapsed before the 
sportive clerks yielded to her entreaties. "You are no 
traveller at all, good woman," said the conductor, as he 
threw off the fluid. "Traveller! Guidness preserve us 1 
the thing was trailin* me. Certes, I hae maist lost the 
arms." " Oh, yes ; but people must put up with little 
inconveniences now and again." "If ye Imma a mair 
comfortable passage than that, guid man, I doot ye'll soon 
lose yer custom. Let me oot. Tm past gaun tae Lunnon 
for a wee at ony rate." 

A back door was opened, and a figure was thrust into 
the street Meantime, Christy's " dickey" seat is secured 
for home, and her twenty pound fortune is still in the 
hands of the London banker. 



FaitMess Sally Brown. 

Young Ben he was a nice young man, 

A carpenter by trade ; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 

That was a lady's maid. 

But as they f etch'd a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; • 

And Sally she did faint away, 
While Ben he was brought to 

The Boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint. 
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That though she did seem in a fit, 
'Twas nothing but a feint. 

" Come, girl," said he, " hold up your head, 

He'll be as good as me ; 
For when your swain is in our boat, 

A boatswain he will be." 

So when they'd made their game of her, 

And taken oflf her elf. 
She roused, and found she only was 

A-coming to herself. 

" And is he gone, and is he gone T 

She cried, and: wept outright ; 
" Then I will to the water side, 

And see him out of sight." 

A waterman came up to her, 

" Now, young woman," said he, 
" If you weep on so, you will make 

" Eye water in the sea." 

" Alas ! they've taken my beau Ben 

To sail with old Benbow;" 
And her woe b^gan to run afresh, 

As if she'd said. Gee woe ! 

Says he, " They've only taken him 

To the Tender-ship, you see ;" 
" The Tender-ship," cried Sally Brown, 

" What a hardship that must be ! 

" Oh ! would I were a mermaid now 

For then I'd follow him ; 
But oh ! — I'm not a fish-woman, 

And so I cannot swim. 

" Alas ! I was not bom beneath 

The Virgin and the Scales, 
So I must curse my cruel stars, 

And walk about in Wales." 

Now Ben had sailed to many a place 

That's underneath the world ; 
But in two years the ship came home, 

And all her sails were furled. 
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But when he called on Sally Brown, 

To see how she went on, 
He found she'd got another Ben, 

Whose Christian name was John. 

^- Oh, SaUy Brown ! Oh, Sally Brown ! 

How could you serve me so 1 
IVe mot with many a breeze before 

But never such a blow." 

Then reading on his Hjacco box, 

He heaved a bitter sigh. 
And then began to eye his pipe, 

And then to pipe his eye. 

And then he tried to sing " All's Well,** 

But could not though he tried ; 
His head was tum'd, and so he chew'd 

His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happened in his berth. 

At forty-odd befell : 
They went and told the sexton, and 

The sexton toll'd the bell. 

Thomas Hood, 

A Tale of Drury Lam. — ^By W. S.* 

Survey this shield, aU bossy bright ; 
These cuisses twain behold ! 
Look on my form in armour dight 
Of steel inkid with gold ; 
My knees are stiff in iron buckles, 
Stiff spikes of steel protect my knuckles. 
These once belonged to sable prince, 
Who never did in battle wince ; 
With valour tart as pungent quince. 

He slew the vaunting GauL 
Kest there awhUe, my bearded lance, 
While from green curtain I advance 
To yon foot-light, no trivial dance, 
And tell the town what sad mischance 
• Did Drury Lane befall. 

* See note on i;>age 381. 
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As Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprise 
Wlien light first flash'd upon her eyes : 
So London's sons in nightcap woke. 

In bedgown woke her dames ; 
For shouts were heard *mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

" The playhouse is in flames !" 



The summoned firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations aU : 
Starting from short and broken snooze, 
Each sought his ponderous hobnail'd shoes. 
But first his worsted hosen plied, 
Plush breeches next, in crimson dyed, 

His nether bulk embraced ; 
Then jacket thick, of red or blue. 
Whose massy shoulders gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 

In tin or copper traced. 
The engines thundered through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, aU complete. 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 

Along the pavement paced. 

And one, the leader of the band, 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ean till he stopp'd at Vin'gar Yard. 
The burning badi^e his shoulder bore, 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore. 
The cane he had, his men to bang, 
Show'd Foreman of the British gang. 
His name was Higginbottom. . . 
But Higginbottom now was posed. 
For sadder scene was ne'er disclosed ; 
Without, within, in hideous show, 
Devouring flames resistless glow. 
And blazing rafters downward go, 
And never halloo " Heads below !" 
Nor notice give at all 




^ 
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The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

For fear the roof should falL 
Back, liobins, back. Crump, stand aloof 1 

Whitf ord, keep near the walls ! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof 
For lo ! the blazing, rocking roof 

Down, down, in thunder falls ! 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke. 
And o*er the ruins volumed smoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal'd them from th* astonished crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was cleared- 
When lo ! amid the wreck uprear'd, 
Gradual a moving head appeared. 

And Eagle fireman knew 
Twas Joseph Muggins, name rever'd, 

The foreman of their crew. 
Loud shouted all in sign of woe, 
" A Muggins ! to the rescue, ho I" 

And pour'd the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain. 
And strove and struggled all in vain, 
For, rallying but to fall again. 

He totter'd, sunk, and died ! 

Did none attempt, before he fell,' 

To succour one they loved so well 1 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 

(His fireman's soul was all on fire), . 

His brother chief to save ; J 

But ah ! his reckless, generous ire ^ 

Served but to share his grave ! ; 

'Mid blazing beams and scalding streams. 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke. 

Where Muggins broke before. 
But sulph'ry stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight overwhelmed .him quite. 

He sunk to rise no more. 
Still o'er his head, while fate he braved, 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved : 
" Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumpsi 
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You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 

Why are you in such doleful dumps 1 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps ! — 

What are they fear'd on 1 fools ! *od rot *em !*' 

Were the last words of Higginbottom. 

Rejected Addresses. 



The LimTUf Lustres, — By T. M.* 

O WHY should our dull retrospective addresses 
Fall damp as wet blankets on Drury Lane fire ] 

Away with blue devils, away with distresses. 
And give the gay spirit to sparkling desire ! 

Let artists decide on the beauties of Dniry, 
The richest to me is when woman is there ; 

The question of houses I leave to the jury ; 
The fairest to me is the house of the fair. 

When Woman's soft smile all our senses bewilders, 
And gilds, while it carves, her dear form on the heart, 

What need has I^ew Drury of carvers and gilders % 
With Nature so bounteous, why call upon Art ] 

The apples that grew on the fruit-tree of knowledge 
By woman were plucked, and she still wears the prize, 

To tempt us in theatre, senate, or college — 
I mean the love-apples that bloom in the eyes. 

There, too, is the lash which, all statutes controlling, 
Still governs the slaves that are made by the fair ; 

For man is the pupil, who, while her eye's rolling. 
Is lifted to rapture, or sunk in despair. 

Bloom, Theatre, bloom, in the roseate blushes 
Of beauty illumed by a love-breathing smile ! 

And flourish, ye pillars, as green as the rushes 
That pillow the nymphs of the Emerald Isle ! 

For dear is the Emerald Isle of the ocean, 

Whose daughters are fair as the foam of the wave, 

Whose sons, unaccustomed to rebel commotion, 
Tho' joyous, are sober, tho' peaceful, are bnm, ' 

* See note on page 38X. ' * * 'i^ 
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The shamrock, their oKve, sworn foe to a quarrel. 
Protects from the thunder and lightning of roTrs ; 

Their sprig of shillelagh is nothing but laurel, 
Which water'd in crimson encircles their broTTS. 

O ! soon shall they burst the tyrannical shackles 
Which each panting bosom indignantly names, 

Until not one goose at the capital cackles 

Against the grand question of Catholic claims. 

And then shall each Paddy, who once on the Liflfey 
Perchance held the helm of some mackerel-hoy, 

Hold the helm of the state, and dispense in a jifify 
More fishes than ever he caught when a boy. 

And those who now quit their hods, shovels, and barrows, 
In crowds to the bar of some ale-house to flock. 

When bred to our bar shall be Gibbs's and Garrows, 
Assume the silk gown, and discard the smock-frock. 

For Erin surpasses the daughters of !N"eptune, 

As Dian excels each encircling star ; 
And the spheres of the heavens could ne'er have kept tune 

Till set to the music of Erin-go-bragh ! 

Rejected Addresses. 

Rory O'More, 

Jove had gathered his band, — and to every one 
Gave peremptory notice of what he wished done ; 
And he sat on his throne with expectancy great 
As to when they'd return, and what news they'd relate. 

He sat till his patience was nearly outworn — 
Disappointment by gods is not easily borne — 
" I am sure," he exclaimed, " 'tis full two hours ago 
Since Mercury sped with that message below. 

" There's Bacchus, too— he was to bring me somo wine — 
And Hebe, that teasing young scapegrace of mine, 
She knows she should serve it, but neither is here, — 
'Tis strange that not one of my minions appear. 

" This neglect is atrocious, — ^there must^ some cause 
For such absolute scorn of the King and his laws ; 
I'll just walk through the court to examine and see 
Why this truly unbearable conduct should be." 
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He went, and behold ! the whole outermost court 
Was thronged like a market of vulgar resort ; 
All idle — and seeming as much at their ease 
As though they'd no master to serve or to please. 

In the midst was Apollo with laughter-lit face, 
Bending over his harp with aU passion and grace ; 
And there was the tribe of Olympus around. 
With their fettered ears eagerly drinking the sound. 

There was Boreas, hoarse Boreas, attempting to sing, 
And Mars chiming in with his rude tink-a-ting ; 
For, instead of careering on red battle-field. 
He had turned into cymbals the sword and the shield. 

There was Mercury beating strict time with his wings. 
And looking as though he'd fain piKer the strings ; 
The poppies had fallen from Somnus's wig. 
And his tiptoeing feet seemed inclined for a jig. 

Bacchus leaned on a barrel with tankard in hand, 
It was useless his trying to sit or to stand ; 
And he saw not the nectar-juice running about. 
That the tap was unturned and the spigot was out. 

There was Cupid, forgetting loves, doves, hearts, and smarts, 
Had bundled together his bow and his darts ; 
And pressed through the gods with a push and a bob, 
Just as other young urchins will do in a mob. 

There was Venus, who seemed half-ashamed to be seen, 
For a blush marked the cheek of the Paphian Queen ; 
She said she had come there to look for her son, 
Who of all children was the most troublesome one. 

So mothers on earth often steal to a crowd 
Where the puppets are droll and the music is loud ; 
To seek for their " wee ones," the worrying elves. 
But, in truth, 'tis to peep and to listen themselves. 

All, aU were delighted, but Mercury's eye 
Saw the form of the thundering Monarch draw nigh : 
And the minstrel one stopped ere the tune was played out> 
And the listeners looked, half in fear, half in doubt. 

Jove stared with astonishment, " How's this T he cried ; 

" My commands disobeyed — ^my dispkaawi^ ^<b^<5k^\ 1 
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'Tis open rebellion — quick — tell me who leads ; 
Or, by Juno, I'll level a bolt at your heads. 

" You, King of the battle-plain, loitering here ! 
I'll make you spin petticoat fringe for a year ; 
And Boreas, I told you to get up a gale 
In the Baltic — you villain, how came you to fail 1 

" And you, Miss Aurora, 'tis two hours at least 

Since I saw you set off for your place in the east ; 

Yet Day's portal is closed and the night-cloud's still black; — 

You heedless young spirit, how dare you come back 1" 

He threatened them all, and he terrified each 
With his light-flashing glance and his thundering speech, 
Till Hebe stepped forth, — ^the rogue didn't forget 
That Jupiter often had called her his pet. 

She raised her fair hand -ere she ventured to speak. 
And threw back the curls from her down-covered rheek ; 
She looked up in his face — and 'twere easy to mark, 
That the frown on his brow was a great deal less dark. 

" Indeed, Sire," she cried, " 'tis that serpent of song 
Who has lured us from duty, and made us do wrong ; 
We all were intent on your mission and word, 
When he struck up a tune that we never had heard. 

" We believe that he picked it up somewhere on earth. 
But 'tis rife with sweet melody, humour, and mirth ; 
I attempted to pass, but I really could not ; 
For my wings and my senses were chained to the spot. 

" Just allow him to play it !" Apollo's best sktU 
Was that moment exerted to charm and to thrill : 
Jove laughed with delight, as he shouted " Encore !" 
And inquired the name — ^it was " Rory O'More." 

" 'Tis well," cried the King, " here's a pardon for all. 
But mind, 'Pol, play that at our annual baU. 
And, really (while looking at Hebe askance), 
I think now we could manage a bit of a dance." 

It was done, and they merrily footed awhile 
In the good old Sir Roger de Coverley style ; 
Till Juno appeared in aU possible state, 
And looked most unlovable things at her mate. 
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" Come, Madam," cried Jove, " let us have no to-do, 
Here's Mars wants a partner, no doubt he'll take you." 
Juno listened a moment, then ran to her place, 
As the music went on, with a smile on her face. 

" Bless me !" and " How wonderful !" whispered the gods, 

With very significaat shruggings and nods ; 

" Why, her Majesty ne'er was so pleasant before. 

It must be all owing to * Rory O'More.' " 

So it was, and a glorious time they all had ; 
Blithe Momus was crazy, Melpomene glad ; 
They danced till the minstrel began to complain 
That his fingers were sore, and his wrists were in pain. 

But 'tis noted that Jove since that musical day 
Has most graciously bowed when 'Pol comes in his way ; 
And his manners and bearing most courteously tend 
To make the god-minstrel his intimate friend ; 

For he knows very well that Apollo's soft lyre 
Is more than a match for his thunder and fire ; 
That his slaves would revolt — all supremacy o'er — 
If led on by the quick-step of " Rory O'More." 

Eliza Cook, 



Come with the Ring, 

Fll tell you a story that's not in Tom Moore : — 
Young Love likes to knock a pretty girl's door ; 
So he called upon Lucy — 'twas just ten o'clock — 
Like a spruce single man, with a smart double knock. 

Now, a handmaid, whatever her fingers be at. 
Will run like a puss when she hears a ra^tat : 
So Lucy ran up— and in two seconds more 
Had question'ci the stranger and answer'd the door. 

The meeting was bliss ; but the parting was woe ; 
For the moment will come when such comers must go : 
So she kiss'd him, and whisper'd — poor innocent thing, 
"The next time you come, love, pray come with a ring." 

Thomas Hood, 
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AfargueriU of France. 

JLhE Modem speazs were gleaming round Damletta's 

towen. 
Though a Christian banner, from her wall, waved free its 

lilj-flowerBy [air ; 

Aj ! proodly did the banner wave, as queen of earth and 
Bat front hearts throbbed beneath its folds in angoiah and 

despair. 

Deep, deep in Paynim dungeon their kingly chieftain lay, 
And low on. many an Eastern field their knighthood's best 

array. [to send; 

Twas mournful when at feast they met, the wine-cup round 
For, each that touched it silently, then missed a gallant 

friend. 

And mournful was their vigil on the beleaguered wall. 
And dark their slumber, — dark with dreanis of slow defeat 

and falL 
Yet a few hearts of chivaliy rose high to breast the storm, 
And one — of all the loftiest there — thrilled in a woman's 

form ! 

A woman, meekly bending o'er the slumber of her child. 
With her soft, i»d eyes of weeping love, — as the Virgin 

Mother's mild ! • [and lance. 

Oh ! roughly cradled was thy babe, midst the clash of spear 
And a strange wild bower was thine, young queen ! fair 

Maiguerite of France ! 

A dark and vaulted chamber, liked a scene for wizard-spell. 
Deep in the Saracenic gloom of the warrior citadel ; 
And there, 'midst arms, the couch was spread, and with 
banners curtained o'er, [shore. 

For the daughter of the minstrel-land, the gay Proven9aI 
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For the bright queen of St Lewis, the star of court and 
hall ! [tempest's calL 

But the deep strength of the gentle heart wakes to the 

Her lord was in the Paynim's hold, his soul with grief 
oppressed ; [breast ! 

Yet calmly lay she, desolate, with her young babe on her 

There were voices in the city, voices of wrath and fear — 
"The walls grow weak, the strife is vain — ^we will not 
perish here ! [bastion high ! 

Yield ! yield ! and let the Crescent gleam o'er tower and 
Our distant homes are beautiful — ^we stay not here to die." 

They bore those fearful tidings to the sad queen where she 

lay— 
They told a tale of wavering hearts, of treason and dismay : 
The blood rushed through her pearly cheek, the sparkle to 

her eye — [bands of Italy !" 

" Now call me hither those recreant knights from the 

Then through the vaulted chamber stern iron footsteps rang ; 
And heavily the sounding floor gave back the sabre's clang. 
They stood around her — steel-clad men, moulded for storm 
and fight ; [bright. 

But they quailed before the loftier soul in that pale aspect 

Yes ! as before the falcon shrinks the bird of meaner wing. 
So shrank they from the imperial glance of her — that 

fragile thing ! [din of arms around — 

And her flute-like voice rose clear and high, through the 
Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul, as a silver clarion's 

sound. 

'* The honour of the Lily is in your hands to keep, 

And the banner of the Cross, for him who died on Calvary's 

steep! [holy bell: — 

And the city which, for Christian prayer, hath heard the 
And is it these your hearts would yield to the godless 

infidel 1 

" Then bring me here a breast-plate, and a helm, before 

ye fly, 

And I will gird my woman's form, and on the ramparts die ! 
And the boy — whom I have borne for woe, but never for 

disgrace,— 
Shall go within mine arms to death — ^meet for 
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'* Look on him as he slumbers in the shadow of the lance! 
Then go, and, with the Cross, forsake the princely babe of 

France! 
But tell your homes you left one heart to perish undefiled ; 
A woman, and a queen, to guard her honour and her child I" 

Before her words they thrilled, like hares when winds are 
in the wood ; [mood. 

And a deepening murmur told of men raised to a loftier 

And her babe awoke to flashing swords, unsheathed in 
many a hand, [band ! 

As they gathered round the helpless one, again a noble 

" We are thy warriors, Lady ! true to the Cross and thee ; 
The spirit of thy kindling words on every sword shall be. 
Eest, with the fair child on thy breast; rest — we will 

guard thee weU. 
St. Denis for the Lily-flower and the Christian citadel !'' 

Mrs, Hemans, 

The Mariner* 8 Hymn. 

Launch thy bark, Mariner ! Christian, God speed thee ! 
Let loose the rudder-bands ! — good angels lead thee I 
Set thy sails warily ; tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily ! Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather-bow, breakers are round thee ! 
Let fall the plummet now — shallows may ground thee. 
Beef-in the fore-sail there ! hold the helm fast ! 
So — let the vessel ware ! there swept the blast. 

What of the night, watchman % What of the night % 
" Cloudy — all quiet — ^no land yet — alUs right." 
Be wakeful, be vigilant ! — danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth securest to thee. 

How I gains the leak so fast % Clean out the hold — 
Hoist up thy merchandise — ^heave out thy gold ! 
There — let the ingots go ! — ^now the ship rights ; 
Hurrah ! the harbour's near — ^lo, the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet at inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer — straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on, cut through the foam — 
Christian 1 cast anchor now — Heaven is tht homb ! 

Mrs. Southey, 
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Nola Kozmo, 



There stood a young form in the mild 

Dim twilight of the morning hour, 
When dawn just opes her lips of light 

To pour on earth its honeyed shower. 
Day's beautiful harbinger as yet 

Was lingering in the eastern sky, 
Looking its last ere it should set, 

Like some love-fraught but earth-dim eye : 
The trees waved stilly in the wind. 
And wild birds sang in their green homes enshrined. 

Calmly that youthful form stood there, 

A mantle o'er his shoulders flung, 
His dark plumes, stirred by the soft air. 

O'er his bent forehead drooping hung. 
Calmly he stood, alone, alone. 

Wrapped in his thoughts of grief or crime ; 
His long dark tresses, gently blown. 

Waved round his face their lustrous prime. 
Li front, with muskets glancing keen. 
Wild men stood waiting in the twilight sheen. 

" Prisoner, commend thy soul to heaven !" 

A stern voice cried from out the band. 
And, at the word, like lightning riven. 

The muskets glanced in each broad hand. 
An upward trembling of his gaze, 

A motion of those small round lips, 
A flutter of those dark eyes' rays, 

Like stars beneath a cloud's eclipse. 
That pale sad brow one moment bared. 
The prisoner bowed his head and stood prepared. 

There was a pause — a deathly pause — 

The still soft wind crept murmuring past, 
Each heart a fuller breathing draws. 

The mantle's folds aside are cast. 
And, as the bosom gleams to view. 

Thunders the red throat of the gun. 
Ah ! too well aimed the missile flew, 

He sank like flowers at set of sun. 

2E 
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They raised him — ^life's streams gushing -warm. 
And saw — faith and love ! a woman's form. 

** I thank thee, heaven," her faint lips spake. 

The life blood o*er them bubbling clear— 
" He, he is safe ! — for him wiU wake 

No father's sigh, no mother's tear." 
That soft, large eye grew fixed and dull. 

That soft, white forehead cold and dim. 
Those locks, so rich and beautiful. 

Dabbled in gore, around her swim. 
A long, deep sigh — ^back sank her head ; 
The faithful and the beautiful was dead. 

" Away !" a wild voice cried behind. 

And backward dashed the crowd retired — 
A form reeled on with hurry blind. 

His eyes like faggots newly fired. 
" Nola," he cried, " how, how is this ? 

Ah, me ! earth drinks her heart's dear rain V* 
Down dropped he that cold clay to kiss, 

And question those white lips in vain. 
" Dumb ! — cold ! — ^no fire in those orbs be — 
Pale — ^pale, my love ! and thus — oh wretch, for me V* 

Then yelled he to the wild train round, 

" What ! stand ye idly loitering still 1 
Behold your true prey, free, unbound. 

Stands mocking at your murd'rous will — 
You know me not 1* On battle day 

This arm you knew, and feared it well — 
Cowards !" — a bullet winged its way — 

He reeled and by the maiden fell : 
They laid them both in one red grave, 
And summer flowers o'er their slumbers wave. 

Bains, 
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John Littlefohn. 

John Littlejohn was staunch and strong, 
Upright and downright, scorning wrong ; 
He gave good weight, and paid his way, 
He thought for himself, and he said his say ; 
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Whenever a rascal strove to pass, 
Instead of silver, a coin of brass. 
He took his hammer, and said with a frown, 
" The coin is apurixms^ nail it dovmJ' 

John Littlejohn was firm and true, 
You could not cheat him in " two and two ;" 
When foolish arguers, might and main, 
Darkened and twisted the clear and plain, 
He saw through the mazes of their speech. 
The simple truth beyond their reach ; 
And crushing their logic, said, with a frown, 
" Your coin is spurious, nail it down" 

John Littlejohn maintained the right. 

Through storm and shine, in the world's despite ; 

When fools or quacks desired his vote. 

Dosed him with arguments learned by rote. 

Or by coaxing, threats, or promise tried 

To gain his support to the wrongful side, 

" Nay, nay," said John, with an angry frown, 

" Your coin is spurious, nail it down" 

When told that kings had a right divine. 
And that the people were herds of swine, 
That nobles alone were fit to rule. 
That the poor were unimproved by school. 
That ceaseless toil was the proper fate 
Of all but the wealthy and the great, 
John shook his head, and said, with a frown, 
" The coin is spurious, nail it down," 

When told that events might justify 

A false and crooked policy ; 

That a decent hope of future good 

Might excuse departure frditt rectitude ; 

That a lie, if white, was of small offence. 

To be forgiven by men of sense, 

" Nay, nay" said John, with a sigh and frown, 

" The coin is spurious, nail it down" 

Charles Mackay, 
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The Soldia^s Brid€. 

Loud wms the reyel in the palace hall. 

Where Hermon's Lord kept reign. 
And the Tine dew spaikled in vase and chalice^ 

From AndalnsiaTi Spain. 
And deeds of valour were boastin^y song. 

And scmgB swelled furiously, 
TiU the trophied walls far backward flung; 

The meny roundelay. 

Young Ena, Lord Hermon's only child. 
Tripped throu^ the hall and gaily smiled 

To each admiring gaze ; 
And toaaed her head, and flashed her eye^ 
As her sylphrlike figure flitted by. 

The theme of each reyellei^s praise. 
And the homs sped on with wingM fli^t — 
Twas the beautiful Una's natal m^t 

When, hark ! there came to the banquet hall 

The knock of a timid hand— 
And the reTeUers hushed till a Toice did call 

In accents clear and bland — 
*^ Lordlings, need ye the minstrers swell 

To speed the laugbing wine I 
For I hare trayelled far, and can tell 
Of many a warrior's fieite ; and well 

Can I sing of the land of the yine." 

They opened the door, and the minstrel came 

With a bent and lowly bow ; 
He touched the hand of the fairy dame. 
And oft, with a cheek that burnt Uke flame, 

To the guests he bowed full low. 

He sang of many a warrior's fate ; 

But bri^ter flashed his eye. 
As he proudly sprang from his lowly scat, 

And raising his huge Toice hi^ 
Sang gaUantly and fearlessly 
^ the Coisic ease's fli^t ; 

then was the time when ^Napoleon 
way to an iron throne ; 
the steel was the surest right 
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The host he praised, and the guests they cheered ; 
But still to the girl the minstrel neared — 

Till he stood by fair Ena*s side. 
" Now, by my word," Lord Hermon said, 
" So well the time and tune thou'st sped. 

That I swear by my knightly pride. 
What boon thou askest this night I will give, 
This will I do as my soul doth live." 

" Then, Lord," he cried, with a flushing brow, 
" By thy knightly oath, by thy saintly vow — 

I claim this fair lady's hand;" 
And he laid his hand on the lady's arm. 
Then dark brows flashed like a midnight storm. 

Till rose at that lord's command — 
" Seize the poltroon ] Let the lowest cell 
Echo that filthy minstrel's yell !" 

Then wild and high the clamour rung, 
For the wine had loosened every tongue — 

Still that young presumer cried — 
" By thine oath, by thy vow, 
She is mine, Lord, mine ! 

I have won and I'll keep my bride." 
He seized the girl, and his sword he flashed — 
From side to side the revellers dashed. 

Till the blood was freely gushing ; 
But their laughter ceased, for that bold boy's arm 
Made mighty havoc among the swarm. 

And still, through the thick press rushing. 

He baffled his foes, and laughed at their roar. 
And cried, as he reached the castle door, 

" Lord Hermon, stifle thy pride. 
Thou may'st rage, and thou may'st chafe — ^'twill be fruit- 
less toil, 
For the arm of man shall ne'er despoil 

Murat of his beautiful bride." 

All stood aghast as that stem man passed, 
Then madly pursued in a multitude ; 
But all that they heard were the wind-swept words, 
" She is won like a soldier's bride," 
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Eliythm of Bernard de Morlaix, 

The world is very evil ; the times are waxing late : 

Be sober and keep vigil ; the Judge is at the gate : [might, 

The Judge that comes in mercy, the Judge that comes with 

To terminate the evil, to diadem the right [tomb, 

When the just and gentle monarch shall summon from the 

Let man, the guilty, tremble, for Man, the Grod, shaU doom. 

Arise, arise, good Christain, let right to wrong succeed ; 

Lot penitential sorrow to heavenly gladness lead. 

And when the Sole-Begotten shall render up once more 

The kingdom to the Father whose own it was before, — 

Then glory yet unheard of shall shed abroad its ray, 

Eesolving all enigmas, an endless Sabbath-day. 

Then, then from his oppressors the Hebrew shall go free, 

And cdebrate in triumph the year of Jubilee ; 

And the sunlit Land that recks not of tempest nor of fight, 

Shall fold within its bosom each happy Israelite : 

The Home of fadeless splendour, of flowers that fear no 

thorn, [mourn 

Where they shall dwell as children, who here as exiles 
Midst peace ! for war is needless, — midst calm I for storm 

is past, — - 
And goal from finished labour, an anchorage at last. 
That peace — ^but who may claim it ! the guileless in their 

way, [say. 

Who keep the ranks of battle, who mean the thing they 
There nothing can be feeble, there none can ever mourn, 
There nothing is divided, there nothing can be torn : 
'Tis fury, ill, and scandal, 'tis peaceless peace below ; 
Peace, endless, strifeless, ageless, the haUs of Syon know : 
O happy, holy portion, refection for the blest ; 
True vision of true beauty, sweet cure of all distrest ! 
Strive, man, to win that glory ; toil, man, to gain that light ; 
Send hope before to grasp it, till hope be lost in sight 
Here is the warlike trumpet ; there, life set free from sin ; 
When to the last Great Supper the faithful shall come in. 
Jerusalem demands them : the ransomed of the earth, 
They now shall reap the harvest in blissfulness and mirth : 
The glorious holy people, who evermore relied 
Upon their Chief and Father, the King, the Crucified. 
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Brief Ufe is here our portion; brief sorrow, short-HVd care ; 
The life that knows no ending, the tearless life is tJiere, 
O happy retribution ! short toil, eternal rest ; 
For mortals and for sinners a mansion with the blest ! 
That we should look, poor wanderers, to have our home on 
high ! [sky ! 

That worms should seek for dwellings beyond the starry 
To all one happy guerdon of one celestial grace ; 
For all, for all, who mourn their fall, is one eternal place. 
And now we fight the battle, but then shall wear the crown 
Of full and everlasting and passionless renown. 
And now we watch and struggle, and now we live in hope. 
And Syon, in her anguish, with Babylon must cope : 
But He Whom now we trust in shall then be seen and 
known, [own. 

And they that know and see Him shall have Him for their 
And none shall there be jealous ; and none shall there con- 
tend : 
Fraud, clamour, guile — ^what say I, all ill, all ill shall end ! 
And there is David's Fountain, and life in fullest glow, 
And there the light is golde^, and milk and honey flow : 
The light that hath no evening, the health that hath no sore, 
The life that hath no ending, but lasteth evermore. 
Yes ! Grod my King and Portion, in fulness of His grace. 
We then sh^dl see for ever, and worship face to face. 
Then all the halls of Syon for aye shall be complete, 
And, in the Land of Beauty, all things of beauty meet. 
For thee, dear, dear Country ! mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love, beholding thy happy name, they weep : 
The mention of thy glory is unction to the breast. 
And medicine in sickness, and love, and life, and rest. 
O one, onely Mansion ! Paradise of joy ! 
Where tears are ever banished, and smiles have no alloy ; 
Beside the living waters all plants are, great and small. 
The cedar of the forest, the hyssop of the wall ; [blaze ; 
With jaspers glow thy bulwarks ; thy streets with emeralds 
The sardius and the topaz unite in Thee their rays : 
Thine ageless walls are bonded with amethyst unpriced : 
Thy Saints build up its fabric, and the comer-stone is 

Christ. 
The Lamb is all thy splendour, the Crucified thy praise : 
His laud and benediction thy ransomed people raise : 
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JesnSy the Gem of Beauty, troe God and Man, iiiej smg : 

rhe never-fEiiliiig Garden, the eyer-gqldeii JtijiQ : 

Ihe Doox, the Pledge, the Husband, the Guardian of His 

Court. 
The Da j-atar of Salvation, the Portar and the 'Fort, 
Thou haist DO ^iore,£Eur ocean! thou hast no tLmey 
Dear fountain of lefreahnient to pilgrfma far away ! 
Upon the Bock of Ages the j raise ^j holy tonrs- ; 
Thine ia the victor's laurel, and thine the gcHdesi domex, 

Jerusalem the golden, with miTV and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation sink heart and Tcoce oppiessed: 
I know not, O I know not, what social joys are there ! 
What radiancy of ^ory, what light beyoiid compare ! 
They stand, those halls of Syon, all jubilant wiUi song^ 
And bright with many an angel, and all the martyr throng: 
The Prince is ever in them ; the dayH^t is serene ; 
The pastures of the Blessed are decked in ^orious sbeesL 
There ia the Throne of David — and there, from care released. 
The shout of them that triumph, the song of them that feast; 
And they who, with their Leader, have eonqnered in the 

fi^t, 
For ever and for ever are clad in robes of white I 

O holy, placid harp-notes of that eternal hymn ! 

O sacred, sweet refection, and peace of Seraphim ! 

O thirst, for ever ardent, yet evermore content ! 

O true, peculiar vision of Grod omnipotent ! 

Ye know the many mansions for many a glorious name, 

And divers retributions that divers merits claim : 

For midst the constellations that deck our earthly sky. 

This star than that is brighter, — and so it is on high. 

Jerusalem the ^orious ! the glory of the Elect ! 
O dear and future vision that eager hearts expect : 
Even now by faith I see thee : even here thy waUs discern : 
To thee my thoughts are kindled, and strive and pant and 

tell thy bulwarks, how gloriously they rise : 
can tell thy capitals of beautiful device : 

Less oppresses all human thought and heart : 
peace, Syon, can sing thee as thou art : 
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New mansion of new people, whom God's own love and 

light 
Promote, increase, make holy, identify, unite. 
Thou City of the Angels ! thou City of the Lord ! 
Whose everlasting music is the glorious decachord ! 
And there the band of Prophets united praise ascribes. 
And there the twelvefold chorus of IsraeFs ransomed tribes : 
The lily-beds of virgins, the roses martyr-glow. 
The cohort of the Fathers who kept the faith below. 
And there the Sole-Begotten is Lord in regal state ; 
He, Judah's mystic Lion, He, Lamb Immaculate. 
O fields that know no sorrow ! state that fears no strife! 

princely boVrs ! land of flow*rs ! realm and home 
of life 1 

Jerusalem, exulting on that securest shore, 

1 hope thee, wish thee, sing thee, and love thee evermore ! 
I ask not for my merit ; I seek not to deny 

My merit is destruction, a child of wrath am I : 

But yet with Faith I venture, and hope upon my way ; 

For those perennial guerdons I labour night and day. 

The Best and Dearest Father Who made me and Who saved, 

Bore with me in defilement, and from defilement laved : 

When in his strength I struggle, for very joy I leap ; 

When in my sin I totter, I weep or try to weep : 

And grace, sweet grace celestial, shall all its love display, 

And David's Eoyal Fountain purge every sin away. 

O mine, my golden Syon ! lovelier far than gold ! 
With laurel-girt battalions, and safe victorious fold : 
sweet and blessed Country, shall I ever see thy face ? 

sweet and blessed Country, shall I ever win thy grace ? 

1 have the hope within me to comfort and to bless 1 
Shall I ever win the prize itself ] tell me, tell me, Yes ! 

Exult, dust and ashes ! the Lord shall be thy part : 
His only. His for ever, thou shalt be, and thou art ! 
Exult, dust and ashes ! the Lord shall be thy part : 
His only, His for ever, Thou shalt be, and thou art ! 

Translated hy Dr. Neale. 
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BELL'S JUNIOR ELOCUTIONIST : 

A SELECTION of CLASSIFIED EXTRACTS in POETRY, ^ 

adapted for Recitation in Schools. 

j 

204 pp., with an Alphabetically arranged Index. Cloth, ^Z- 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Selected from a mass of most favourable reviews of Mr. Bell's 

Books. 



" The passages chosen are from the hest authors, and they express erery 

variety of human feeling, passion, and emotion The 

Tolnme is accurately printed in clear and legible type, and neatly hound in 
cloth." — Bilfast Newa-lMter. 

" . . . . And, as we have said, the selections are so good that 
they will attract even the tyro tired of failure." — Freeman's Journal. 

" The * Junior Elocutionist' consists of very choice pieces in prose and 
verse, selected from the best literary sources — English, Irish, Scotch, and 
American — including a rich and varied assortment of " humorous" pieces 
for recitation, which is sure to be perused with exquisite relish." — London- 
derry Standard." 

" They have already made their mark, and obtained a reputation which 
will not be easily shaken." — Scotsman. 

" Mr. David C. Bell, the well-known and highly-talented Professor of 
the Art of Elocution, has brought out a new edition of his very popular 
volumes of Selections from English Prose and Poetry. The pieces are 
chosen with a view to their suitability as reading exercises, and for the 
purpose of recitation, and include a vast number of the very best things in 
the English ^guage." — Nation. 

"... Have a high and well-deserved reputation, as is evident 
from Uie words * twenty-fourth thousand ' on the title-page of the * Standard 
L'locutionist.* With respect to these works, we need only add that they are 
well printed, strongly bound, and issued at a moderate price." — MancJtester 
Courier. 

Mr. Bell's accomplishments as a Master of Elocution, and special 
fitness for the task he has undertaken, arc well known, and need no com- 
ment from us Mr. Bell's system is very clearly 

explained, and those who cannot derive benefit therefrom may fairly 

conclude that tliey must remain as they are Nothing 

can be better than his general hints, his illustrations are apposite and 
interesting, his tests gra<lual and sure." — Freeman's Journal. 
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Any of ProfesscT BclPs Books will be sent Post Free on re- 
ceipt of the published price. 
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